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“Miss Della Chiesa possesses one of the 
loveliest lyric soprano voices to be heard 
anywhere in America” —Chicago Tribune 


“Miss Della Chiesa won an ovation” —Cincinnati Times-Star 
“A superb voice with vital personality” —Chicago Journal of Commerce 
“Stopped the performance” —Cincinnati Enquirer 


“Rare beauty and warmth of tone” —Vancouver Daily Province 





“It was singing the audience enjoyed because Miss Della Chiesa possesses what 
is potentially the loveliest soprano of the day—warm and liquid and touched with the 
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ardent splendor that was Muzio’s —Chicago Journal of Commerce 








For RADIO: For OPERA and CONCERT: 


NBC Artists Bureau iY Pe eer Management: Michael DePace 
30 Rockefeller Plaza Limited Availabilities Season 1941-42 RKO Bldg., Rockefeller Center 
Radio City, New York New York 
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AMERICA RALLIES TO CULTURAL IDEAL 





Federation President Stresses 
‘Loyalty Through Music’’ 
as Clubs’ Slogan 


By JuLiaA Fuqua OBER 


S the twenty-second biennial convention and 
American Music Festival of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs approaches it is but 

natural that the president of the organization should 
turn back the pages of memory and let her mind 
dwell upon conventions of the past. We have chosen 
for the slogan of our convention in Los Angeles 
“Loyalty through Music.” As I survey our history it 
seems to me that we have made that choice with 
singular appropriateness. For in a sense all the years 
of our organization life have been moving with a 
certain inevitability in that direction. 

War and crises evolve new catch phrases, but the 
spirit that slumbers in the American people, renascent 
in a crisis, is always the same. Always there is de- 
votion to American institutions. Always there is 
passionate belief in democracy. Always there is 
loyalty to the tradition of those men who founded on 
a wild new continent a nation where each might live 
his life in accordance with his own belief, his own 
ethics, his own standards, provided always that in so 
doing he did not criminally interfere with the rights 
of his neighbor. 

We are essentially a loyal people, and our Federa- 
tion has been a loyal organization from the outset. 
It was loyalty that prompted us, from the very day 
of our founding, to rally to the defense of the Ameri- 
can composer. It was loyalty that made us seek to 
preserve the rich, traditional folk music of the South- 
ern Negro, the mountain white and the boatman of 
the bayous, as well as the salt-savored chanteys of the 
skippers on the rocky New England coast. 

It was loyalty that inspired us to resolve that the 
world should be made to acknowledge the merits of 
American musical education and the quality of Amer- 
ican musical genius. Because of this loyalty we 





established Young Artists Contests, so that talented 
voung people on this continent might have equal 
opportunity with singers nourished in what many 
people believed to be the infinitely richer soil of Euro- 
pean musical culture. 

Not only have we been Joyal, but I believe I may 
say without boasting that we have been pioneers. 
Other powerful organizations have often taken up 
and carried forward to successful fruition ideas born 

(Continued on page 13) 











A Message from Mr. Roosevelt 


The White House, Washington, D. C. 
April 24, 1941. 


Dear Mrs. Ober: 

Please extend to your members my sincere 
and cordial greetings upon the occasion of your 
Twenty-second Biennial Convention in Los 
Angeles. I hope that your conference and Music 
Festival will do much to place in clear perspec- 
tive the importance of music in our national 
life and the contribution which music can make 
to our national unity and morale. 

Today your organization can help to lend the 
inspiration of great music to great causes. It 
can help to inspire a fervor for the spiritual 
values in our way of life; and thus strengthen 
democracy against those forces which would 
subjugate and enthrall mankind. It can help 
promote tolerance of minority groups in our 
midst by showing their cultural contributions 
to our American life. 

Because music knows no barriers of lan- 
guage ; because it recognizes no impediments to 
free intercommunications; because it speaks a 
universal tongue, music can make us all more 
vividly aware of that common humanity which 
is ours and which shall one day unite the 
nations of the world in one great brotherhood. 

May success attend your program. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) FraANKiIN D, ROOSEVELT 


a 





W. P. Woodcock 


The Fiesta Room at the Hotel Ambassador in Los Angeles Where Banquets Will 


Be Held During the Convention 








Los Angeles, as Seen Across the Many Viaducts Bridg- 
ing the Los Angeles River. The Tall Tower of the City 
Hall Rises Above the Group of Buildings Forming the 





The New Union Station, a Visitor's First Glimpse of the 
City of Los Angeles 





Orange Trees and Lofty Snow-Crowned Peaks Only a 
Few Miles Apart in Los Angeles County 
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THE PROGRAM 


Wednesday, June 18 


Morning: Registration. ; ; 

Afternoon: Meeting of the Board of Directors, Tea for Na- 
tional Board of Directors, State and District Presidents 
Council, National Chairman. 

Evening: Exhibits and Reception; Concert by Los Angeles 
Woman’s Symphony, Ruth Haroldson, Conductor. 


Thursday, June 19 


Morning: Registration of Contestants, Delegates, Visitors, 
Performing Groups. Opening Business Session: Greeting, 
Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, National President; Call to Order, 
Announcement of Convention Committees, Reports, An- 
nouncements, Introductions of Committee Members, Greet- 
ings, Reports of Officers, Reports of Past Presidents 
Assembly, Report of Department of Education, Conference 
Period and Visit to Exhibits. 

Afternoon: Past Presidents Assembly Luncheon; Concert by 
the Philomel Singers of Seattle, Wash., R. H. Kendrick, 
Founder-Director; Woman’s Lyric Club of Los Angeles, 
Calif., Benjamin Edwards, Director; Address, Robert Mac- 
Gimsey, Wade in the ater Chillun; Music by Homer 
Simmons Musical Workshop String Quartet, with Homer 
Simmons, Pianist; George Scharl, Pianist; Ruth Terry 
Koechig, Mezzo-Soprano; Band Promenade Concert (Donald 

Rowe, President of Southern California School Band and 
Orchestra Association in Charge of all Band Promenade 
Concerts). 

Evening: Los Angeles Night—Formal Opening: Program by 
All-City Orchestra, William C. Hartschorn, Conductor; 
Welcome: the Hon. Fletcher Bowron, Mayor of Los An- 
geles; Response, Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, National Presi- 
dent; Introduction; Concert by the Ellis-Orpheus Male 
Chorus and Woman’s Lyric Club, Benjamin_ Edwards, 
Director; Pageant of Nations, Flag Demonstration, Lobby 
Sing. 

Friday, June 20 


Morning: Inter-American Day. : 

Council, Business and Conference Session: Call_to Order, 
Reading of Minutes, Report of Committee on Credentials, 
Appointment of Committee on Nominations, Announcements 
and Communications, Reports of Department of Extension, 
Mrs. D. C. Lea, Chairman; Report of Department of Legis- 
lation, Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, chairman; Reports of Depart- 
ment of Church Music, H. Augustine Smith, chairman; 
Reports of Department of American Music, Mrs. W. Car- 
ruth Jones, chairman; Reports of District and State 
Presidents, Mrs. D. C. Lea, Presiding; Address, The 
Listener—A Challenge, Doris Adams Hunn. Conference 
Period and Visit to Exhibits. Re 
Inter-American Luncheon, Helen Harrison Mills, Presiding; 
Speakers on Topic The Part Music Plays in Promoting 
Inter-American Understarding, Carleton Sprague Smith, 
Manuel Gonzales, Lazare Saminsky, Maria Conceicao de 
Barros Barreto, Roland McKinney. 

Afternoon: Program by Junior Chamber of Commerce Male 
Chorus of Fort Smith, Ark., Opal Clarke, Director; Address, 
Indian Democracy and Indian Music, Neioma Whitecloud; 
Music by Music Appreciation Chorus of Dayton, O., Ada 
Clyde Gallagher, Coach-Accompanist; Address, Our World 
After Hitler, Carleton Smith; Music by Swanee Singers of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, H. Frederick Davis, conductor; Band 
Promenade Concert. 

Evening: Sigma Alpha Iota, Delta Omicorn and Mu Phi 
Epsilon Suppers. 

Concert by Elsie Houston, soprano; Beryl Rubinstein and 
Arthur Loesser, pianists; Past Presidents Assembly Fiesta. 


Saturday, June 21 


Morning: Junior Day, Etelka Evans, National Junior Coun- 
selor, Presiding; Junior Registration, Business Session, 
Musical Program by Juvenile Schubert Choralists of Pasa- 
dena, Calif.. Mary Roberta Davidson, Director; Robert 
Scandrett and Elizabeth Bowman, Pianists; Junior Gre- 
gorian Choir of Seattle, Wash., Helen Newland Maurier, 
Director; Music in the Home Group from Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Assembled by Edna Evans Johnson; Apollo Boys 
Choir of Birmingham, Ala., Coleman Cooper, Director; 
David Smith, Pianist; the Senior Accordion Band of the 
Institute of Musical Education of Los Angeles, Calif., Ken 
Howell and Tony Aretta, Directors; Massed Junior Or- 
chestra, Lena Milam, Conductor; Junior Division Luncheon. 

Afternoon: Massed Junior Chorus, Louis Woodson Curtis, 
Conductor; Greetings from National Officers and Presenta- 
tion of Juniors’ Awards; Etelka Evans, Presiding; Intro- 
duction of National President, Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober; 
Introduction of National Junior Chairmen; Presentation of 
National Biennial Scrapbook Contest Awards; Presentation 
of Junior Magazine Subscription Contest Awards. 

Recital by Josef Hofmann, Pianist. 

Evening: Supper, Hollywood Bowl; Festival of Motion Picture 
Music under Auspices of Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, Inc.; Community Service Depart- 
ment, Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, Director; Grace Widney 
Mabee, National Chairman Motion Picture Music; Presen- 
tation of Awards, Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober. 


Sunday, June 22 


Morning: Appointment of Board of Election; Ritual Service 
National unior Conference, Etelka Evans, Presiding; 
National Student Conference, John E. Howard, Presiding; 
State and District Presidents’ Council, Mrs. C. Lloyd Bill- 
man, Presiding. 

Afternoon: Pasadena Chamber Music Day; Welcome to Visit- 
ing Federation Members, Mrs. Alice Coleman Batchelder, 
Founder of the Coleman Chamber Music Association 
Speakers: John Warren Erb, Isabel Morse Jones, Bruno 
David Ussher, Jose Rodriguez, Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish: 
Presentation of Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, Guest of Honor. 





usic Clubs Meet in Los Angeles 


22nd Biennial, June 18-25 





The Sunken Rose Garden in Exposition Park, and the 
Museum Which Will House Exhibits of Interest to the 
Federation 


Musical Program by the Van Leeuwen Trio; Brodetsky 
Chamber Music Ensemble Church Music Day Luncheon and 
Conference; Conference om American Church Music, H. 
Augustine Smith, National Chairman of Church Music, 
Presiding; Exhibits, Festival of American Church Music; 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society, Richard Lert, Conductor; the 
Robert Mitchel Boy Choir of St. Brendan’s of Los Angeles, 
Robert Mitchell, Conductor; the Cathedral Choir of the First 
Congregational Church of Los Angeles, Arthur Leslie 
Jacobs, Conductor; Supper for Young Artists Contestants. 

Evening: Recital by Charles Kullman, Tenor; Concert by 
National Male Chorus, Archie N. Jones, Director; Lobby 


Sing. 
Monday, June 23 


Morning: Election of Board of Directors. 
Reading of Minutes, Report of Committee on Credentials, 
Announcements and Communications, Reports of art- 
ment of Publicity, Mrs. Walter A. Knerr, Chairman; Pub- 
lications Committee, Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober; Music Clubs 
Magazine, Abbie L. Snoddy, Chairman of Editorial Board; 
Public Relations, John M. Holmes; Radio, Naomi Reynolds; 
Publications and Business Office, Mrs. Paul J. caver; 
Reports of Department of Finance, Ada Holding Miller, 
Chairman; Budget, Mrs. H. L. Miller; Investment, Ruth M. 
Ferry; Reports of Junior Division, Etelka Evans, Chairman; 
Reports of District and State Presidents. 
Address: Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, Interlocking Interests of 
Music and Cinema; Conference Period and Visit to Exhibits; 
Council Luncheon; Young Artists Preliminary Contests. 

Afternoon: Apollo Male Chorus of Great Falls, Mont., L. W. 
Upshaw, Director; Oklahoma Symphonic Choir of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Carlton Martin, Director; Address: Songs Along 
the Wabash, Albert Stewart; Union Pacific Boosters Chorus, 
of Pocatello, Ida., Rampton Barlow, Director; Nordic Choral 
Ensemble of Duluth, Minn., Margrethe Hokanson, Director; 
Band Promenade Concert. 

Evening: Federation Banquet, Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, 
Presiding; Participating: Dominant Club Quartet, Greeting: 

, Behymer; Address: Basil Rathbone, Music in Our 

Lives Today; Eudice Shapiro, Violinist; Rose Dirman, 
Soprano. 


Tuesday, June 24 

Morning: Student Registration, Reading of Minutes, Report 
of Committee on Credentials, Report of Board of Election, 
Announcements and Communications, Revisions Student 
Division Day, John E. Howard, National Student Advisor, 
Presiding; Program by Capitol University Choir of Colum- 
bus, O., Ellis S. Snyder, Director; Columbia College Choir 
of Columbia, S. C., Marjorie Blundell, Director; Robert 
Brereton, Pianist; North Carolina Symphonic Choir of 
Greenvile, N. C., Lewis Sidney Bullock, Conductor; the 
Bethel College A Cappella Choir, of North Newton, Kans., 
Walter H. Hohmann, Director. 

Afternoon: Student Day Luncheon, John E. Howard, National 
Student Adviser, Presiding. 
Address: Civic Values in Music, F. P. Woellner; Meeting 
of Board of Directors, Election of Officers. 
Opera Forum, Elinor Marlo, Chairman of Opera, Presiding; 
Speakers: Richard Lert, Adrian Awan, Ann Ronell; Musical 
Program: Alice Ehlers, Harpsichordist; Los Angeles Na- 
tional Youth Administration Orchestra, Alexander Steinert, 
Director; Band Promenade Concert. 

Evening: Concert by Helen Jepson, Soprano; Rosalyn Tureck, 
Pianist; Robert Wallenborn, Accompanist; Lobby Sing. 


Wednesday, June 25 


Morning: Reading of Minutes, Announcements and Communi- 
cations, Report of Committee on Credentials, Report of 
Committee on Resolutions, Courtesy and Policy, Invitations 
for 1943 Biennial Convention, Unfinished and New Business, 
Official Adjournment of Business Session of Twenty-Second 
Biennial Convention. 

Address: Opera for the Man in the Street, Marcella Craft; 
Visit to Exhibits. 

Afternoon: Federation Luncheon, Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, 
Presiding; Program by Dominant Quartet; Greetings, Mrs. 
Hobart Bosworth of Delta Omicron; Etelka Evans, Mu Phi 
Epsilon; Mrs. Leiland Atheron Irish, Sigma Alpha Iota; 
Phi Beta. 

Address: Music and Mental Hygiene, H. E. Chamberlain; 
Introduction of National Officers; Program by West Virgiria 
English Madrigal Singers of Clarksburg, W. Va., Clarence 
C. Arms, Director; Helen Louise Oles and Tohn Hopper, 
Duo-Pianists, American Composers Forum; Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, Chairman; Speakers: Richard Hageman, Louis 
Gruenberg, Sigmund Spaeth. 

Band Promenade Concert; Young Artists Final Contest, 
Lobby Sing. 


Thursday, June 26 
Morning: Meeting of Board of Directors. 
Afternoon: Visit to Motion Picture Studios. 
Evening: Meeting of Board of Directors. 

Friday, June 27 


San Francisco Post-Convention Visit. 
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National Officers of the Federation 


mnt 


Vice-President, Eastern Region 
MRS. GUY P. GANNETT 
Cape Elizabeth, Me. 


MRS Veen eaues OBER Vice-President, Western Region 
; Norfolk. V MRS. CHARLES HIPWELL PASCOE 
Re, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Vice-President, Central Region 
and Chairman of the Biennial 
MRS. H. CARROLL DAY 
Albert Lea, Minn 


Corresponding Secretary 
MRS. JOSEPH C. BYRON 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Recording Secretary 
MRS. W. A. GOFORTH 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Gilbert J. Vincent 


Treasurer 
RUTH M. FERRY 


New Haven, Conn. 


LOCAL CHAIRMEN FOR THE LOS ANGELES BIENNIAL 


From the Left, Mrs. Hugh A. Patterson, Finance Chairman; Louis Woodson Curtis, 
Supervisor of Music, Los Angeles City Schools; Mrs. Grace Widney Mabee, General Chairman of 
Biennial; Arthur Leslie Jacobs, Chairman of Church Music Day; Mrs. Abbie Norton Jamison, Chairman of Arrangements 


Len Weissman 
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A Plea for Legislation to Uphold American Culture 





Chairman Proposes That the Facilities of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs Be Combined with Those of Other Democrztic 
Organizations to Strengthen the Bulwarks of Our Cultural 
Stronghold — 500,000 Members Represent a Powerful Force 
If They Could Speak with One Voice 


By ANNE M. GANNETT 


Chairman of Legislation 


ITH changing times, come 

W changing functions. Five, six, 

eight or ten years ago, the legis- 
lative activities of such an organization 
as the National Federation of Music 
Clubs might well have been confined ex- 
clusively to musical and artistic inter- 
ests. Legislation that would heighten 
the standards of musical education, 
that would spread a broader musical 
culture through the United States, that 
would fix upon the government some 
responsibility for the development of 
American musical life, was our special- 
ized metier. We would, I think, have 
been justified in concentrating upon it, 
and leaving the exploration of broader 
legislative avenues to other organiza- 
tions whose program was more diversi- 
fied than our own. 

But with times of grave international 
and national danger, organizations, as 
well as individuals, are brought face to 
face with new duties and new responsi- 
bilities. Civic and citizenship obliga- 
tions loom large. Protection of national 
institutions, safeguarding of essential 
liberties are paramount in importance. 
Everything else sinks into a subsidiary 
place. 

That is why, as the retiring legisla- 
tive chairman. of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, I want to sound 
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CONCERT BUREAUS 





Radio Interests in Columbia Con- 
certs Reverts to Five Indi- 
vidual Managements — Trans- 
action Will Not Affect Artists 
of Various Bureaus 


COLUMBIA Concerts Corporation 
has announced the impending sev- 
erance of its affiliation with Columbia 
Broadcasting System, subject to ratifi- 
cation by the stockholders of both. or- 
ganizations. 

Negotiations have been completed 
for the disposition of Columbia Broad- 
casting’s interests in Columbia Con- 
certs Corporation, the largest musical 
agency in the field, to the group of in- 
dividual managers who have directed 
the affairs of the business since its 
inception eleven years ago. These are: 
Concert Management Arthur Judson, 
Inc., Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 
Inc., Evans and Salter, Haensel and 
Jones, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau of 


N. Y., Inc., and Community Concert 


Service. ' 
This action was taken after the Fed- 
eral Communcations Commission on 
May 3 adopted a majority report pro- 
mulgating drastic “anti-monopoly” reg- 


ulations to bring about readjustments in 


the radio industry. 
Noted Artists Represented 


These managers represent such art- 
ists are: Lawrence Tibbett, Lily Pons, 
Nelson Eddy, Grace Moore, Richard 
Crooks, Jascha Heifetz, Vladimir Hor- 


a new keynote for future activities—-to 
point out what I believe should be our 
legislative trend in months to come. 

We are an organization of 500,000 
people, a large proportion of whom are 
of voting age. As such, we represent a 
force that cannot be ignored. Could we 
speak with one voice, we might often 
wield the balance of power in some im- 
portant legislative policy; might block 
legislation that we believed to be harm- 
ful and insure the passage of beneficent 
legislation, which would safeguard 
human welfare, protect our homes and 
national institutions, strengthen the bul- 
warks of our democracy. 

It is in speeding up our legislative de- 
partment so that we can quickly mobil- 
ize to the support of these vital 
measures that I believe our sphere of 
greatest usefulness lies. 

There are those who will read these 
words and say instantly, “But that is 
not our field. We are a cultural organ- 
ization. Let us concentrate on music 
and other artistic interests while others 
concern themselves with the struggle 
between capital and labor, the problems 
of taxation, the extent and character of 
our national defense.” 

A year and a half ago I might have 
agreed with them. But that was before 
barbarian hordes had swept over much 
of Europe, razing the temples of cul- 
ture as they marched; before the red 
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SEVER 


owitz, Yehudi Menuhin, Josef Hof- 
mann, Albert Spalding, Paul Robeson, 
Helen Traubel, Lotte Lehmann, Bidu 
Sayao, Helen Jepson, José Iturbi, 
Charles Kullman, Dorothy Maynor, 
James Melton, Risé Stevens, Jussi 
Bjoerling, Rose Bampton, Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Bruna Castagna, Rudolf 
Serkin, Gregor Piatigorsgy, Zino Fran- 
cescatti and many others. 

Columbia Concerts Corporation was 
formed in the early days of network 
broadcasting to secure CBS an ade- 
quate supply of talent. It has been 
found that such activity on the part 
of Columbia Broadcasting is no longer 
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COLUMBIA ARTISTS INC. 
SOLD TO CORPORATION 





Present Executives to Continue Their 
Functions Under Music Corporation 
of America 


Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 
announced its impending withdrawal 
from the field of talent management, 
in a statement issued on May 28 from 
the New York offices of the Columbia 
Broadcasting system. Contracts are 
being drawn for the sale of Columbia 
Artists, Inc., to the Music Corporation 
of America, it was said. Columbia Ar- 
tists has managed popular talent and 
the Concerts Corporation talent in the 
classical field. Both sales are subject 
to ratification by CBS’ Stockholders. 

“The management corporation was 
originally formed in the early days of 





Mrs. Guy P. Gannett 


banners of the Nazi flew atop the 
Parthenon and the representatives of 
one of the oldest civilizations in the 
world were forced to flee to an island 
refuge to escape destruction from land, 
sea and sky. 

When the first hob-nailed German 
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necessary because artists of all kinds 
are now readily available to all broad- 
casters, 

The active principals in the asso- 
ciated managements are: Arthur Jud- 
son, F. C. Coppicus, Frederick C. 
Schang, Jr., Lawrence Evans, Jack 
Salter, Calvin Franklin, Horace Par- 
melee, Ward French and André Mer- 
tens, and this concert business now be- 
comes completely vested in those who 
started it. Since Columbia Concerts 
has always been a wholly autonomous 
unit, the transaction will not affect any 
of the artists or employees of the vari- 
ous bureaus. 


network broadcasting to assure to CBS 
an adequate supply of talent,” the an- 
nouncement states. “Columbia finds 
that its management of artists is no 
longer necessary for that purpose be- 
cause artists of all kinds are now readi- 
ly available to it and all other broad- 
casters. Some criticism has been ex- 
pressed that Columbia, in buying from 
and selling to itself, in some instances 
might not be acting wholly in the in- 
terest of the artist. Although Columbia 
is certain that there has never been an 
instance in which such a criticism was 
justified, it nonetheless recognizes that 
those not familiar with all the circum- 
stances of network broadcasting might 
be led to believe otherwise.” 

It is understood that the present 
executives of Columbia Artists, Inc., 
of which Herbert Rosenthal is execu- 
tive vice-president, will continue their 
functions under the new ownership. 


boot rang upon the pavements of 
Vienna, the banners of European cul- 
ture began an ignominious descent. 
And the holocaust is widespread. 
Peoples who are starving have little 
time for music and art. Poverty and 
despair and noble creative endeavor 
do not go hand in hand. And the sheer 
force of relentless logic tells us that if 
America is to become the cultural 
stronghold of the world, we must up- 
hold the fundamental institutions which 
make the preservation of that culture 
possible. 


Insure the Privileges of a Free Culture 


That is why my plea to State Legis- 
lation Chairman is for cooperation. Let 
us unite our own legislative forces in 
every state with those of other organi- 
zations which are endeavoring to up- 
hold the democratic ideal. When crises 
arise, let us use the facilities of this 
combination of organizations to reach 
our entire membership, and let us go 
instantly and spontaneously into action 
to insure the preservation of those 
rights and privileges which keep free 
men free. When the greater battle is 
fought and won, we can then command 
the support of these other groups for 
the advancement of the causes which 
we as individuals and as an organiza- 
tion hold dear; the betterment of stand- 
ards of musical education; the extension 
of musical opportunity so that youthful 
geniuses need no longer starve in gar- 
rets; the assumption of some responsi- 
bility for cultural development on the 
part of the government so that Ameri- 
can musical life may expand and flower 
and make an important and vital con- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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ROADCASTERS 


NBC Artist Bureaus Sale Still 
Indefinite — Engles Believed 
Logical Person to Take Over 
Concert Service 

[RE proposed sale by the National 

Broadcasting Co. of its three artist 
divisions is still in the preliminary 
stage. While there have been no actual 
offers it is known that several parties, 
including George Engles, the Music 

Corporation of America and the Wil- 

liam Morris Agency are interested. Mr. 

Engles has been in the concert man- 

agement field for over thirty years and 

has been connected with the NBC Con- 
cert Service for the past twelve years. 

He started and organized the concert 

division for NBC and has been largely 

responsible for its development to the 

predominant position it now enjoys. 
Among its artists are Kristen Flag- 

stad, Jarmila Novotna, Gladys Swarthout, 

Giovanni Martinelli, Lauritz Melchior, 

Ezio Pinza, John Charles Thomas, Fritz 

Kreisler, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Alex- 

ander Brailowsky and Josef Lhevinne 

and Luboshutz and Nemenoff. 
Through Mr. Engles’s negotiations 

several years ago Civic Concert Service 

became a part of the NBC Concert 

Service. While no definite information 

is available, his experience and knowl- 

edge-in the concert field make him the 
logical person to take over these two 
divisions. It is understood that the 
necessary facts and figures have been 
furnished to both the MCA and ‘the 
Morris office. 
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N ational Caiman 
of F ederation D epartments 





Senior Division 





EDUCATION AMERICAN MUSIC PUBLICITY 


er Mrs. G W. Langford Mrs. W. C 
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Musical Los Angeles: Its Wealth of Resources 





Music in the 150-Year-Old ‘City of the Angels’ Largely a Product of 
Impetus Given the Art in the Twentieth Century—Early Orches- 
tras, One a Relic of Moorish Ancestors of Spanish-Speaking 
People Who Dominated City in 1800’s, Choral Societies and Clubs, 
Laid Groundwork for Present-Day Activities 


By IsaBpeL Morse JONES 


To “City of Angels” is over 150 
years old now and boasts of a 
population of a million and a 
half, covering more territory than any 
other city in the world, sixty miles 
from tip to tip, but it only found itself 
musically around 1919. That was a mo- 
mentous year. W. A. Clark, Jr., son of 
a music-loving Montana copper king, 
decided playing in “and maintaining a 
chamber-music grqup was not enough 
and decided to form a new symphony 
orchestra, contracting with L. E. Be- 
hymer to pay $200,000 a year for five 
years to give it a good start. 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic came 
in on a rising real estate market and 
Hollywood was beginning to acquire 
the interest of glamour. By 1922 Holly- 
wood had cleared off enough under- 
brush in the Cahuenga Pass Canyon, 
which is now Hollywood Bowl, to start 
the first Summer concerts. The citizens 
were exhorted to support it by a group 
led by Mrs. J. J. Carter. The players 
were largely drawn from the Philhar- 
monic and Alfred Hertz, then conduc- 
tor of the San Francisco Symphony, 
directed most of the programs. 

It was Alfred Hertz who had come 
out to California in June, 1915, to con- 
duct the Federation prize opera, Hora- 
tio Parker’s ‘Fairyland’, in which Lily 
Dorn, his future wife, was a principal 
singer. That was the first national 
gathering of music-minded Americans 
in Southern California and it was an 
eye-opener to the citizens. Charles 
Wakefield Cadman organized a _ con- 
gress for the encouragement of Ameri- 
can music at that convention and the 
list of composers who came and per- 
formed in the old Trinity Auditorium 
on Grand Avenue, now the WPA’s 
‘Embassy’, included Chadwick, Foate, 
Parker, Oldberg, Daniels and Busch. 

They used the old Los Angeles Sym- 
phony conducted by Adolf Tandler. 
Cadman will be on the program for 
this coming American Festival on June 
25 with his Quintet and will be chair- 
man of the forum discussion of Amer- 
ica’s music, too. 

It was about 1922 that Mr. Clark es- 
tablished the library of orchestral 


scores, manuscripts and musical books 
in the Memorial Library on his West 
Adams estate. The Philharmonic Li- 
brary has reverted to the music depart- 
ment of the Central Library of Los An- 
geles, which also houses a famous Rus- 
sian edition of Tchaikovsky’s biography 
and Kalbech’s monumental Brahms bi- 
ography among other important books 
left by Jaroslav de Zielinski, a musicolo- 
gist of influence. 

Over 1000 carefully selected songs 
from Spain and South America left to 
this library by Estelle Heartt Dreyfus 
will jnterest delegates to the Federation 
Biennial and the musically educated 
librarian, Gladys Caldwell, is prepared 
to exhibit them. 

The letters and manuscripts collected 
by Mr. Clark have been catalogued by 
the WPA. They reveal an amusing let- 
ter of Haydn’s to his publishers and 
and others by Mendelssohn, Liszt, Wag- 
ner, Grieg, Richard and Johann Strauss. 

But Clark’s Philharmonic was by no 
means the first symphony orchestra in 
Los Angeles. An orchestra was born in 
1887, but was short-lived. The real pa- 
triarch of music in this city was Adolf 
Wilhartitz, who formed a Philharmonic 
Society of 140 singers and forty or- 
chestral players in the same year and 
presented Haydn’s ‘Creation’, the first 
work of its kind to be given in this 
western pueblo. 

A flourishing Lute orchestra was 
formed in 1890, a relic of certain Moor- 
ish ancestors of the Spanish-speaking 
people who dominated the city at that 
time. 

Fifty years ago A. J. Stamm estab- 
lished the first music school and organ- 
ized a Philharmonic Orchestra, giving 
its first concert in the Grand Opera 
House on Main Street. The demise of 
that historic building was publicly cele- 
brated in Los Angeles this month by 
many old-timers, including L. E. Behy- 
mer and the children of Charles Ma- 
dini-Wood, father-in-law of Richard 
Bonelli. Behymer sold programs in it 
and finally became its manager. 

Albert G. Bartlett, father of Bessie 
Bartlett Frankel, composer, and a for- 
mer state-president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, gave the 


first $1000 for Stamm’s orchestra. In 
1897 the Los Angeles Symphony, which 
directly preceded the present Philhar- 
monic, was formed by Harley Hamil- 
ton, concertmaster of the first-named 
Philharmonic. 

Hamilton had organized the Wo- 
man’s Orchestra a few years before. 
The orchestra is still flourishing. Forty- 
nine years later, but with a woman as 
conductor, Ruth Haroldson. It will play 
for the Federation during the opening 
night festivities on June 18, in the Los 
Angeles Museum, where a notable ar- 
ray of American composers’ manu- 
scripts will be on display. 

Among the early organizers of the 
Los Angeles Symphony were L. E. Be- 
hymer and Joseph Dupuy, a fine singer 
and choral director, who later founded 
the Orpheus Club and carefully trained 
Lawrence Tibbett in the way he should 
go. The L. A. Symphony endured for 
twenty-two years, the present age of 
the Philharmonic. One bad year Mr. 
Behymer and Conductor Hamilton 
mortgaged their homes to keep it alive. 
It was not to be the last time Manager 
Behymer mortgaged his all to keep 
music going in Los Angeles. 

He and Mr. Clark chose Walter 
Henry Rothwell as the founder-conduc- 
tor of the Philharmonic. Rothwell built 
a major orchestra in eight years prior 
to his death in April, 1927. He was 
succeeded by Emil Oberhoffer, tempo- 
rarily, then Georg Schneevoigt, Artur 
Rodzinski, and finally Otto Klemperer, 
the last permanent musical director. 


The Choral Clubs 

Twenty years ago, the music teachers 
formed a choral society to sing ‘The 
Messiah’. Each year they sang orato- 
rios, ancient and modern, under the 
direction of the late John Smallman and 
laid the foundation for the Los Angeles 
Oratorio Society, which is now the offi- 
cial choral group for the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. The oldest choral group in 
the city is the Ellis Club of men, 
founded by John Ellis and a group of 
songsters, many of whom belonged to 
the Turnverein, more than fifty years 
ago and now combined with the Or- 
pheus Club. They have excellent con- 
certs each year under the direction of 
Benjamin Edwards and are to be heard 
at the Biennial. Director-emeritus is 
Joseph Poulin, a choral director whose 
devotion to this and the Women’s Lyric 
clubs for many of the formative years, 
was a large contribution to the growth 
of music in Los Angeles. 

The Lyric Club is active, not only in 
singing but in fostering native talent. 





The Woman's Lyric Club of Los Angeles, Benjamin Edwards, Director, 


eration of Music Clubs 


Which Will Participate in the Convention of the National Fed- 


These women present young performers 
on their programs as soloists and give 
them the benefit of the expert accom 
panying of their composer-pianist, 
Blanche Hennion Robinson. Tibbett 
was given his first chance with this or- 
ganization and in recent years they 
have brought out Thora Matthiason, 
coloratura, Roderick Krohn, gifted 
young violinist, and others who will 
undoubtedly make names for them- 
selves. 

The two social-music clubs which 
have made Los Angeles history were 
the Men’s Gamut Club, founded by W. 
Francis Gates and the late Frank Colby 
about 1900, who met for years for mu- 
sical fun and the entertainment of visit- 
ing celebrities and their sister-club, the 
Dominant, beginning in 1906, and still 
giving the professional women musicians 
of the town a reason, for getting together. 

Another muSical club, small in mem- 
bership but act#ve'in good works, is 
the Harmonia Club, and the programs 
of the Matinee Musical and the thirty- 
year-old Schubert Club are anticipated 
by a large membership. 

The MacDowell Club in Los Angeles 
is privileged to have direct contact»with 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell each Winter 
as she spends three months*here when 
the weather at the New Hampshire 
Colony precludes work there. As South- 
ern California has several colonists, 
notably, Fannie Charles Dillon, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, Sol Cohen, violin- 
ist-composer, who with Cadman aided 
Artie Mason Carter enormously the 
first year of the Hollywood Bowl con- 
certs. The MacDowell Club is especially 
active under the leadership of Mrs. 
William Dellamore. 

Musical Sororities 

The musical sororities have sprung up 
with the development of music departments 
in the universities. Sigma Iota, Phi Beta 
and Delta Omicron, have not only founded 
music scholarships but helped with the 
MacDowell Colony and the healthy musical 
activity of the Neighborhood Settlement 
School in Boyle Heights. This music 
school across the street from International 
House, has a staff of well-known teachers 
directed by Pearl Odell, a musician with 
a civic conscience. Chamber music is 
heard often in the double-flat which houses 
the school. A string quartet of young Mex- 
icans and another of Poles do exceptional 
work there. 

Opera reading, started by Walter Dam- 
rosch years ago in New York, blossomed 
out into two clubs with several thousand 
members meeting each month for concert 
performances in large theaters. The Holly- 
wood Opera Reading Club was the first 
It was started by Mrs. Elmer G. Mans- 
field eighteen years ago with the direction 
of the late Dr. Frank Nagel, father of 
Conrad Nagel, film actor. Leon Rains, 
one of the early Americans to sing at the 
Metropolitan and for ten years 2 member 
of the Royal Opera of Dresden, has been 
directing this club for ten years with the 
assistance of Florence Joy Rains, pianist 

The club puts on one comedy and one 
program of excerpts of several operas each 
year as well as the regular grand opera 
readings at Grauman’s Chinese Theater 
The music minded president is Mrs. Black- 
stone Smith. 

The Euterpe Opera Reading Club was 
formed two years later by the same Mrs 
Mansfield under the direction of Wiiliam 
Tyroler, who had arrived in the city to 
recuperate from the death of his beloved 
friend Caruso. He has had much to do 
with opera since, serving as chorus master 
for the old Los Angeles Opera Company 
for several years and going on to the San 
Francisco Opera Company which now sup- 
plies our only major opera season at th 
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Shrine Auditorium in November. He is 
now choral coach at M.G.M. studios. 

The Euterpe Club has had considerable 
life given to it by former president Mrs. 
Leiland Atherton Irish, who stepped into 
the breach when Mrs. Carter resigned from 
the direction of Hollywood Bowl, and later 
succeeded George Leslie Smith in the man- 
agement of the Southern California Sym- 
phony Association sponsoring the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. The present leader is 
Mrs. R. Gordon Boyd (Mary Teitsworth, 
soprano), and this large organization is 
directed by Benjamin Edwards, meeting in 
the Biltmore Theater. 

Roland Paul, well-known singer and 
teacher, led the Euterpians for many suc- 
cessful years and before that the late Alex- 
ander Bevani directed. 


Chamber Music 


Chamber music has not been a stable 
factor in the growth of musical Los An- 
geles but Pasadena, close by, has main- 
tained the Coleman concerts of civamber 
music under the devoted direction of Alice 
Coleman Batchelder for more than thirty- 
five years. Touring ensembles are pre- 
sented. 

The late Blanche Rogers Lott organized 
an early chamber music society in connec- 
tion with Philharmonic first-chair-players ; 
Emil Ferir, Henri de Busscher, Ilya Bron- 
son and Sylvain Noack with the financial 
sponsorship of Mr. and Mrs. Allen C. 
Balch, who have made possible so many 
educational developments in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Later a fine Bartlett-Frankel 
Chamber Music Series was maintained by 
Mrs. Cecil Frankel in memory of her 
father. 

May McDonald Hope led a Trio in this 
city for over ten years and Paloma 
Schramm organized the Bar-Kah-Sie En- 
semble in which she played piano; the 
Philharmonic violist and ’cellist, Philip 
Kahgan and Axel Simonsen and other 
artists joined. The Compinsky Trio play- 
ing numerous and well-planned concert- 
lists in Hollywood and the Penstemur Trio 
consisting of Michel Penha, Lillian Steuber 
and Alexander Murray, are at present our 


only consistently concertizing chamber 
organizations. ; 
The probable reason for this is that 


most of the capable string players are en- 
gaged in the film studios much of the time 
and have too little freedom for rehearsals. 
The Compinskys keep together because 
they are of one family and the Pentemur 
Trio has been subsidized in the past by a 
member of the famous Chicago music-lov- 
ing family, the McCormicks. 

Contemporary composers live in South- 
ern California in increasing numbers. They 
are engaged for film-scoring or original 
composition for pictures and often arrange 
concerts of their own works played by fa- 
mous instrumentalists who are here for the 
same purpose. Chamber orchestras play at 
such affairs with a spontaneity that covers 
defects due to few rehearsals. The Theater 
Alliance music council is a group of this 
type. The works of Louis Gruenberg, 
Ernst Toch, Arnold Schoenberg, and Erich 
Korngold and others not so well known are 
heard at their concerts. 

Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge has given 
us splendid quartet concerts in our Uni- 
versities; U.S.C., U.C.L.A., Occidental 
College and Claremont Colleges from time 
to time and for the reason of her intelli- 
gent beneficence, the Kolisch Quartet, the 
Pro Arte, the Roth and now the Coolidge 
have often been in residence and play their 
tour programs here first. 


College Activities 


The colleges sponsor a full artists’ series 
each Winter in their unusually spacious, 
new auditoriums. The principal concerts 
down-town are held in the Philharmonic 
Auditorium opposite Pershing Square 
where many of the Federation events are 
being held, of course, but the Hotel Bilt- 
more has a Music Room for recitals and 
the Ebell Theater of the largest woman’s 
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The Los Angeles Woman's Symphony, Ruth Haroldson, Conductor, the 
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Oldest Woman's Symphony Orchestra in the United States, Will 


Participate in the Biennial Program of the Federation, of Which It Is a Member 


club harboring a music department, is often 
used also. 

The population of Los Angeles is mostly 
American. It has a lead over New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland and Bos- 
ton in the percentage of citizens born in 
this country, but its largest alien groups, 
the Mexican and Japanese, are not de- 
monstrably musical. The Mexicans love to 
sing with a guitar and to dance the Span- 
ish dances but not in groups. The Jap- 
anese are backing a number of talented 
young people who excel in voice. 

Our City College has an opera studio 
conducted by Hugo Strelitzer under Super- 
visor Louis Woodson Curtis, that presents 
full-fledged grand opera and several of its 
best singers are either Japanese or Arme- 
nian descendants. Ralph Peterson of that 
school has trained a young cappella choir 
that sings professionally. 


Music in Pasadena 


Richard Lert, finishing two years of 
opera direction in the Los Angeles Adult 
Education department, will speak at the 
Biennial opera Forum. He has played an 
outstanding part in the music life of Pasa- 
dena especially. The semi-professional 
Civic Orchestra there is maintained by 
the city and a few donors which permits 
the concerts to be open to the public. An 
annual contest gives solo opportunities to 
young aspirants. He directs the seven- 
year-old Pasadena Festival with an annual 
presentation of a Handel Oratorio as its 
climax. Lert is a world authority on 
Handel and conducts the Bach Society of 
chorus and chamber orchestra, which start- 
ed in the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy where the scientists take an unusual 
interest in music. 

Albert Einstein set the professors and 
students there an excellent example when 
he was in residence a few years ago. He 
would excuse himself from any notable 
guest who stayed too long to discuss his 
theory of relativity, if an appointment with 
pianist-teacher Thilo Becker (for more 
than forty years a leading musician in Los 
Angeles and teacher of Olga Steeb, Lester 
Donahue, Richard Tetley-Kardos and many 
others) for a music session had come up. 


The National Association for Blind Art- 
ists has headquarters in this city with Mary 
Cook Cowerd, soprano and lecturer, lead- 
ing them. Beatrice Fenner, composer, has 
invented a music-Braille and she further 
demonstrates her refusal to be handicapped, 
by publishing her own music and poems 
and selling them herself just as Carrie 
Jacobs Bond did in her early days in Chi- 
cago. Genevieve Wiley, contralto, and 
James Townsend, tenor, are blind musi- 
cians who are frequently heard. 

Mrs. Bond lives in her Hollywood can- 
yon just back of the famous Bowl she 
helped to establish and she will be at the 
Museum to welcome the Federation visi- 
tors with other composers; Elinor Remick 


Warren, whose father James G. has greatly 
aided the choralists of the city by his ad- 
vice and financing; Cadman who is taking 
an active part in the community music life 
again from his home in Glendale, a large 
suburb of this city of suburbs; Homer 
Simmons, young composer-pianist who con- 
ducts a workshop of composition with the 
help of George Scharl, pianist, Ruth Terry 
Koechig, a leading mezzo-soprano, and a 
string quartet; Albert Hay Malotte, com- 
poser of much music to scriptural texts 
since he left Walt Disney’s Studio; Rich- 
ard Hageman, who makes his home here 
in Palm Springs where he recovers irom 
strenuous film-scoring activities, and Lee 
Pattison, who is the newly chosen head of 
the music department at Claremont C»'- 
leges Summer School and of Scripps Col- 
lege in Claremont’s group, in the Winter. 
Pattison has built the first all-American 
music session in the West for this Summer 
School at Claremont beginning June 25, 
the day the Federation convention closes. 
John Powell will be a member of the fac- 
ulty. 


A little farther away Marcella Craft and 
Barton Bachmann have founded the River- 
side Opera Association aided by the River- 
side Board of Education. Manv Southern 
California singers have had their operatic 
training under Miss Craft and their per- 
formances, usually five or six each Winter 
season in the Junior College Auditorium of 
Riverside, attract attention all over the 
Southwest. 

The Los Angeles County Music Teach- 
er’s Association is active under the chair- 
manship of Alexia Bassian, although not 
all the 5,000 music teachers accredited to 
this city of 454 square miles belong to it. 


Outside of the county, in Redlands, tine 
citizens of Riverside and San Bernardino 
join in the weekly concerts of the Redlands 
Community Music Association. Mrs. G. E. 
Mullen is president again this year as she 
was eighteen years ago when it was 
founded. 

In 1930 the National Association of Or- 
ganists met with Roland Diggle, Dudley 
Warner Fitch, Percy Shaul Hallett, Ciar- 
ence Mader and Ernest Douglas, the local 
leaders. Since then William Ripley Dorr, 
leader of the foremost Boy Choir in South- 
ern California, the St. Luke’s Choristers, 
has taken charge and the organists’ guild 
takes a prominent place in the music life 
of the city. 

Wilshire Boulevard is called the million 
dollar row of churches because of the mag- 
nificent array of church buildings erected 
in recent years. Rabbi Edgar F. Magnin 
of the Temple Emanuel is top-line speaker 
on music for many civic organizations and 
practices what he preaches by maintaining 
a very fine vocal quartet with Clemence 
Gifford, contralto, as an outstanding mem- 
ber. Alexander Schreiner is organist 


Arthur Leslie Jacobs who came a few 
years ago after the death of John Small- 


man, who did more than any one person 
to develop the choir singing of this part 
of the State, is head of the Cathedral 
Choir of the First Congregational Church 
where a sacred music forum will be held 
on June 22. He has not only upheld the 
tradition of an annual Bach festival at the 
church but advanced a modern musical 
festival as well. 


Aiding Contemporary Music 


Contemporary music has been furthered 
by the Los Angeles chapter of Pro Musica 
whose present president, Mary V. Hollo- 
way, is representing the Federation in pub- 
lic relations. E. Robert Schmitz estab- 
lished this chapter when he and his wife, 
Germaine, lived for several years in Holly- 
wood. Mrs. Carter of Hollywood Bowl 
fame took an interest in this chapter and 
the visits of Ernest Bloch, Honegger, 
Ravel and others, sponsored by this society 
helped to make Los Angeles music-con- 
scious. 

One of the first all-American programs 
was presented by this group in Pasadena 
years ago with Roy Harris and Arthur 
Farwell, residents at that time, represented. 
The very first all-American program was 
arranged many years ago in the Gamut 
Club by Bruno David Ussher, critic and 
lecturer, now a columnist on the Los 
Angeles Daily News. 

The Society of Native American Com- 
posers led by Arthur Lange is now the 
representative body fostering American 
music and most of its members will be on 
hand for the forthcoming American Fes- 
tival of the Federation. 


The Crescendo Club of men, Lazar 
Samoiloff, president, is dedicated to the 
hearing of Southern California composers 
regardless of birth. Its programs are of 
more than passing interest to its members 
which include Joseph Achron, Adolph 
Weiss, Rowland Leach and Paul Pisk of 
Redlands University, Gerald Strang, 
George Tremblay and José Rodriguez, who 
has pioneered for better radio music with 
K.F.I. director,’Carl Haverlin, all during 
the microphone years which we ire in the 
midst of. There are three national net- 
works terminating in Hollywood. 





St. Louis Grand Opera Association to 
Give Autumn Performances 


St. Louis, June 10.—The St. Louis 
Grand Opera Association is scheduled 
for a season of three performances to 
be given during October and Novem- 
ber. It is probable that the opening 
opera will be Verdi’s ‘Falstaff’ sung in 
English. President Walter H. Head re- 
cently announced the re-engagement of 
Laszlo Halasz as artistic and musical 
director of the company for two more 
years. i. W, & 
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the National Federation of Music 

Clubs will stage an Inter-American 
Day, on June 20, during its twenty- 
second biennial convention in Los An- 
geles. This is in conformity with the 
present trend toward closer and more 
sympathetic relationship between the 
United States and the countries South 
of the Border, while at the same time it 
rounds out a period of twelve years’ 
active service on the part of the music 
club organization in behalf of making 
North Amefican music known to South 
America, and vice versa. 

Outstanding among musical features 
for this event will be a program by Elsie 
Houston, Brazilian soprano and inter- 
preter of Voodoo and folk music of the 
tropics. Speakers for the inter-Ameri- 
can Luncheon include: Dr. Carlton 
Sprague Smith, Chief of the Division 
of Music, New York Public Library, 
and member of the Inter-American Con- 
ference Committee, who recently re- 
turned from an extended tour of Latin 
America in the interests of musical in- 
terchange, made at the behest of the 
Division of Cultural Relations of the 
government; Maria Conceicaéo de Bar- 
ros Barreto, of Brazilian University, 
Rio de Janeiro, who is making the long 
trip for the purpose of gaining first- 
hand information relative to exchange 
endeavors, and to study the music club 
movement with a view to its possible es- 
tablishment in Brazil; Lazare Samin- 
sky, New York composer and author of 
“Music in Our Day’, Roland McKinney, 
Chief of the Los Angeles Museum of 
History, Science and Art, whose fine 
Americana exhibit is thrown open to 
our members; and Dr. Henry Purmont 
Eames of Scripps College, eminent au- 
thority on Mexican music. Later in the 
day the assembly will hear an address 
by Carleton Smith, editor and lecturer, 
on the international musical situation 
after the war. 

The day’s program is in keeping with 
the aims and ideals of the Federation 
with regard to fraternizing with the 
other Americas: to become acquainted 
with each other’s musical output as be- 
tween the North and South from the 
standpoint of a new, educational and 
fascinating field of endeavor ; to learn to 
know each other better through know- 
ing each other’s music as a step toward 
solidarity in the Western Hemisphere, 
that it, to help create that mutual under- 
standing, faith and fidelity which are 
so vital to the common welfare of all 
nations this side of the Atlantic; and to 
do this through the channels of the 
5,000 music clubs beli¢ving in the power 
of music to weld people together. 


Pan American Union Aids 


The Pan American Union has been of 
the greatest assistance in making con- 
tacts with Latin American musicians, 
conservatories, symphonic organizations 
and even an occasional Ministry of Cul- 
ture; in lending music of the Latins to 
music clubs and preparing useful list- 
ings of it; and in transporting music to 
and fro. Supplementing the effort of 
the Federation to provide North Amer- 
ican music in the smaller forms, voice, 
violin, piano and chamber music, . for 
presentation in many of the larger cities 
of the Republics, the generous collabora- 
tion of American publishers and com- 
posers has made possible the perform- 
ance of a number of symphonic works 
in several of the capitals. Two “festi- 


Fre: the first time in its history, 
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vals” of American music have been 
staged, one at Buenos Aires in 1931, 
with the aid of the American Embassy, 
the other at Valparaiso, Chili, in 1938, 
sponsored by the Academia de Piano, 
Eleonora Sgolia de Alvarez, director. 
Composers represented thus far are well 
over 100, including such names as Car- 
penter, Beach, Mason, Powell, Harris, 
Griffes, Hanson, Taylor, Stoessel, etc. 

Indicating one of the chief reasons 
for requests coming across the Border 
Line asking that music by United States 
composers be sent down for reading or 
performance, are the words of José 
Inacio Cabral Lima, of the Pernambuco 
Conservatory at Recife, Brazil, which 
are echoed by practically all who are co- 
operating; ‘“‘We are almost wholly un- 
familiar with North American com- 
posers and we would like to avail our- 
selves of this opportunity (the sug- 
gested collaboration) to promote musi- 
cal understanding.” Appeals, too, have 
come from conservatory and music 
libraries, and the scores of more than 
fifty American symphonic works have 
been forwarded to various. cities, 
twenty-two of them going to Buenos 
Aires alone as a nucleus for a “United 
States Lending Library.” 


Reciprocity on Programs 


In return for the presentation of our 
music below the Equator, the music 
clubs have increasingly included Span- 
ish American works on their yearly 
schedules, supplemented by study of the 
history as well as the music and dances 
of these alluring countries, and making 
their own English translations of Span- 
ish and Portuguese songs. In this con- 
nection the Federation of Music Clubs, 
realizing that sooner or later the nations 
in the Western Hemisphere must mas- 
ter each other’s language, and that to 
speak in a common tongue is the quick- 
est road to understanding, is urging its 
clubs to take up the study of these lan- 
guages, particularly Spanish, as part of 
their activities this coming season. 

One of the great drawbacks to full in- 
terchange of music with the peoples of 
the other Americas has been the inac- 
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cessibility of good program material, 
music of substantial worth in which 
Latin America abounds, but which is 
little known because much of it is un- 
published. A start in the right direction 
has been made by the Federation in 
compiling short lists of such of the 
smaller works (excluding band and or- 
chestra) as it feels may be recom- 
mended from each Republic and which 
are available through our publishers. 
Naturally, being Western Hemisphere 
in substance, these lists include music 
by Canadians because Canada is being 
drawn closer than ever to the center of 
our musical orbit. With a little neces- 
sary reference and bibliography, these 
listings are being used by the member- 


of Progress Toward the Ideal of W estern Hemis- 
phere Solidarity —5,000 Music Clubs Seen as 
Potent Factor in Aiding Common Welfare of the 


ship with the expectation of adding to 
them gradually as the great wealth of 
really fine Latin American music un- 
folds. 

About three years ago, in connection 
with all these efforts, we had the pleas- 
ure of assisting Dr. Francisco Curt 
Lange, eminent music educator of Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay, to launch a Pan- 
American music journal, the Boletin 
latino americano de musica, which was 
the first publication of its kind to serve 
all the Republics by giving space to 
each for important happenings and thus 
constituting a unifying cultural bond. 
Published every three or four months, 
with a fine music supplement, the Bo- 

(Continued on page 61) 


Composers Around Frederick the Great 
(See Page 11) 


Frederick Il ‘The Great’ of Prussia 
(1712-86) was not merely a lover of music 
and a flute virtuoso, but also a gifted com- 
poser. Under his regency the city of Ber- 
lin became a center of music, where such 
eminent artists as C. P. E. Bach, Graun, 
Benda, and Quantz made their permanent 
home. 


Flute concert at the court of Frederick Il. 
Contemporary engraving by P. Haas. This 
engraving shows the King playing a Flute 
Concerto to the accompaniment of a string 
orchestra and a Silberman Grand Piano 
(the King owned some of the oldest pianos 
ever built). At the left are two greyhounds, 
the King’s favorite dogs. 


Princess Anna Amalia of Prussia. Anna 
Amalia of Prussia (1723-87), the sister of 
Frederick the Great, was a highly gifted 
composer who wrote not only Protestant 
chorales, but also whole oratorios. She sys- 
tematically collected the music of her time 
and her library counted among the most 
valuable of the eighteenth century. 


C. P. E. Bach, silhouette. C. P. E. Bach 
(1714-88) was the second surviving son 
of J. S. Bach. From 1740 to 1767 he lived 
in Berlin as chamber-cembalist of Freder- 
ick the Great. He was by far the most dis- 
tinguished master among the musicians at 
the King’s Court. 

C. P. E. Bach, Frontispiece of a Clavier 
Concerto of 1764. Our picture shows the 
frontispiece of a Concerto (Bach calls it a 
‘Sonatina’) for clavier and small orchestra 
printed in Berlin. The copy reproduced 
here belonged to Johannes Brahms, who 
was a great admirer of C. P. E. Bach. 
Brahms’s signature is to be seen in the 
right bottom corner. 


Johann Joachin Quantz by Schleuen. 
J. J. Quantz (1699-1773), the famous flute 
virtuoso, composer and theorist, was the 
flute teacher of Frederick the Great, for 
whom he wrote no less than 300 Concertos 
and 200 other pieces. Quantz, who had the 
title of court-composer, received a yearly 
salary of 2000 ducats (about 5000 dollars) 
and in addition a substantial present for 
each new composition. Quantz also built 
flutes which the King greatly appreciated. 
Frederick paid 100 ducats (about 250 dol- 
lars) for each of them. 


K. H. Graun by Moller Preisler, 1752. 
K. H. Graun (1703-59) was the youngest 
and most gifted of three brothers who were 
all engaged in composition. Frederick the 
Great appointed Karl Heinrich his conduc- 
tor and authorized him to build up an 
Italian ensemble for the Berlin Opera. 
Graun was a composer of wide reputation. 
His passion-oratorio, ‘The Death of Jesus’, 
for a long time enjoyed greater fame than 
J. S. Bach’s passions. 


American characters from K. H. Graun’s 
opera ‘Montezuma’ (1755). Frederick the 
Great wrote the libretto to various works 
by Graun, among them the opera ‘Monte- 
zuma’. This picture of two of the opera’s 
characters show what a hazy idea eigh- 
teenth century Germany had of an ‘Ameri- 
can King’ and an American girl. 


Franz Benda by Schuster Falke, 1756. 
Franz Benda (1709-86) was the oldest 
member of a large Czech family of mu- 
sicians and composers. He won fame 
mainly as a violin virtuoso and composer 
of works for string instruments. From 1733 
he was in the service of Frederick II, who 
made him his Konzertmeister (leader of 
the orchestra) in 1771. 


Frontispiece to Sperontes’s ‘Singende 
Muse an der Pleisse’ (1736). Johan Sigis- 
mund Scholze (1705-50) published in Leip- 
zig under the pseudonym of Sperontes a 
collection of songs which played a very im- 
portant role in the development of Rococo 
music. Its influence was strongly felt in 
Northern Germany, especially in Berlin. 
The charming frontispiece of the work 
shows in the foreground a group of divini- 
ties and human beings making music. In 
the background the city of Leipzig is to be 
seen. 


Serenade from C. F. Henrici’s (Pican- 
der’s) Poems, 1729. Torch-light Serenades 
enjoyed great popularity in the eighteenth 
century. The singers were frequently ac- 
companied by a string quartet and lute. 
The Latin caption on top of the woodcut 
reads: “Night, love and wine do not sug- 
gest moderation”, The picture is taken 
from a work by the poet Henrici, known 
under the pseudonym of Picander, whose 
poems were set to music by J. S. Bach. 
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Clubs Take New Interest in Film Music 





Federation Inaugurates Awards 


for Musical Merit in Pictures 


By Mrs. Grace WIDNEY MABEE 


third and fourth largest industries 

in the world are two of the most 
important centributors to mass develop- 
ment—music and motion pictures; and 
that the first and second largest indus- 
tries, oil and steel, furnish motive power 
for their audiences. 

Even in nickelodeon days motion pic- 
ture theaters recognized their depen- 
dence upon music to create acting mood. 
Finally, with the development of sound 
pictures, the union of the two arts was 
accomplished. That comparatively few 
of the 85,000,000 weekly picture patrons 
consciously hear the music is evidence 
of the completeness of that union. In the 
days of silent pictures the great com- 
posers and conductors were not at- 
tracted to the screen. They felt it was 
beneath their dignity. But with the com- 
ing of sound and through the influence 
of our sister art, the radio, there has 
come a change and at last the great mu- 
sicians of the world are interested. 

In the early days, the art of synchro- 
nizing music to completed film plays de- 
volved upon the theaters themselves. 
First the piano, next the player-piano, 
then the organ, and finally symphony 
orchestras of sixty-five to eighty-five 
musicians, served as accompaniment. 
They assisted in establishing the 
mood—or that was the intention, pro- 
vided the musician had enough imagina- 
tion and artistry to do so while the 
silent pictures flashed on the screen. 


The First Special Score 

It was D. W. Griffith who first used 
a specially composed musical score for 
his ‘Birth of a Nation’ about 1915. 
Twelve full orchestras were engaged 
and traveled with the picture to 200 
cities. The first talking picture, “The 
Jazz Singer’, starring Al Jolson, ap- 
peared in 1927—and the Screen became 
Theater! Now pictures and music flow 
from the same celluloid film and sound 
track, and changed techniques in compo- 
sition and performance have created a 
new era in music. 

Will H. Hays, in his career as head 
of the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America since 1923, has 
been one of the leaders in the effort to 
align good music and good pictures. 
These efforts began long before the ad- 
vent of the motion picture sound track. 
In 1926, to focus public attention on the 
mood and atmosphere music accom- 
panying the pictures, a Music Memory 
Contest was promoted by Governor Carl 
E. Milliken, secretary of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America. The contestants were asked 
to give the name of the selection and its 
composer ; also to tell at what time dur- 
ing the picture it was played, giving 
the scene and the mood. It was a great 
national drive to increase appreciation 
of music in this country. 

So widespread was the interest in 
this contest that producers were encour- 
aged to consider music more seriously. 
Music libraries were searched for com- 
positions that might be arranged to play 
an important part in the understanding 
of pictures. But the motion picture is a 


|: is startlingly significant that the 


new art, and music is one of the oldest. 
With the advent of sound pictures, pro- 
ducers realized this. They became ambi- 
tious to develop an idiom in music that 
would be technically and artistically in 
harmony with the other new art of their 
creation, and they turned to the Motion 
Picture Producers Association to help 
them to obtain the services of good com- 
posers to write original music for some 
of the more pretentious films. 

Today the greatest musicians in the 
world are in the service of motion pic- 
tures. The challenge to composers to 
create this new idiom that brings their 
art before so many people has no paral- 
lel in the spur to composition. This 
movement has been an important factor 
in making music the third largest indus- 
try in the country. It is approximately 
an $18,000,000 annual payroll item on 
the books of its benefactor. No longer 
are the producers influenced by the fe- 
tish that all good musicians must be 
Europeans; they have sought all over 
the world for the best composers to cre- 
ate this new music, and the majority of 
the men on their amazing payroll are 
native Americans! Those who are not 
are naturalized citizens. 

Certain actors, directors and play- 
wrights would like to have the motion 
picture audience live on in the belief 
that music does no more for films than 
a coat of paint does to an automobile, 
which, because it doesn’t make the car 
run, has no particular value. How- 
ever, music must definitely be a part of 
the dramatic motif. One of our best 
Hollywood producers says, “There are 
two kinds of pictures, those which en- 
tertain and those which move emotion- 
ally. The latter, too, can be entertain- 
ing.” 

Public Demand for Musicals 

Public demand is now bringing many 
film musicals to the fore to help drive 
away the cares of the day. The average 
picture-goer, completely absorbed with 
the story, dramatic action and beautiful 
photography, often fails to realize that 
the music in our films is an all-impor- 
tant factor in establishing mood and at- 
mosphere. The screen audience is lit- 
erally starved for real music and wel- 
comes the classics equally with the 
popular tunes of passing fancy, but it 
wants none of them thrust upon it from 
the screen without a logical motive. 
Melody must have a reason for being. 

Credit must be given to Virgil Thom- 


son for the best explanation of music’s 
purpose in the films. His conception 
is—the score supplies a sort of human 
warmth to the figures on the screen. 
The quickest way to the heart and feel- 
ings is through the ear. Dr. Bruno 
David Ussher says, ‘“‘Music makes a con- 
tribution without which, even the best 
plot, speech, action and photography in 
their combined appeal, remain incom- 
plete’. Thus, music on the screen with 
almost twenty million dollars spent upon 
it annually, is one of the most important 
artistic movements in America today. 

The National Federation of Music 
Clubs, with over one-half million mem- 
bers, encourages every phase of con- 
structive music development which 
might play a part in the permanent 
happiness and spiritual growth of the 
people in this nation. The Federation 
has recognized the great development of 
music in films, the necessity of giving 
thought and study to this new idiom of 
musical composition. Names and per- 
sonalities of many of the fine musicians 
working in the studios are unknown to 
the general public, and credit is not 
always given to those deserving com- 
posers who work behind the scenes but 
nevertheless contribute much of music 
value to all pictures. The supervisor of 
music lays out the work for the scorers, 
song writers, arrangers, and orchestra- 
tors, conductors, cutters: and others, to 
all of which certain credit should go for 
the beautiful music we hear in some of 
the more recent pictures. 

Firmly established and occupying a po- 
sition unique in Hollywood, the annual 
presentation of Awards of Merit by the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sci- 
ences has become an internationally out- 
standing event of each year. The decision 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs 
to set up awards for excellence of musical 
scoring in the different classifications ap- 
plicable to motion pictures is one of the 
most important moves the Federation has 
made. Over 200 of the leading musicians 
of the country (in fact, the list of judges 
reads like a “Who’s Who” in American 
musical life), are sending in their estimates 
of pictures recommended by the Hollywood 
music committee. 

Handsomely embossed plaques, the Fed- 
eration’s equivalent for Motion Picture 
“Oscars”, will be given in the following 
classifications: (1) an original musical 
score for a dramatic picture; (2) a score 
which is partly original and includes adap- 
tations or special arrangements of existing 
materials ; (3) a stage musical; (4) a fea- 
ture-length cartoon; (5) a short; (6) a 
male and/or female performance; and (7) 
an original song. Awards will be made 
during the Biennial Convention and Ameri- 
can Musical Festival held in Los Angeles 
in June. The Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America will present 
a program of film music in the Hollywood 
Bowl on June 21, at which time the awards 
will be made by Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, 
president of the National Federation. 

A total of twenty-three feature films, 
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selected after preliminary balloting, will 
figure in the final choices. These include 
‘Northwest Mounted Police’, ‘City for 
Conquest’, ‘So Ends Our Night’, ‘Our 
Town’, ‘The Sea Wolf’, ‘They Knew What 
They Wanted’, ‘Thief of Bagdad’, ‘The 
Long Voyage Home’, ‘Kitty Foyle’, “The 
Great Lie’, and ‘Penny Serenade’ under 
consideration for the best original score; 
‘Spring Parade’, ‘Her First Romance’, 
‘There's Magic in Music’, ‘Andy Hardy’s 
Private Secretary’, ‘Arise, My Love’, ‘Hit 
Parade of 1941’, ‘Ziegfeld Girl’, and ‘Tin 
Pan Alley’ considered for the best score 
in part original and in part adapted; and 
‘Bitter Sweet’, ‘Little Nelly Kelly’ and ‘No, 
No, Nanette’ under consideration as_ the 
best musical transferred to the screen. 

Only one feature-length cartoon is 
under consideration, Walt Disney’s ‘Fan- 
tasia’, which is therefore assured an 
award. Plaques will be presented for the 
best musical score for a short cartoon, 
with ‘Puss Gets the Boot’, ‘The Homeless 
Flea’, ‘Bone Trouble’ and ‘Pluto’s Play- 
mate’ in line; for the best music score for 
a typical short, ‘Dog in the Orchard’ and 
‘More About Nostradamus’ are under con- 
sideration; and for the best documentary 
‘The Fight for Life’ as the sole contender. 

America’s best-liked singing film stars 
of the feminine persuasion are Deanna 
Durbin, Edith Fellows, Susanna Foster, 
Katherine Grayson and Jeanette Mac- 
Donald, if the opinion of 200 or more mu- 
sicians and educators who have been par- 
ticipating in the National Federation of 
Music Clubs’ first poll to select recipients 
for musical film awards is any criterion. 
One will be proclaimed the possessor of 
the “best woman’s voice on the Screen”. 

A film orchestra from the studios will 
furnish music for the Hollywood Bowl 
program at which the awards are to be 
presented, and selections by the singing 
stars will constitute the remainder of the 
gala entertainment. Although the first 
awards are being presented as a feature of 
the Federation’s twenty-second Biennial 
Convention in Los Angeles, June 18 to 25, 
the annual poll will probably become a per- 
manent feature of the Federation program. 

The committee in charge of the Motion 
Picture Festival of Music at the Holly- 
wood Bowl includes Nathaniel Finston 
( Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer), chairman; Con- 
stantine Bakaleinikoff (RKO-Radio) ; Leo 
Forbstein (Warner Bros.); Cy Feuer 
(Republic); Louis R. Lipstone (Para- 
mount); Alfred Newman (20th Century- 
Fox); Charles Previn (Universal); and 
Morris Stoloff (Columbia). 

Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, director of the 
West Coast Community Service Depart- 
ment of the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, Inc., and her as- 
sistant, Alice Evans Fields, have given 
valuable assistance. 
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among our leadership. Frequently the goal we 
sought has been achieved by cooperative endeavor. 
But I would be paying tardy tribute to the women 
who have preceded me in this presidency if I did 
not say that their far-seeing vision has been responsi- 
ble for many projects that have greatly enriched 
American life. 

Many organizations are today banded together to 
insure federal recognition of the arts through the 
support of legislation establishing either a Depart- 
ment or a Bureau of Fine Arts in Washington. But 
it was our organization which some years ago was 
the first to suggest that a Federal Department of 
Fine Arts be inaugurated with a Secretary in the 
Cabinet of the President. 

Our Federation was, so far as I know, the first 
National organization to appoint a committee on 
Music in International Relations. And certainly the 
work of this committee has been a strong contribu- 
tory factor in making American music better known 
abroad, and in fostering goodwill through the pre- 
sentation in this country of music that would effec- 
tively interpret the spirit of other lands. 

In the intensification of cultural relations with 
Latin-America we were one of the early standard- 
bearers. Long before the present National Adminis- 
tration had come into office and inaugurated its Good 
Neighbor policy, the Federation, through the medium 
of musical interchange, was in close communication 
with the Central and South American republics. We 
were, I am happy to say, represented at the Confer- 
ence called by Secretary of State Hull to discuss the 
manner and method of fostering a closer cultural re- 
lationship with the countries below the Rio Grande, 
and were among the first organizations to pledge 
whole-souled cooperation. 


Seeking a Better Standard 


With the many ramifications of our program most 
readers of MusitcAL AMERICA are familiar. They 
know that we have been among the groups striving 
earnestly to better standards of musical instruction in 
rural schools and to encourage musical activities in 
remote communities, so that not only our urban popu- 
lation, but our country population, as well, may be 
musically literate. 

They are aware, I am sure, of the encouragement 
we give to the performance of music in the home. In 
fact, at our coming convention in Los Angeles we 
shall feature a chamber music group composed of 
members of two neighbor families who have made 
“home music” so attractive that they have needed no 
other offset to the sometimes none too savory attrac- 
tions that are offered to young people in large cities. 
No one who has ever attended one of our American 
musical festivals, or has listened to broadcasts from 
these events, is unfamiliar with the encouragement 
we give to amateur choral groups, or with the em- 
phasis we place upon the performance of “quality” 
music in the churches in contradistinction to the com- 
positions so frequently heard, which are little more 
than mildly glorified jazz. 

We are an organization of busy people, the major- 
ity of us with homes to manage and children to bring 
up. Accordingly there are limitations to what we 
can accomplish individually and collectively. When 
I survey our record, I am torn between an honest 
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America Rallies to Cultural Jdeals 


pride in what we have achieved, and a consciousness 
of how wide is the field, and how much any organ- 
ization, even though it has a membership of more 
than half a million, must inevitably leave undone. 

Yet I see great hope for the musical future of 
America in a comparatively new organization in the 
formation of which the Federation has played a 
modest part. We cannot claim to have been the first 
group to conceive the idea of a National Music Coun- 
cil which would unite all groups with musical inter- 
ests. Dr. Franklin Dunham, director of religious 
broadcasts for the National Broadcasting Company, 
was the first to voice publicly the need for such an 
organization. Whether his was actually the first 
concept I do not know. 


The National Council—A Lusty Progeny 


But the National Federation of Music Clubs has 
at least the distinction of having called the first meet- 
ing incident to the forming of such a Council, and of 
taking the initiative in making Dr. Dunham’s dream 
come true. In this lusty progeny of a union of idea 
and action, we have the greatest pride. Now nearly 
two years old, with thirty organizations in its mem- 
bership representing not only amateur and semi- 
professional groups like our own, but also profes- 
sional and commercial musical organizations and the 
radio industry, the National Music Council is able 
to bring the best thinking of the entire country to 
bear upon musical problems. 

Its recent survey showing the lamentably small 
percentage of American musical works played by the 
major symphony orchestras of this country—although 
many excellent American symphonic works are avail- 
able—puts challenging factual information in the 
hands of those who are deeply concerned for the wel- 
fare of American music. For the first time in his- 
tory musical groups have sufficient ammunition to 
approach the sponsors of these great orchestras and 
inquire why musical organizations supported at great 
expense by American dollars and conducted for the 
most part by Europeans, give so little consideration 
to the music of the country which gives them their 
livelihood. And because we have the facts in hand, 
there is at least the hope that we may be effectual 
in remedying some of the injustices. 

There are other achievements of the New Music 
Council to which I might make references did space 
permit. But even a single illustration will indicate 
the potentialities of an organization of this type. If 
it be true today, as it was in the time of our fore- 
fathers, that “In union there is strength,” it was a 
happy dav for the musical life of America when the 
National Music Council was formed. 


One more word and T am done. There has been 
much agitation, more or less sporadic, over a period 
of years, as to the importance of presenting opera in 
English. America no longer need be called a non- 
musical nation. Many distinguished foreign musi- 
cians have testified that nowhere in the world is there 
more enthusiastic audience response to the perform- 
ance of the great works of music than here. But, by 
and large, this is not an opera-conscious country. 
Nor will it ever be, I believe, if opera is sunerim- 
posed upon us—sung to us always in a foreign 
tongue, and usually by singers who were born a long 
way from our shores. To make opera a part of the 
very fiber of our national being, as it is in Europe. 
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we must have a generous proportion of it sung to 
us in our native language, so that we will know what 
it is all about, and will be able to respond to the 
drama of the situations as enthusiastically and intel- 
ligently as we do to the beauty of the music. Not 
only should we have operas of our own in the small 
cities, but somewhere in America we should have a 
pure ‘People’s Opera.” The Federation has made 
a modest beginning towards the promotion of opera 
in English. To further such performances will be a 
challenging goal in the years to come. 

But the task that lies directly ahead, more urgent 
and imminent than any I have outlined, is the task 
[ indicated at the beginning of this article. It is not 
idly that we have chosen as the slogan of our con- 
vention “Loyalty through Music”. It is my earnest 
hope that in the coming days in Los Angeles we shall 
be able to express that loyalty so forcefully and in 
such inspiring fashion that not only the people who 
attend, but the millions who through the radio come 
within sound of our voices, will acquire a new con- 
sciousness of what it means to be an American, a 
new conviction of the glorious destiny towards which 
we moye. 
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Julian Carrillo—Mexico 


Luis Sandi—Mexico 
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“The Group of Four” (from the left: Salvador Contreras, Daniel Ayala, Pablo Moncayo 
and Bias Galindco)—Mexico 


Candelario Huizar—Mexico 


José Rolén —Mexico 


Paniagua Martinez— 
Guatemala 


COMPOSERS 


Silvestre Revueltas—Mexico 


Manuel M. Ponce—Mexico 


Ricardo Castillo—Guatemala 


Julio Mata— 
Costa Rica 


Ricardo Fabrega— 


Alfredo de Saint-Malo—Panama 


(Left) Panama 


Alejandro Monestel—Costa Rico 
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Viewing a Terra Incognita of Music 


First Comprehensive Survey of the Music 
of Our Southern Neighbors Reveals 
Much Creative Talent—Folklore Offers 


Rich Material for Original Compositions 


By Nico_as SLONIMSKY 


HERE are still many countries 
on the musical map that are la- 
belled terra incognita. Presum- 
ably, musical activities must be going 
on in every country, and with the uni- 
versal spread of music education there 
must also be composers, even if bad 
ones. And there is always a chance of 
finding something new even in bad mu- 
sic, just because it is entirely free from 
inhibitions imposed by too much con- 
servatory training. A musician who 
knows exactly the difference between 
good and bad music is beyond redemp- 
tion. He is set in his notions, and will 
not budge. But a musician who writes 
bad music in all sincerity may have 
something interesting to reveal even 
if it be only of psychological interest. 
Mozart in his parody on village mu- 
sicians used consecutive fifths, whole 
tone scales, and even polytonality to 
show off the illiteracy of ignorant mu- 
sicians, but all these elements of writ- 
ing are now taken very seriously, in- 
deed. Many popular songs of the senti- 
mental kind are often illiterate from the 
standpoint of harmony. Yet, they form 
some sort of city folklore which has its 
socio-esthetic value. 


Native Music of Interest 


I have for some years been trying to 
penetrate the musical jungle of un- 
mapped regions and find out what is 
going on in the blank spaces of the 
globe. Unfortunately, many of these 
unmapped countries have already been 
civilized by a music missionary from 
Europe who taught the natives how to 
write standard bad music. But there are 
still some musicians left who compose 
music freely, and once in a while pro- 
duce something of interest. 

The countries that are completely left 
out of music surveys and dictionaries 
are those of Central America, lying be- 
tween Mexico and Colombia. In the last 
decade or so, a great deal of music by 
Mexican composers has been heard. 
Yet, I recali that in 1931, when I con- 
ducted an early Chavez work at one of 
my concerts of American Music in 
Paris and called Chavez “quasi célébre” 
in my program notes, Florent Schmitt 
took me to task in the pages of Le 
Temps, for at that time it seemed 
strange that Chavez should be regarded 
as a notable composer. 


The Musical Pooh-Bah 


In the smaller countries of Central 
America musical life centers on military 
bands, playing open-air concerts on the 
main square of the capital and the 
larger cities. The conductor of such a 
band constitutes a musical Pooh-Bah, 
the “Lord High of Everything Else”, 
who does arranging, teaching of prac- 
tically all instruments, and the provid- 
ing of musical entertainment at social 


functions. These band conductors are 
practical musicians. They learn their 
trade as apprentices to the previous 
conductor, and a son often takes over 
an orchestra from the father. There is 
nothing objectionable in this procedure. 
In fact, as far as practical experience 
goes, it has everything to commend it- 
self over the orthodox conservatory 
education that fills the student with a 
lot of rules, but leaves him helpless be- 
fore the practical task of arranging a 
waltz, or composing a march in a hurry. 


MEXICO 


An adequate survey of Mexican music 
would require a volume. Musical activ- 
ity in Mexico is richly varied both in 
creative composition, and concert sched- 
ule. The name of Carlos Chavez dom- 
inates the scene, but there are many 
other composers who write greatly sig- 
nificant music besides Chavez: Manuel 
M. Ponce, Candelario Huizar, José 
Rol6n, Juan B. Fuentes, Luis Sandi, and 
the “Group of Four” (Daniel Ayala, 
Salvador Contreras, Pablo Moncayo, 
and Blas Galindo). Mexican music has 
suffered grievous loss in the death of 
Silvestre Revueltas, a greatly original 
composer who died in Mexico City on 
Oct. 5, 1940, at the age of forty (he was 
born on the last day of the 1800's, Dec. 
31, 1899). He believed in the political 
and revolutionary potency of music. His 
last ballet, first performed in Mexico 


City on the night of his death, was 
dedicated to the theme of mass struggle 
against the Mexican brand of dictator- 
ship of the Diaz era. Revueltas was 
violent in his nature as he was violent 
in his music. But he could also be ten- 
der, particularly when he wrote in the 
unaffected style of popular modes. 

The musical biography of Carlos 
Chavez (born in Mexico City, June 13, 
1899) as composer falls into three dis- 
tinct periods. The first was distin- 
guished by experimentation in tech- 
nique, and abstraction in subject matter. 
This period includes such “machine age” 
pieces as ‘Energia’, and the ballet ‘H. P.’ 
(Horsepower). The second period is 
marked by socio-political content, as ex- 
emplified by his powerful ‘Sinfonia 
Proletaria’. His recent phase is na- 
tional, implying stylization of native 
Mexican melodies and rhythms, and 
sublimation in a modern form. Of this 
most mature period of Chavez’s creative 
evolution, the most important work is 
‘Sinfonia India’, relying basically on 
Mayan melos. 

Manuel M. Ponce (born in Mexico 
City, on Dec. 8, 1886), who lived in 
Paris for several years, but recently 
returned to Mexico, can write in a 
richly contrapuntal idiom, or in a lus- 
ciously impressionistic style, according 
to needs. His ballet on the subject of 
Mexican history, ‘Chapultepec’, was pro- 
duced in Philadelphia in 1934. A num- 
ber of his instrumental works has been 
published in Paris, as well as collections 
of compositions for the guitar. 


José Rolén (born at Ciudad Guzman 
on June 22, 1883) studied as a pianist in 
Paris, and has acquired a_ thorough 
knowledge of the classics. In his musi- 
cal outlook, he has been most affected 
by Debussy. He returned to Mexico in 
1907, and devoted himself to composi- 
tion and teaching. His Piano Concerto 
is a brilliant virtuoso piece. Of his 
works of national inspiration, to be men- 
tioned is the orchestral ‘Suite Folklorica’. 

Candelario Huizar (born at Jerez on 
Feb. 2, 1888) is the composer of three 
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symphonies reflecting the spirit of the 
country. The first, ‘Pueblerinas’, was 
presented by the Mexican Symphony on 
Nov. 6, 1931, and the second ‘Oxpaniztli’ 
was presented by the same organization 
on Sept. 4, 1936. The third symphony 
was originally subtitled ‘Struggle’, but 
the composer withdrew the programatic 
title at the premiere given by the Mexi- 
can Symphony on July 29, 1938. While 
Huizar uses native themes, the form of 
his symphonies and other works is tra- 
ditional. 

Juan Bautista Fuentes (born in Guad- 
alajara, Jalisco, on March 16, 1869), 
autodidact in composition, is a prolific 
composer of music in all genres, includ- 
ing a ‘Sinfonia Mexicana’, over sixty 
piano pieces, sacred music, etc. He is 
also the author of several treatises on 
music. His idiom has elements of early 
impressionism. 

Among composers of young Mexico 
are Luis Sandi, and the members of the 
“Group of Four”. Luis Sandi (born in 
Mexico City on Feb. 22, 1905) follows 
Revueltas in the belief that music must 
associate itself with the problems of 
social betterment. His ballet music por- 
trays the exploitation of workers on 
Mexican plantations, and Sandi’s treat- 
ment of the theme is an appeal for a 
more equitable distribution of natural 
resources, 

Of the “Group of Four” the most 
active musician is Daniel Ayala (born 
at Abalé, Yucatan, on June 21, 1908). 
He is of pure Indian (Mayan) blood, 
and his music is uncompromisingly, 
sometimes savagely, racial. He has an 
extraordinary feeling for instrumental 
color. His technique of composition is 
curiously original, and is based on a free 
counterpoint of themes, rather than on 
intervallic relationship. Among his 
works, his symphonic poem ‘Tribu’ and 
his ballet ‘Uchben X’Coholte’ are ex- 
traordinary in their primitiveness of ex- 
pression. He has recently completed 
another ballet ‘El Hombre Maya’ in- 
spired; as most of his music, by Indo- 
American melos. It was first performed 
in Mexico City on Nov. 21, 1940, 

Pablo Moncayo (born in Guadalajara 
on June 29, 1912) is a composer of 
chamber music who seeks to combine 
the spirit of primitive folk song with 
traditional classical forms. 

Salvador Contreras (born at Guer- 
amaro on Nov. 10, 1912) follows a less 
aggressive national line, and his music 
is conditioned mainly by formal design. 

Finally, Blas Galindo (born in Mex- 
ico City on Feb. 3, 1911) composes 
mostly in small forms in a strongly con- 
trapuntal idiom. His Ballet Suite was 
presented at the Festival of Fine Arts in 
Mexico in November 1940. 

Julian Carrillo (born in Mexico City 


(Continued on page 16) 
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(Continued from page 15) 

on Jan. 28, 1875) is the unicorn of mod- 
ern music. After an early period of 
traditional music making, he evolved a 
system of fractional tones, not only 
quarter tones, but eighth tones, and six- 
teenth tones as well. For this system he 
has also invented a new musical nota- 
tion, which he calls “Sonido 13”, that is, 
thirteenth sound, beyond the common 
twelve sounds. Not only has he com- 
posed music in these fractional inter- 
vals, but he has also arranged, or, as he 
prefers to term it, “metamorphosed” the 
music of Bach and Beethoven in quarter 
tones, thus extracting the square root 
from the classics, and converting the 
octave into the tritone. 


GUATEMALA 


Guatemala possesses a high degree of 
musical culture. It has a Conservatory 
of Music, competently led, and capable 
of giving a thorough training to stu- 
dents. The primary task of every na- 
tional composer, to collect materials of 
folk music, and to make them avail- 
able as the raw materials for creative 
composition, is performed in Guatemala 
by Jestis Castillo, who was born in the 
village of San Juan Ostuncalco, in the 
district of Quezaltenango, on Sept. 9, 
1877. From his childhood he lived in 
the atmosphere of native music, and the 
modes of the Quichés, the Indian 
branch of Guatemala were more fami- 
liar to him than a major scale. In 1896 
he composed his overture ‘Primera 
Obertura Indigena’ based on _ these 
themes. In 1917 he started his work on 
his first native opera ‘Quiche Vinak’, 
which was performed in Guatemala 
City on July 24, 1924. While these 
works are harmonized according to or- 
thodox usage, his later creations such 
as the ballet ‘Guatema’, and his second, 
as yet unfinished, opera ‘Nicté’ employ 
some modern harmonies. Jestis Castillo 
himself considers his work in musical 
archeology even more important than 
his original compositions. He has es- 
tablished six basic types of Guatemalan 
melodies and has classified them in a 
comprehensive manner. 

His half-brother, Ricardo Castillo, is 
also a composer. He was born in Que- 
zaltenango on Oct. 1, 1891. He went to 
Paris as a youth, and studied there with 
Paul Vidal. Paris has naturally influ- 
enced Ricardo Castillo in the direction 
of impressionism. Several of his piano 
pieces were published in France, reveal- 
ing a talent sensitive to color, but for- 
tunately free from turgid elaboration in 
harmony. As to the subject matter, it 
is invariably of his native country. Ri- 
cardo Castillo has composed orchestral 
works as well as instrumental pieces. 
He is now instructor at the Conserva- 
tory of Guatemala City. 

Mariano Valverde (born in Quezalte- 
nango on Nov. 20, 1884) is a composer 
of light music for piano, guitar, etc., 
under such sentimental titles as ‘The 
Last Love’, “To Laugh While Crying’, 
‘Azure Waves’ and ‘Moonlight in the 
Ruins’. The last one was inspired by the 
spectacle of ruins left by the earthquake 
of 1917, 

Alberto Mendoza (born in Guate- 
mala City on March 30, 1889) is active 
as educator and conductor as well as 
composer. Incidentally, he was the 
conductor at the performance of Cas- 
tillo’s native opera in 1924. He has 
composed pieces in all genres, and has 
also published a treatise on harmony. 

Paniagua Martinez is now in his 


eighties, for he was born on Sept. 5, 
1856, in Guatemala City. He succeeded 
his father as conductor of military 
bands in various towns of the country. 
Wars and earthquakes seem to haunt 
Paniagua Martinez. First there was 
a war with Salvador, in which he suf- 
fered a road accident. Compelled to 
remain inactive for some time, he be- 
came interested in composition of 
light music, and wrote his first pieces. 
The earthquake of 1902 drove him out 
of Quezaltenango, where he had estab- 
lished himself, to Guatemala City, 
until another earthquake, that of 1917, 
interrupted musical life in Guatemala 
City. The most popular of Paniagua 
Martinez’s waltzes is ‘Bertha’, a rol- 
licking affair in the best quasi Viennese 
manner, 

The modernist of Guatemala is José 
Castafieda (born in Guatemala City on 
May 24, 1898). He has perfected a new 
system of musica} notation, which dis- 
penses with sharps and flats. At one 
time he conducted in Guatemala City an 
ensemble characteristically named Ars 
Nova. He also conducted concerts of 
Latin American music in New York in 
1939. 

Felipe Siliézar, born in Guatemala 
City on May 1, 1903, has written an or- 
chestral suite, ‘Maya’, based on native 
melodies. He has also been active as 
band conductor and composer of mili- 
tary marches, but has now abandoned 
music, and is engaged in commerce. 
His little establishment, “La Economica”, 
sells everything, from shirts to kerosene 
and lottery tickets. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


HONDURAS 


I have made extensive inquiries as to 
the state of music in the republic of 
Honduras. But the sum total of my in- 
formation amounts to one plain fact: 
There are as yet no composers of any 
degree of accomplishment in Honduras. 
Professor M. De Adalid y Gamero 
wrote me in reply to my request for in- 
formation: “I beg to state that I do not 
think that I deserve the honor of figur- 
ing among the Latin American com- 
posers. Besides, although I was born 
in Honduras, I come from Castillian 
Flemish stock and while residing in the 
United States I obtained the papers of 
American citizenship. There have 
never been in my country either insti- 
tutes or conservatories of music. Musi- 
cians here are simple amateurs, with 
out real musical training; yet, they do 
not lack talent. There are at least some 
fifty amateurs who “compose” music: 
Rafael Coello Ramos, who has been 
teaching solfeggio for many years; Ig- 
nacio Galeano and Francisco R. Diez 
Zelaya, all pupils of mine in theory 
and harmony (elements), and all liv- 
ing in Tegucigalpa; Camilo Rivera, also 
a pupil of mine, lives in La Esperanza.” 
The Inspector General of Musical Edu- 
cation in Honduras, Rafael Coello Ra- 
mos, gave me the same names of musi- 
cians, and added a similar reserva- 
tion: “All these musicians are, how- 
ever, only amateurs in composition. Our 
country has no real composers, due to 
the fact that it is very much behind in 
its artistic development”. 
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I wrote to some of the composers 
mentioned in order to get their own 
self-appraisal. Ramon Ruiz V. (born 
in Nicaragua on Feb. 28, 1894) studied 
the trumpet in Honduras and played in 
a military band. He lived for some 
time in Salvador, where he conducted 
the municipal band. He writes with 
candor: ‘““My musical technique is very 
poor, and my little inspirations are not 
based on any knowledge of composition. 
My school was the military band, and 
the few chords that I know from play- 
ing the guitar are my textbook of har- 
mony. If my name is at all mentioned 
as a Honduran composer, it is because 
I have been resident in this country for 
a long time”. 

Camilio Rivera was born in Hondu- 
ras on July 21, 1878. He admits that 
he has little knowledge, and that most 
of his musical experience has come 
from conducting cabaret orchestras. 
His compositions are mostly marches 
and waltzes for the band. 

Ignacio Villanueva Galeano answered 
me with just as much humility as other 
composers of Honduras: “I am nothing 
more than a small figure of a musician, 
and have had no other school than my 
own intelligence, because in our coun- 
try we have no conservatories. Yet, I 
feel very proud that a musical authority 
like you should have the generosity of 
including my name in your most illus- 
trious musical review, and I am sending 
you my most sincere thanks. I am en- 
closing the details of my humble biog- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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(Continued from page 16) 
raphy and an original piece of music.” 
His “humble biography” gives the fol- 
lowing facts: Born on Feb. 1, 1885, he 
studied the cornet and played in a band, 
subsequently becoming conductor of the 
band in his native town, La Esperanza. 
He was accepted as a clarinetist in the 
military band in Salvador, after playing 
a polka with variations at sight. He 
has also played the flute and piccolo, but 
his health failed as a result of too much 
playing on wind instruments, further 
aggravated by “an alcoholomania, rap- 
idly leading to bodily destruction and 
complete demoralization”; he adds, 
however, that he has fortunately liber- 
ated himself from this affliction with 
the aid of his will power. 

Among band leaders, Francisco Diaz 
Zelaya, born at Ojojona, on Oct. 6, 
1898, should be mentioned. 


SALVADOR 


El Salvador is the tiniest republic of 
Central America, but it possesses a 
large share of musical activities. The 
oldest musician of the republic is Jésus 
Alas, born in Santa Tecla on April 7, 
1866. He made his elementary studies 
in his native town, which seems to have 
had several good teachers even at that 
remote period. Alas studied the violin, 
but later devoted himself entirely to 
composition. A friend gives the follow- 
ing picture of Alas’ devotion to music. 
“Day and night he is seen at his desk 
writing music, and this industry ac- 
counts for the extraordinary number of 
his compositions in all forms, religious 
music and secular music, violin music 
and music for the military band, 
scholarly and light music. Every type 
of musical art has been enriched by his 
pen, and his works are now played in 
different countries of the world”. 

Alas also holds a number of medals 
for artistic merit. There is an interest- 
ing story connected with the award of 
the Aberle medal, which was struck in 
honor ot the late Juan Aberle, who was 
proclaimed the principal of Central 
American art. The family of Juan 
Aberle desired that Alas should wear 
this medal in consideration of his artis- 
tic accomplishments as well as the fact 
of the friendship between Aberle and 
Alas. Alas has made arrangements that 
upon his passing the medal should be 
placed in the hands of the Minister of 
Education and later awarded to the 
most prominent composer of the coun- 
try. 

“Musical culture of a more modern 
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type owes a great deal to the energies 
of Maria de Baratta. She is an interest- 
ing personality by any standard. She 
was born in San Salvador on Feb. 27, 
1894. On the paternal side she is a 
granddaughter of the last chief of the 
Lencas, which is a branch of the Mayas. 
On the maternal side she is a descend- 
ant of Spanish nobility. She studied 
with Juan Aberle at the conservatory 
in San Salvador. Perhaps due to her 
Indo-American ancestry she became 
interested in the study of native folk- 
lore. Her husband, August Baratta, an 
Italian architect, has also influenced her 
in the possibilities of modern stylization 
of Indian art. Incidentally, he has de- 
signed the covers for most of her pub- 
lished compositions. 

An interesting instance of the west- 
ern treatment of an Indo-American 
legend is illustrated in Maria de Ba- 
ratta’s poem ‘Nahualismo’, the word 
that refers to occult practices of the In- 
dian tribes. The poem is subtitled ‘Dia- 
bolus in Musica’ and the music is based 
on the interval of the tritone, the 
“devil” of the medieval scholars, 


COSTA RICA 


Costa Rica possesses a musical cul- 
ture of long date. Already in the middle 
of the Nineteenth Century there were 
composers of sacred music and com- 
posers of light music, natives of Costa 
Rica. Of these, Manuel M. Gutierrez 
(1829-1887) was the composer of the 
national anthem of Costa Rica. Rafael 
Chavez Torres (1839-1907) wrote es- 
pecially for the military band, and was 
himself a band conductor. There was 
José Campabadal (1849-1905). He and 
his son Roberto Campabadal (1881- 
1931) wrote sacred music and patriotic 
songs. There was Pedro Calderon Na- 
varro (1864-1909), a composer of sa- 
cred music. The late Secretary of the 
Department of Education, Enrique Ji- 
menez Nufiez (1863-1932) composed 
some salon music, All these musicians 
created a background for further devel- 
opment of music&l culture in Costa 
Rica. Of living composers, Alejandro 
Monestel (born in San José, April 26, 
1865) acquired a solid musical educa- 
tion in Brussels. In 1884, upon his re- 
turn to San José, the capital of Costa 
Rica, he became choir master in the ca- 
thedral. In 1902 he settled in the 
United States as an organist in the 
Church of Our Lady of Mercy in 
Brooklyn, and other churches. He re- 
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turned to his native land in 1937. He is 
a voluminous composer of sacred mu- 
sic, having written fourteen Masses, 
four Requiems, five cantatas, and nu- 
merous other compositions. 

Julio Fonseca (born in San José, 
May 22, 1885) has studied in Milan and 
Brussels. He has written music in vari- 
ous styles and various forms. His most 
interesting composition is ‘Suite Tropi- 
cal’ for orchestra, based on authentic 
Costa Rican themes. Of chamber music 
he has written a piano trio, a violin 
sonata, a string quartet, and of sacred 
music, two Masses and several motets. 
Like all Central American composers, 
he has composed a great deal of popular 
music. His waltz, ‘Leda’, enjoys great 
popularity. On Dec. 4, 1934, a special 
concert of Fonseca’s orchestral works 
was given in San José in a program 
that included the ‘Tropical Suité’, 
chamber music, and sacred composi- 
tions. 

Julio Mata (born at Cartago, on Dec. 
9, 1899) is a composer of zarzuelas, of 
which “Toyupan’ and ‘Rosas de Norga- 
rea’ have been performed at the Na- 
tional Theatre of San José. He is a 
cellist by profession and has composed 
a number of works for the instrument. 


NICARAGUA 


Dean of composers in Nacaragua is 
Luis A. Delgadillo (born in Managua 
on Aug. 26, 1887). He revealed apti- 
tude for composition at an early age, 
and the government of Nicaragua 
granted him a fellowship, which enabled 
him to go to Milan for study. He re- 
mained in Europe for five years and 
then returned to Managua, the capital 
of Nicaragua. From 1915 to 1921 he 
conducted the band and subsequently 
became Inspector General of the Re- 
public. Delgadillo is the author of over 
four hundred compositions in all forms. 
He has studied the folklore of Indo- 
American music, and many of his or- 
chestra compositions are based on this 
native material. Particularly interest- 
ing are his ‘Sinfonia Centroamericana’, 
‘Sinfonia Incaica’, and ‘Sinfonia serrana 
de Nicaragua’, in which he partly util- 
izes original melodies, and partly styl- 
izes the themes and the rhythms of 
Nicaraguan folk song. He pursues the 
same method in his orchestral suite, 
‘Teotihuacan’, and in his opera, ‘Maval- 
tayan’, which is the first indigenous 
opera of Nicaragua. Delgadillo does not 
neglect light music. He has written four 
operettas in the national style, and 
many popular dances and songs. All of 
his works remain unpublished, however. 
Delgadillo has several talented pupils 


who are carrying on the traditions of 
the national school of Nicaragua. Of 
these, Paco Soto Carrion is symphon- 
ically inclined, and J. Francisco Rosales 
experiments in Nicaraguan jazz. 


PANAMA 


In Panama the foremost composer 
and conductor of band music is Alberto 
Galimany. He was born at Villafranca, 
Spain, on Dec. 31, 1889, studied in Bar- 
celona and conducted theatre orchestras 
there. When he settled in Panama he 
applied for the position of conductor of 
the Banda Republicana in Panama City, 
and was placed in charge of the band in 
1912. He held this position until 1937. 
He conducted concerts of the United 
States Army Band and the United 
States Navy Band in 1928 in Washing- 
ton. He has written a number of com- 
positions, mostly marches and waltzes 
for the band, of which the patriotic 
march, ‘Panama’, and the ‘Panamanian 
Capriccio’ have achieved popularity. 

Ricardo Fabrega was born in Santi- 
ago, Panama, on Jan. 28, 1905. In his 
autobiographical note he states that he 
had never had a chance to study seri- 
ously, but began to compose by impro- 
vising on the piano. He found that he 
could turn out any number of composi- 
tions in the light style. “I have always 
been fervently enamored with the 
beauty of the tropics”, he writes. “The 
beautiful landscape of my country gave 
me the inspiration for my most popular 
rambers, ‘Una Noche tropical’, ‘Baja 
ci palmer’, ‘Panama’, ‘“Taboga’, and 
‘Panama Viejo’. Almost all of my com- 
positions have been recorded by Vic- 
tor, but the interpretation is different 
from my ideas. I have written in all 
more than seventy pieces in the popu- 
lar style, marches, dances, waltzes, 
songs, and tamboritos (typical music of 
Panama). I have carried the first prize 
in every competition in which I took 
part in Panama”. 

Herbert de Castro (born in Panama 
Jan. 18, 1906) studied in Paris with 
Albert Roussel, and is the composer of 
numerous instrumental pieces in an im- 
pressionistic vein. He has promoted the 
cause of modern music by arranging 
concerts of contemporary works in 
Panama. Alfredo de Saint-Malo, the 
well-known Panama born violinist, is 
now resident in New York. 

Mention should also be made of the 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs of the Re- 
public of Panama, Narciso Garay, who 
began his career as a musician, studied 
in Paris, and composed competent 
chamber music. His violin Sonata, 
quite playable and even effective, has 
been published. 
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By Emi Corwin 


placid Pleasant Plains, Staten Island, 

New York, an elderly gentleman and 
his son whittle by hand the magic wands 
that strike up many a band and sym- 
phony orchestra throughout the land. 

The made-to-order batons of I. A. 
Cary and his son John are always on 
tap at the broadcasting companies. 
They’re used by conductors from Tos- 
canini to Cab Calloway. 

And it’s all a big puzzle to old man 
Cary, a tall, easy-going man with a 
fringe of white hair. “A baton?” He 
shrugs his shoulders, pulls on his pipe. 
“It’s just a stick and a couple of cork 
stoppers... .” 

Yet Dr. Frank Black, general musical 
director of the National Broadcasting 
Company, thought so much of the Cary 
baton he had a batch of them made for 
Arturo Toscanini to take on his South 
American tour last year. 

Vladimir Golschmann, conductor of 
the St. Louis Symphony, a stickler for 


I: an abandoned old fire house in 





Emil Corwin, the author of this article, is 
music editor of the National Broadcasting Com- 
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Isaac A. Cary, 
“Baton King,” work 
ing in his little fac- 
tory in Staten Island, 
N. Y., where he 
turns out 10,000 
specially ordered ba- 
tons a year. 
craftsman of the old 
school, Cary selects 
all his materials 
carefully, and does 
all the cutting, shap- 
ing, and painting 
by hand 


light sticks, found his featherweight 
ideal in the Cary product a decade ago 
and has used it since. 

Paul Whiteman on first trying the 
Cary baton in 1932 ordered bundles of 
them on the spot, though he had just 
been delivered a shipment of another 
make. 

Another conductor gave an incredibly 
large order because, he told the baton- 
maker somewhat indelicately, “in case 
you die, I want to have enough for the 
rest of my life.” 

Baton a Precision Instrument 

To I. A. Cary a baton is an instru- 
ment of scientific precision. It is made 
to fit the conductor’s hand, to accomo- 
date his touch and muscular action. 
Baton handles are as different and dis- 
tinct as the personalities of the men for 
whom they are made. Some handles are 
cork balls. Others are pear-shaped and 
elliptical, There are bastard designs 
with eccentric variations and all are 


built by hand to fit the particular re- 
quirements of the conductor. 

Cary keeps as strict a watch of his 
customer’s batons as a pediatrician does 
the record of a new-born baby. Records 
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“THE MOST DIFFICULT INSTRUMENT 
IN THE ORCHESTRA "~ THE BATON 


are kept of all batons. For the more 
exacting stick, the record is made of 
wood. If a conductor specifies a long, 
heavy shaft, for example, Cary keeps 
fot permanent reference a piece of wood 
of corresponding weight. When the 
conductor reorders, no matter how many 
years later, the wood is produced for 
a handy guide. 

I. A. Cary needs no records to guide 
him now. They are put away for his 
successors in the business. He knows 
his customers. 

There’s Dr. Frank Black. He uses a 
counter-balanced stick with a _ lead 
weight in the handle to make the stick 
“float” on the upbeat. 

Cary, from memory, can tell you the 
measurements of the stick he made for 
Toscanini at Dr. Black’s request. “It’s 
18 and % inches long, has a rather 
heavy shaft, a cork grip 4% inches long 
and about 5/16 of an inch in diameter,” 
he rattles off. “Personally,” he adds 
confidentially, “I think it’s a poor de- 
sign, but that’s what the doctor ordered.” 
The Maestro, who used to import his 
batons from Italy, uses a fresh stick at 
each of his NBC broadcasts and con- 


certs. The old ones are given away as 
souvenirs. 
St. Louis Symphony’s Golschmann 


wields the lightest baton that Cary 
knows of. Perfected after many ex- 
periments, the stick is 23 inches long 
and drawn to an extreme fineness. 
Golschmann insists that there must be 
no undue vibration on the downbeat. 

Efrem Kurtz, the ballet maestro, uses 
a 22 inch stick with a small cork ball 
handle. “He’s very particular,” says 
Cary. “Insists that it be as light as 
the human hand cari. gake it.” 

Erno Rapee is an experimenter. He 
has tried them heavy and light, long and 
short. Right now he’s sticking to the 
23 inch baton. 

Howard Barlow, a slight man, uses 
a heavy stick. Andre Kostelanetz, a 
heavier man, swings a light one. 

H. Leopold Spitalny’s stick must be 
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Batons in the Making 


Father and Son Turn 
Out Sticks to Beat 
the Band! 


precisely 20 inches long, strong and 
heavy. 

Paul Whiteman, who used to blister 
his thumb on a peculiarly notched han- 
dle, was shown a better grip by Cary 
backstage at a Loew’s theater one night 
in 1932. That was when Whiteman 
ordered a stack of sticks on the spot. 

Rudy Vallee likes to hear his baton 
swish. His stick is 23 inches long and 
has an eccentric handle. For some 
1-ason unknown to Cary, the Vallee 
handle must have an extra bulge at the 
base of an otherwise finely rounded cork 
handle. 

Jimmy Lunceford swings the longest 
Cary baton. It is three feet long. 


Cab Calloway “murders” his sticks. 
He re-orders more frequently than any 
of Cary’s dance band conductor cus- 
tomers. 

Heavy orders have also come from 
Vallee, whose batons have a way of 
disappearing after broadcasts, and from 
Richard Himber, who gives them away 
as souvenirs. When Cary learned that 
souvenir hunters made off with most of 
the crooner’s sticks, he gallantly offered 
to make a less expensive model for him. 
The Cary batons begin at sixty cents. 


Beginning a Business 


Cary got started in the baton business 
ten years ago through an incident that 
involved his son, who, at the time, was 
a trumpeter in an RKO circuit orches- 
tra. John Cary didn’t care much for 
the bludgeon the conductor switched 
around and told him so. “Why don’t 
you get a baton?” young Cary asked, 
with heavy sarcasm on the baton. “I 
could make a better one myself.” 

“Go ahead,” the conductor shot right 
back. 

When John related the incident at 
home, he literally knocked a chip off his 
father’s shoulder. This was a challenge 
that the old man, himself the son of a 
lumberman, would not take lying down. 

With only a pen knife to whittle a 
stick, a file to round off the corners and 
sandpaper to finish it off, Cary-pére 
went to work on his first baton. 

It was this baton, perfectly balanced, 
gracefully designed, that started father 
and son in a business which conductors 
helped build by word of mouth advertis- 
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Dear Musical America: 
At long last, there is good news about 


Fritz Kreisler. At this writing, he is 
almost ready to leave the hospital and 
go to his home. There no longer seems 
to be any doubt about his recovering 
completely from the street accident, 
when he was struck by a truck on Fifth 
Avenue last April and almost killed. 
Will he play again? No one can be 
sure. Mrs. Kreisler is confident he will. 
Much as we are all hoping that he will 
return to the concert platform, it is 
enough right now to have the joyful 
news that he has come out of the shad- 
ow and is definitely on the mend. Dr. 
Russell, the chief surgeon at the hospi- 
tal, says his mind is clear and that he 
will bear no scars. 

[ am told that each day the beloved 
virtuoso gets out of bed, sits in a chair 
for a time and even walks about a little. 
A visitor, none other than his dear 
friend Albert Spalding, who was ad- 
mitted to see him only a few days ago, 
reported finding Kreisler studying a 
violin score. One of the newspapers 
has quoted Mrs. Kreisler as saying that 
he even practices a little and that his 
use of his fingers is steadily improving. 

All of this is the more cause for sober 
thanksgiving, since at first his life was 
really despaired of by those who knew 
what was behind the noncommital rey 
ports of the medical men. Day after” 
day he remained in a frightening coma. 
Then, when he would rouse momentar- 
ily, it is said he would cry out against 
the war, sometimes in French, some- 
times in German. There were flickers 
of recognition for his wife, who was 
constantly at his bedside; for his neph- 
ew, Kurt Kreisler, and for Spalding. 
Finally came full consciousness and with 
it more physical strength. With a radio 
installed at his request, Kreisler recently 
listened to Spalding’s Sunday program. 

It is to be remembered that Kreisler 
is sixty-six and that his injuries in- 
cluded a fractured skull. His recovery, 
therefore, is something really remark- 
able, the doctors tell us. Though herself 
on the verge of collapse from the long 
strain, the violinist’s American wife has 
spoken bravely and gratefully of the 
way the public has helped, thousands 
sending letters and telegrams and fully 
a hundred offering to donate blood, 
though there was no need of trans- 
fusions. 

“T shall never be able to thank the 
country for its love of him”, papers 
quote her as saying. “It was really this 
love that pulled him through.” 

That makes us all feel better, Mrs. 
Kreisler—and rather proud. 
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FEDERATION FLASHES 

In the words of the radio announcers, 
the following is transcribed: 

“Loyalty through music”’—merely a 
matter of America ober alles. 

“Getting somewhere with 
movies”—and we do mean mabee. 

“Programming a biennial”—all in a 
day’s work. 

“Hepping up the Good Neighbor 
policy”—the mulls of reciprocity grigd 
slowly, but they grind exceedingly fine. 

“Gan we hope for legislation ‘that 
will benefit music ?”—Sure, go right on 
hoping and let Anne M. (and pot some 
husband guy) gannet. 

The imp responsible insists that the 
last one means precisely what it says, 
whatever that is. 


the 
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If you face the prospect of being 
heavily bored this Summer, because of 
there being nothing to do but swim, 
golf, ride horseback, play tennis, sail 
a boat, climb mountains, or take a trip 
by car, train, steamship or plane, with 
all the petty annoyances thus entailed, 
there really is something left besides 
enlisting in the British Imperial Army 
or joining an ambulance corps. Virgil 
Thomson, music critic of the Herald 
Tribune, has hit upon it with his cus- 
tomary alacrity. Just go in for “Fa Sol 
La Fa Sol La Mi Fa”. 

With that as his heading, and under 
a Nashville date-line, he discusses for 
his readers the relative enticements of 
the “Southern Harmony” and the “Sa- 
cred Harp” forms of old-time singing, 
still extant in certain districts of Geor- 
gia, the Carolinas, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Kentucky. (If I’ve overlooked any sov- 
ereign state, I apologize forthwith). 
Favoring the “Sacred Harp” way of 
putting a tune across, and taking due 
heed of its peculiar notation, he ends 
his dissertation with this exhortation: 

“If possible, buy a book and learn to 
sing yourself. from the square and trian- 
gular notes. ‘It is more fun that way”. 

But does it sound any better? What 
worries me is not what is said about the 
squares and triatigles, but about “learn- 
ing to sing, yourself”. 

* 


immer symphonies are 
will need to be told 
important men to the 
are not the conductors, 
e orchestra players, nor 








Now that the 
upon us, 
that the 


forecasters. 
Do. thesé dictatorial, rule-or-ruin 
gentry eveMgove music? Well, they do 


say that Forécaster Frank Baldwin of 
Newark never misses a concert of the 
Essex County’ Symphony’s Stadium 
series. But there is an ugly rumor 
going the rounds that at this year’s 
opening night—after telling every one 
all day long that it wouldn’t rain—he 
turned up with an umbrella! 
o ee 


This is what comes of my failure to 
heed the old saw about letting sleeping 
dogs lie. Not long ago—in your issue 
of April 10, to be exact—I set forth for 
your delectation a bewildering succes- 
sion of “boners” which had to do with 


Dr. Walter Damrosch having con- 
ducted the first performance of a 
Bruckner symphony in America, an 


honor that the books have wrongly be- 
stowed on Anton Seidl. But as was 
pointed out at that time, there had to 
be corrections of corrections, with the 
good doctor himself being wrong on the 
particular point as to which Bruckner 
symphony it was that he did—and Seidl 
didn’t—conduct. 

But was that the end of it? Where 


“boners” are concerned, nothing ever 
is. Digging deep in contemporary jour- 
nals, that tireless sleuth, Nicolas Slo- 
nimsky, has discovered that both of the 
dates which figured in the dispute were 
wrong. The Bruckner first performance 
(it was the Third Symphony, conducted 
by Dr. Damrosch) took place neither 
on Dec. 5 nor Dec. 6, 1885, but on Dec. 
4, though it can be argued that, accord- 
ing to the custom of the times, the Dec. 
4 event was a “public rehearsal” for a 
“regular” concert on Dec. 5, at which 
the symphony was played again. This 
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Bruckner, a professor of harmony in thé 
Vienna Conservatory, headed the program. 
A hearing of the work induces a feeling 
of surprise that any sane publisher should 
have accorded the score the dignity of 
print, that is only equalled by a natural 
wonderment on the part of the listener that 
anyone should punish an inoffensive audi- 
ence by the infliction of its performance, 
for anything more inane and wearisome 
cannot well be conceived than this olla 
podrida of miscellaneous rubbish. . . . The 
scoring is throughout puerile in the ex- 
treme, and the absence of intelligent con- 
struction or inventive ability completes the 
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"Hey! Who took off that loud pedal!” 


“public rehearsal” business has led to 
conflicts of dates in the books before 
this; so the postdating—if it is to be so 
regarded—of the Bruckner premiere is 
just an old headache over again for 
those who have to deal with such 
things. 
“2. @ 

But here’s Slonimsky to tell us more. 
I quote: 

“The Symphony was announced merely 
as ‘Symphony in D Minor’, and thereby 
hangs a tale of further confusion. A music 
journal of the day, in reviewing the per- 
formance, asserted that the Symphony was 
performed through a misapprehension, in- 
stead of the Seventh Symphony, the suc- 
cess of which had recently been reported 
in Germany. According to the journal’s 
story, Theodore Thomas and Walter Dam- 
rosch became interested, and ordered the 
score and parts of the Seventh Symphony 
from Schirmer. Here followed an ungen- 
tlemanly attack on the esteemed person of 
Mr. Schirmer, who, the article said, ‘being 
the largest music publisher in this country, 
of course, did not know the difference be- 
tween E Major and D Minor, received the 
Sixth Symphony, which stands in the lat- 
ter key, and sent a. copy to both Messrs. 
Thomas and Damrosch’. 

“The Sixth Symphony! In D Minor! It 
was the Third Symphony, in D Minor, 
that was performed in that bleak Decem- 
ber of 1885! Anyway, Theodore Thomas 
did not take the Symphony, and Walter 
Damrosch gave the historic first perform- 
ance. The reviewer of the journal afore- 
mentioned went to the concert in the be- 
lief he was going to hear the Sixth Sym- 
phony performed, and reported that Dam- 
rosch ‘succeeded on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening in boring with it for 
fifty-five minutes a not over-large audi- 
ence’. 

“Other reviewers were also in a damn- 
ing mood. Here is a quotation from The 
Keynote of Dec. 12, 1885: 

“*At the Symphony Society, a novelty 
described as a Symphony by one Anton 


sum total of Herr Bruckner’s musical im- 
becility, as exhibited in this so-called Sym- 
phony, which will certainly never again be 
tolerated even by an audience of the most 
unexacting type.’” 

[ agree with Slonimsky that this 
“ought to be incorporated in the future 
Dictionary of Musical Invective”. 

a 


Here’s cosmopolitan New York (in- 
cluding Harlem and the Bronx) setting 
another precedent. The National Ne- 
gro Grand Opera Company has just 
given us our first all-Negro ‘Aida’. 
That is, it was almost all-Negro. Lack- 
ing a Negro tenor who could sing the 
requisite high notes, the company called 
in Pasquale Ferrari, a Hippodrome vet- 
eran, to sing Radames. There were 
also, I understand, some white folks in 
the chorus. The conductor was Giu- 
seppe Stabile, a young Italian. The 
colored principals included Edna Gray 
as Aida, Lois Jordan as Amneris, 
James Boxwill as Amonasro, Theodore 
Hines as Ramfis and Lisle Greenidge as 
the King. I am told that Mr. Boxwill, 
who hails from Jersey City, was the 
star because of having the power to 
make his voice count in climaxes. 

Aside from the merits and defects of 
this particular enterprise—and I am in- 
formed there was much to be com- 
mended—a nice problem in dramatic 
contrasts is propounded. If the Egyp- 
tians are to be all black, shouldn’t the 
Ethiopians be all white? With a little 
patient search it ought to be possible to 
find an Amonasro who is an out-and- 


out Albino, ventures your 
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18th INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL EXPLORES MUSIC of the DAY 





Programs Present Works of 
Composers Little Known to 
Our Audiences — American 
Contribution Stands Up Well 
—Broadcasts Play an Impor- 
tant Part 


HE eleven-day festival of the Inter- 

national Society tor Contemporary 
Music was concluded on May 27, Three 
of its concerts, those of May 17, 18 and 
19, were reviewed in the last issue of 
MusicaAL AMERICA. Subsequent pro- 
grams brought much provocative and 
some rewarding music, but more that 
was commonplace in spite of its use of 
some phase of advanced technique and 
idiom. Two concerts were given in 
orthodox fashion, one in a large room at 
the Forty-second Street Library, the 
other in the auditorium of the Museum 
of Modern Art. Other programs were 
broadcast by the three major networks, 
the National, Columbia and Mutual sys- 
tems. 

Much of the music presented was by 
composers little known to audiences in 
this country. America’s contribution 
stood up particularly well, as compared 
to that of any land. It was the use ot 
the radio for many of the programs, 
however, rather than the choice of the 
music given, that tended to distinguish 
the eighteenth festival of the ISC™M 
from any of its predecessors. 

No predominant, clearly defined trend 
was discernible in the works presented, 
and whether much of the music was 
really representative of the day re- 
mained debatable. 


Triple Concerto Performed 


The broadcast of May 20 was con- 
fined to one work, Bernard Wagenaar’s 
Triple Concerto for Flute, Harp, ’Cello 
and Orchestra, with the composer con- 
ducting the NBC Orchestra. The solo- 
ists were those for whom the work was 
written, George Barrére, Carlos Salzedo 
and Horace Britt. Well remembered 
from its earlier performance by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Eugene 
Ormandy with the same artists in the 
solo parts, the Concerto stood out as one 
of the most substantial and satisfying 
works of the entire festival. Though not 
merely a showpiece, the virtuosity of the 
writing—and of the playing—lifted it 
into high relief. In its skill, its logic and 
its measure of personality it did much 
to establish America’s contribution to 
the festival as second to none. O. 


Chamber Music at Library 


A concert of chamber music was 
given at the Public Library on Forty- 
second Street on the evening of May 21. 
The program included a String Quartet 
by Matyas Seiber of Hungary, played 
by the Roth Quartet; a Piano Sonata 
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by Viktor Ullman, Independent, played 
by Gertrud Nettl; a String Quartet by 
Anton Webern, played by the Roth 
Quartet; ‘Les Voix de Paul Verlaine a 
Anatole France’ by Paul Dessau, Inde- 
pendent, for voice, piano, harmonium 
and percussion, performed by Olga For- 
rai, soprano; Bruno Eisner and Josef 
Wagner, pianists; and two percussion 
players; and a Piano Piece in Seven 
Parts by Artur Schnabel, Independent, 
played by Lydia Hoffmann-Behrend. 
The evening may be summed up 
briefly as a musical headache. The Sei- 
ber Quartet was dissonant without be- 
ing forceful or able to hold attention. 
The Ullman Sonata was very romantic 
and banal in design. Webern’s Quartet 
had the same wispy sonorities, poppings 
and squeaks, and disjointed effect which 
lis other quartets have (or Was this the 
same one?) Mr. Dessau takes Verlaine’s 
superb, harmonious text and mutilates 
it with a soprano shrieking at impossi- 
ble intervals and hideous sounds from 
the pianos and percussion. And this 
after Schonberg’s exquisite ‘Pierrot Lu- 
naire’ to serve as an example! And Mr. 
Schnabel’s Piano Pieces, by far the 
most interesting and communicative 
music of the evening, were much too in- 
tellectual and forced to move the lis- 
tener beyond a certain curiosity as to 
their design. Add to this a small, over- 
heated room, with traffic noises from 
Fifth Avenue drowning out the music 
half the time, and you will see why 
there is probably going to be a move- 
ment “Back to Bach” in New York 
very shortly. S. 


Martinu and Copland Works Heard 


The festival continued with a broad- 
cast by the Wallenstein Sinfonietta con- 
ducted by Alfred Wallenstein over sta- 
tion WOR on the evening of May 22 
when ‘Tre Ricercari’ by Bohuslav Mar- 
tinu, the refugee Czech composer and 
now a resident of New York, and Aaron 
Copland’s ‘Saga of the Prairie’, origi- 
nally entitled ‘Music for Radio’ and 
composed in 1937, were performed. 

Both of these works were sufficiently 
orthodox in form and treatment to be 
palatable to radio listeners and perhaps 
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were chosen for that reason. The acerbi- 
tous qualities of much contemporary 
music were absent and in their stead- 
was much sensitive writing, pleasant to 
hear and, as in the second ot the three 
Martinu pieces, gratefully rewarding. 
The Copland ‘Saga’ happily catches 
much of the breezy, offhand open-heart- 
edness of things American. Mr. Cop- 
land, along with a very few other 
American composers, has been able to 
capture this spirit. W. 


Music by Composers of the Americas 


Chamber music by composers of Argen- 
tina, Mexico and tne United States made 
up the program offered at the Museum of 
Modern Art on the evening of May 23. 
The compositions heard on this occasion 
were the [heme and Variations and Finale 
irom a Sonata for violin and piano by Ed- 


ward T. Cone (U. S. A.), played by Nico-. 


lai Berezowsky, violinist, and the com- 
poser; Music for Trio, Op. 36, by Juan 
Carlos Paz (Argentina), played by Eric 
Simon, clarinet, Robert Weatherly, trum- 
pet, and Sigurd Rascher, alto saxophone; 
a Piece for String Quartet by Salvador 
Contreras (Mexico), played by the Gali- 
mir String Quartet, which consists of Felix 
Galimir and Robert Konrad, violins, Lotte 
Hammerschlag, viola, and Ernst Silber- 
stein, ‘cello; the Theme and Variations 
from the Sonata for ’cello and piano by 
Paul Nordoff (U. S. A.), played by Benar 
Heifetz, ‘cellist, and the composer; the 
String Quartet, Op. 8, by Emil Koehler 
(U. 8. A.), played by the Galimir Quar- 
tet; Three Songs, Op. 5, ‘Night’, ‘Shore’ 
and ‘Blade’, by Russell@G. Harris (U. S. 
A.), sung by Maria Maximovitch with 
Elizabeth Peyser as accompanist; and the 
‘Musica de Feria’ for string quartet by 
Sulvestre Revueltas (Mexico), played by 
the Galimir Quartet. 

This program, like the one given two 
days previously, did not induce an uncon- 
trollable desire to hear more music of the 
same sort in the immediate future. The 
music for string quartet by Senor Contre- 
ras and the ‘Musica de Feria’ by Senor 
Revyueltas were easily the most rewarding 
compositions of the evening. In them a cer- 
tain graciousness and atmosphere of life 
predominated over intellectual and formal- 
istic conceptions. The Music for Trio of 
Senor Paz led the three instruments in 
three different contrapuntal directions, 
whither the listener might follow them if 
he was sufficiently interested. Mme. Maxi- 
movitch did what she could for the Harris 
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Songs, in which one could only guess that 
the composer had used an English text, so 
distorted was the setting ot the words. 
Mr. Koehler’s Quartet is a youthful work 
which interested rather through what it 
promised than through what it actually 
gave. The music by Mr. Cone was con- 
siderably astringent and that by Mr. Nor- 
doff mild and conventional by contrast; 
neither of the excerpts found the composer 
at his best. The performances were excel- 
lent throughout the evening. 


Partos Work Introduced 


On the evening of May 24, over the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, the Dorian 
String Quartet introduced a piece called 
‘Concert for String Quartet’, a work in 
one movement, by Edmund Partos. The 
composer, a native of Hungary, is a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Palestinian Con- 
servatory of Music in Jerusalem. Kodaly’s 
Quartet No. 2 completed the broadcast. 
Mr. Partos’s composition, which received 
its first performance, proved to be well 
constructed and clad in harmonies whose 
occasional dissonances never exceeded the 
bounds of propriety. The work requires 
only eight minutes in performance. W. 


The Final Broadcasts 


Three composers from as many coun- 
tries were represented on the broadcast 
program of May 25, presented by the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting Orchestra under 
Howard Barlow, with Jose Ives Limantour 
also participating as guest conductor. Mr. 
Barlow was in charge of the ensemble in 
performances of works by Roman Palester 
of Poland and Willy Burkhard of Switzer- 
land. Palester’s ‘Small Overture’ proved to 
be an ingenious and attractively scored tri- 
fle. Burkhard’s ‘Hymnus’, a work in two 
parts, the first called ‘Der Tag’, the second 
‘Die Nacht’ (founded on Novalis’s poem 
‘Hymnen an die Nacht’), was of much 
weightier and grimmer substance. The 
close of ‘Die Nacht’ was atmospheric and 
nostalgic in feeling, but the work as a 
whole did not leave the feeling of inspired 
creation. Mr. Limantour, who hails from 
Mexico, led the orchestra in an energetic 
performance of Rodolfo Halffter’s Ober- 
tura Concertante for piano and orchestra. 
Joaquin Nin-Culmell was soloist. Halffter, 
Spanish-born but now a resident of Mexico 
and identified with its music, has produced 
a work combining sophistication and nai- 
vete, the piano work part being particu- 
larly simple. In performance it was mildly 
diverting, but left no last impression. 

The final broadcast program of May 27 
was played by the NBC Orchestra, with 
the leadership divided between Frank 
Black and Mr. Limantour. In Mr. Black’s 
keeping was Charles Naginski’s Sinfonietta 
for Chamber Orchestra. The composer, 
born in Egypt but a resident of the United 
States since boyhood, died a year ago at 
the age of 31. The Sinfonietta, though 
modern in feeling, presented a mixture of 
styles, with a noisy final movement that 
suggested parody. Two Preludes for or- 
chestra from a suite of four by the Mexi- 
can composer, Blas Balindo, were Mr. 
Limantour’s contribution. Originally this 
was music for a ballet. It possessed a cer- 
tain energy, but was coarse-grained and 
possessed little of distinction. 
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FESTIVAL OF 1941: THE LS.C.M. A PERSONAL HISTORY 





First American Festival Held Despite Blitzkriegs, Unions, Politics 
and The Artistic Temper—Process of Selection Becomes That 
of Elimination—Jury and Committee Weather Teapot Tempests 
to Bring Concerts to Fruition—Its Problems, as Seen by a 
Member of the New York Committee 


By HeLen L. KAUFMANN 


N international festival of music is 
A a formidable undertaking at any 
time. In the year 1941 the dit- 
ficulties were sufficient to intimidate to 
inaction anyone but the dauntless Eng- 
lishwoman who proved the guiding 
spirit of this festival. 

At the first meeting of the group 
which had been selected to determine its 
destiny, the sentiment against making 
any attempt whatsoever to hold a festi- 
val was almost unanimous. Previously, 
to be sure, there had been eighteen such 
parties, scrupulously celebrated at an- 
nual intervals. They had been honorable 
occasions, attended by all the musical 
up-to-daters, who flocked from the ends 
of the earth to glorify the contemporary 
composer. Each member of the group 
assembled in New York could think 
back nostalgically upon the brilliant 
gatherings of which he had been a part 
in Prague, Warsaw, Venice, London, 
etc. The place originally selected for 
the 1941 festival was Budapest. But 
alas, hardly had the choice been made 
than Mr. Hitler’s roving appetite 
alighted upon Hungary as a choice tid- 
bit. A transfer to London was hastily 
arranged. Mr. Edwin Evans, president 
of the I. S. C. M., was in London and 
there was every reason to believe that a 
festival worthy of its illustrious prede- 
cessors could be arranged there. It is 
hardly necessary to depict the conster- 
nation of the I. S. C. M. when the Blitz- 
krieg hit London so forcibly as to rule 
out the possibility of any gathering 
there. And so it came to pass that the 
buck was passed to America, still neutral. 


Yes, America was neutral. But was the 
I. S.C. M.? The Axis powers had with- 
drawn one by one. A festival of music 
without Germany, Italy, and Russia! 
That was fantastic ! When France capitu- 
lated, the question of representing Free, 
Occupied, or Unoccupied France raised 
its ugly head. There had always been 
an Austrian section of I. S. C. M., but 
Austria was no more. The same was 
true of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Greece. 
Indeed, it seemed folly to undertake a 
festival. But Dorothy Lawton stepped 
into the breach with appeals to senti- 
ment, to local pride, to logic, and to 
loyalty, until she had won even the con- 
scientious objectors to vote “yes” for a 
festival to be held in New York in Oc- 
tober, 1940. 


Then the real fun commenced. Works 
to be performed had, according to the 
by-laws, to be submitted six months be- 
fore the festival. They could be in any 
form, could be published or in manu- 
script, but must have been written 
within five years before the festival. 
Contributions poured in to the Music 
Library at Fifty-eighth street, of which 
Miss Lawton is Director, from Iceland, 
Egypt, South America, Japan—from the 
four corners of the world. The selection 
was to be made by an International Jury 
consisting of Stanley Chapple, English- 
man; Ernst Krenek of Austria; Joaquin 
Nin-Culmell of Cuba; Karol Rathaus of 
Poland; and Roger Sessions, president 
of the U. S. Section. It was to be made 
primarily on the basis of musical excel- 


lence. In that little word primarily 
there are untold implications. For apart 
from the musical merits of a work, 
more, much more, had to be considered. 
Was it in a form that could be per- 
formed in the halls selected for the con- 
certs? Did it call for a symphony or- 
chestra? Unlike the European countries, 
we have no nationally subsidized or- 
chestras available without charge when 
new works are to be tried. For orches- 
tral performances, we have to depend 
on the good will of the conductors of 
locally subsidized orchestras. Even 
when the good will is forthcoming, the 
piece must pass muster with conductor 
as well as jury, the negotiations are 
endless, and frequently, when all is ap- 
parently arranged, one party or the 
other turns temperamental and the deal 
is off. So orchestral works, like the 
proverbial rich man, have to pass 
through the eye of a needle to get into 
the heaven of performance. But even 
assuming that a chamber work was be- 
ing considered, questions arose. Did it 
call for more performers than the bud- 
get allowed, or for outré instruments 
expensive to hire? If so, it had to be 
discarded. Was the composer where he 
could be reached for the necessary copy- 
right releases before his piece could be 
played in the hall or on the air? Was 
the piece of the right length to fit in 
with the others selected? And—when it 
came to radio broadcasting—was the 
composer or his publisher a member of 
ASCAP? For, if so, the large networks 
could not perform the work, no matter 
how well the jury thought of it. 

Under these conditions, the process of 
selection became even more than usually 
a process of elimination, in which many 
of the fit went down with the unfit. 
Composers, stricken to the heart, wrote, 
telephoned, teleggaphed to know why 
they were not acceptable. Eight Ameri- 
can works had to be chosen out of a to- 
tal of thirty performed, despite the fact 
that it had always been customary to 
soft-pedal the talents of the home team 
in deference to the visitors. It was sim- 
ply impossible to find others which ful- 
filled the difficult requirements. A 
crowning irony, not to say iniquity, was 
that, although ASCAP enthusiastically 
supported the festival, and contributed 
a thousand dollars toward the expense, 
it so happened that not one of the 
Americans selected was a member, 
which made ASCAP’s generosity the 
more to be appreciated. 

The jury of five were all busy men, 
teaching in widely separated places, 
who could come together seldom and 
hurriedly. The delays attendant upon 
their decision, and other complicating 
factors, caused the festival to be post- 
poned until May, 1941. A festival com- 
mittee living in New York was ap- 
pointed to cope with the details of ar- 
ranging the concerts and _ entertain- 
ments. Chalmers Clifton, Henry Gerstlé, 
Lewis Isaacs, Mrs. Helen L. Kaufmann, 
Felix Labunski, and Dorothy Lawton, 
who was already acting as secretary and 
treasurer, swore allegiance to the good 
cause. A program committee consisting 
of the officers of the United States Sec- 
tion—Roger Sessions, president; Carlos 
Salzedo, vice-president; Dorothy Law- 
ton, secretary-treasurer, and Bernard 








Larry Gordon 


The Festival Committee for 1941. From the Left, Lewis M. Isaacs, Felix Labunski, 


Dorothy Lawton, Roger Sessions, 


Helen L. Kaufmann, 


Henry Gerstlé and 


Chalmers Clifton 


Wagenaar and Karol Rathaus, mem- 
bers at large—slaved over the details of 
program making, and truly it was 
slavery. 

No festival can be run without money. 
Where was it to come from? Echo an- 
swered, “Where?” Patrons who had given 
in the past were solicited, but understand- 
ably they claimed other, more pressing 
calls upon their resources. A few hundred 
dollars from dues were in the treasury. 
The Music Division of the New York Pub- 
lic Library and the Museum of Modern 
Art, through Carleton Sprague Smith, 
each agreed to underwrite a concert; Co- 
lumbia University, through professor 
Douglas Moore offered its McMillin The- 
atre. The gift from ASCAP fell like 
manna from heaven. Some subscribers to 
the concerts generously sent more than 
the modest $2.50 charged for the series. 
First-class artists agreed to play for small 
fees or none at all. The large broadcast- 
ing companies, National, Columbia, Mu- 
tual, Interstate, and Municipal, expressed 
their willingness to cooperate. And the fes- 
tival got under way. 

Even so, the weekly committee meetings 
were never long enough to iron out the 
wrinkles. It was found that several com- 
posers had sent scores, but no parts. The 
parts had to be extracted, and since the 
composers were out of reach of tongue or 
pen, that job had to be arranged and paid 
for by the committee. 

Other problems arose. Bernard Wage- 
naar, the well known composer who 





Jury Chosen to Decide Meeting Place— 
Twenty-two Participating Countries 
Represented in 1941 

Twenty-five delegates, representing 
twenty-two countries, were present at 
the Eighteenth Festival of the Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary Music 
which was given in New York during 
the latter part of May. At a meeting 
of the delegates over which Roger Ses- 
sions, representing the United States 
Section, presided, it was decided to give 
another Festival, the Nineteenth, in the 
Spring of 1942. 

Several countries offered their hos- 
pitality for the next Festival. A com- 
mittee of five, appointed by the dele- 
gates, will reach a decision by Oct. 15 
as to where this Festival will be given. 
A jury, consisting of Darius Milhaud, 
Béla Bartédk, Carlos Chavez, Aaron 


I. S. C. M. PLANS NEW FESTIVAL FOR SPRING OF 1942 


teaches composition at the Juilliard School, 
is a Hollander who long since became an 
American citizen. His new works, a triple 
Concerto for harp, ’cello, flute and orches- 
tra, was one of the elect, and it was placed 
on a program to be broadcast over the 
Blue Network of NBC. Mr. Wagenaar 
himself was to conduct the NBC Orches- 
tra, and the trio of artists to whom the 
piece was dedicated were to be soloists. 
Messrs. Barrére, Britt, and Salzedo were 
quite willing to perform for love, but a 
waiver from the union had to be secured 
before they could be permitted to exer- 
cise their prerogative of placing love before 
lucre. Then someone suddenly announced 
that twenty years previously Wagenaar 
had taken out a !ife membership in a com- 
posers’ society in Holland, which is affili- 
ated with ASCAP. Blood, sweat, and 
tears! No member of any organization 
even remotely connected with ASCAP 
could be heard over NBC. So said the le- 
gal department. Wagenaar did not even 
remember the name of the society, nor 
whether it still existed. Nevertheless, it 
took a cabled (and expensive) dialogue of 
question and answer, resignation and ac- 
ceptance of resignation, before the work 
was definitely placed upon program for 
broadcast. And, after all this, came the 
ruling that, since Mr. Wagenaar was not 


a member of the union, he could not wield 
the baton, even as a guest conductor for 
one performance. A payment of $54 from 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Copland and substituting members Bo- 
huslav Martinu and Désiré Defauw, has 
also been chosen by the delegates to de- 
cide on the program. 


The twenty-two participating countries 
were represented by the following dele- 
gates: Alejandro Shaw (Argentina), Mrs. 
Stanley Bate (Australia), Ernst Krenek 
(Austria), Désiré Defauw (Belgium), 
Elido Castro de Silva (Brazil), Reginald 
Stewart (Canada), Joaquin Nin-Culmell 
(Cuba), Bohuslav Martinu (Czechoslo- 
vakia), Ricardo Romero (Ecuador), Yves 
Tinayre (Free France), Benjamin Britten 
and Sir Robert Mayer (Great Britain), 
Emile Enthoven (Holland), Béla Barték 
(Hungary), Jose Limantour (Mexico), 
Christian Schott (Norway), Dr. Emil 
Hauser (Palestine), Felix Labunski and 
Karol Rathaus (Poland), A. Saint-Malo 
(Panama), Sigurd Rascher (Sweden), 
Roger Sessions and Dr. Carleton Sprague 
Smith (U. S, A.), Juan Lecuna (Vene- 
zuela) Zlatko Balokovic (Yugoslavia). 
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I. S.C. M.: Personal History 


(Continued from page 21) 

the composer’s Own pocket procured him 
membership in the union and the privilege 
of conducting his own work. The only way 
Mr. Wagenaar can get his money’s worth 
now is to write a great many orchestral 
works and conduct them all himself. Judg- 
ing from the favorable reception accorded 
this one, there is every reason why he 
should. 

A complication which produced a very 
sizable teapot tempest was caused by a 
work of Carl Dessau, a composer in exile. 
To a text entitled ‘Les Voix de Paul Ver- 
laine a Anatole France’, he made a setting 
for voice and piano, which was accepted by 
the jury. It then occurred to him that he 
might improve it by rewriting it for voice, 
\armonium, Hammond organ and two per- 
cussion instruments—modernize it, as it 
were. His project was tentatively approved 
by one member of the committee, but when 
he had executed it and presented it to the 
group, difficulties arose at once. It was 
impossible to find so many performers will- 
ing to dedicate themselves to Dessau’s art 
without substantial remuneration. The cost 
of renting a harmonium and Hammond or- 
gan, added to the cost of performers, was 
prohibitive. Informed of the difficulties, Mr. 
Dessau was much upset, but volunteered to 
secure the performers himself. Shortly 
thereafter, he blithely called up to inform 
the program committee that all was well, 
and the artists were engaged. In the inno- 
cence of a foreigner, he made no mention 
of the fact that he had arranged with 
union men, at union salary, including daily 
paid rehearsals for a week before the con- 
cert. When the total bill was presented to 
the program committee, they had a collec- 
tive heart attack. Acrimonious words 
passed, with threats of calling off the 
whole performance. When the combined 
resources of the committee, the composer, 
interested friends, and the Music Library 
were brought to bear, a compromise was 
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effected, and it was agreed to give the 
piece to two pianists, two percussion in- 
struments, and a singer. Even at that, at 
the eleventh hour, one of the pianists 
threatened to withdraw because he had not 
received the tickets and invitations to vari- 
ous events which had been sent to him. 
But he, too, was placated. When the work 
was finally performed, it proved to be 
atonal, on the twelve-tone scale, fittingly 
symbolizing the lack of harmony attending 
its preparation. 

These were some of the minutae of the 
festival, the small clouds on its horizon. 
But the black cloud of war, constantly 
hovering overhead, overshadowed them. 
Flashes of lightning and loud claps of 
thunder were an ever-present reminder 
that, though international, the festival 
could not be divorced from world events. 
All concerned felt that a course in diplo- 
macy should have been a required subject 
in the musical curriculum when they were 
educated. It was a question whether a 
man’s known pro-Nazi opinions should 
debar his music, inasmuch as its acceptance 
constituted an invitation to him to attend 
the festival in person, and that would in- 
evitably lead to complications, Again, 
would a delegate from Free France look 
askance at a composer who had thrown in 
his lot with Vichy? Travel from Europe 
being more or less at a standstill, delegates 
could not be expected to come ‘from there 
direct, assuming that the letters inviting 
them to do so ever reached them. Mail in 
itself was a problem, and questions ordi- 
narily referred to the international presi- 
dent, or to composers, or to consulates, had 
to be decided here on the spot, with deli- 
cate diplomacy. 

When finally all the participants were 
gathered together, the mixture of lan- 
guages—English, French, Czech, Hunga- 
rian, German, Spanish, and Portuguese— 
might well have resulted in another Tower 
of Babel, with all the strife pertaining 


thereto. That it did not was due to the 
determination of all concerned that it 
should not. The feeling that this may be 
the last international festival of music that 
can take place in an agonized and disrupted 
world brought a determination that it 
should be a good one, and it was. 


CARMEL PREPARES 
FOR BACH FESTIVAL 


Music by Mozart and English 
Composers Also to Be Heard 
at Seventh Annual Event 


CARMEL, CALIF., June 10.— The 
month of July takes a large part of 
California’s music-loving public to the 
village of Carmel-By-the-Sea, where 
from July 21-27, the seventh annual 
Bach Festival will be held. 

Gastone Usigli will conduct the Fes- 
tival, and soloists include Alice Mock, 
Rachel Morton, Elizabeth Ashley, 
Phyllis Moffet, sopranos; Ruth Terry 
Koechig, contralto; Russell Horton, 
Leon Blumberg, tenors; Sten Englund, 
Ross Worsley, Noel Sullivan, basses; 
Doris Ballard, Miriam Solovieff, violin- 
ists; Luigi Silva, ’cellist; Elena Guirola 
Hitchcock, Ralph Linsley, Elinore Pell 
Sayre, pianists; Frank W. Asper, 
organist; Arline Joanne Golden, flute; 
Merrill Remington, oboe; Alfred Frank- 
enstein, lecturer. Other soloists will be 
announced later. 


Programs Listed 
Major works to be performed include 
the B Minor Mass; Magnificat; Can- 
tata No. 30, ‘Shout of Joy, Ye Ran- 
somed Band’; Overture in D; ‘Brand- 
enburg’ Concerto No. IV; Concerto in 











E for violin and orchestra; Concerto 
for two pianos; Concerto for four 
pianos; Concerto for piano, flute, violin 
and orchestra. 

Two nights will bring music of Eng- 
land and of Mozart, respectively. 
British music will include Three Fan- 
tasias for orchestra, Purcell; Sonata 
for ’cello and orchestra, Eccles; Psalm 
for six voices and string orchestra, 
Byrd; Aria from ‘Dido and Aeneas’, 
Purcell; Madrigals for four voices, 
Purcell. 

The Mozart program includes the G 
Minor Symphony; Concertante for 
violin, viola and orchestra; Concerto in 
D Minor for piano and orchestra; and 
a vocal ensemble in excerpts from “The 
Marriage of Figaro’. 

The Carmel Bach Festival was in- 
itiated and is produced by the Denny- 
Watrous Management. 





National Association Honors Cappel 

WasHincton, D. C., June 10.— 
C. C. Cappel, manager of the U. S. 
Marine Band who recently resigned as 
manager of the National Symphony, 
recently received a citation for his 
services to American music from the 
National Association for American 
Composers and Conductors. The as- 
sociation, of which Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth is president, commended Mr. 
Cappel for encouraging, as a manager, 
the performance of American works, 
for personally interviewing composers, 
and for the giving of “all-American 
programs in all parts of the United 
States” by the organizations under his 
management. Mr. Cappel was instru- 
mental in arranging the all-American 
program featured by the Marine Band 
on its tour of nineteen states last 
season. A.T.M. 








“It was indeed a pleasure to hear such a beautiful voice” 
ROBERT LAWRENCE, N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE 


RUTH REYNOLDS 


Mezzo Soprano 








RUTH REYNOLDS WHO WAS AC- 
CLAIMED BY NEW YORK CRITICS IN 
TOWN HALL RECITAL APRIL 22, 
1941, WITH JOHN DOANE AT THE 
PIANO, HAS STUDIED SINGING AND 
CONCERT REPERTOIRE EXCLUSIVE- 
LY WITH MR. DOANE SINCE 1930. 


MISS REYNOLDS WILL APPEAR IN 
ANOTHER NEW YORK RECITAL 
WITH MR. DOANE AT THE PIANO, 
IN TOWN HALL DEC. 8, 1941. 


Mr. Doane will teach in San 
Diego, Calif., beginning July 1st. 





Address all inquiries to 
JoHN DoANE SrTuptIos 
640 Broadway 
San Diego, Calif. 





























"Singing of marked distinction was heard from Ruth 
Reynolds, mezzo-soprano. . . . Miss Reynolds established 
herself as an artist of unusual attainments both as vocalist 
and interpreter. . . . In a modest, unassuming manner, but 
with sure control of her resources, Miss Reynolds at once 
captured attention by the taste, intelligence and refinement 
of her work. The rich, pure tones of her excellently schooled 
voice were freely emitted, round and steady, the lower 
half of the scale being exceptionally mellow and warm. 
Sensitive shaping of phrase, accurate intonation, a smooth 
legato, and expert diction in all of the languages attempted 
charcterized the thoroughly competent vocal equipment of 
this capable and artistically mature singer . . . the entire 
compass was under admirable control whether in songs de- 
manding the intensity of utterance of Recli's ‘Sul Fiume,’ or 
the delicate touch of Castelnuovo-Tedesco's ‘Ariette.’ Her 
fine interpretive talents were obvious from the start, whether 
in the operatic field of the opening group, or the en- 
suing varied offerings, in all of which an unerring sense of 
style and a fertile fund of expressiveness were in evidence. 
. « « John Doane was her able accompanist at yesterday's 


successful appearance.” 
Noel Straus, N. Y. Times 





“Exceptional in detail of style . . . praiseworthy as an ex- 
ample of good voice production . . . she displayed a smooth, 
well-equalized scale . . . tones were steady, true to pitch 
and warm in quality. Phrases were musically fashioned and 
the expenditure of breath well controlled. Miss Reynold's 
interpretations were those of a tasteful and cultivated singer, 
whether she sang in French, Italian, German or English . . . 
John Doane contributed able accompaniments. The applause 


was hearty." 
Oscar Thompson, N. Y. Sun 


Eastern Representative: Tenney Management, 113 West 57th Street, New York 


“An objectively beautiful performance of every item on 
the program. .. . It was indeed a pleasure to hear such a 
beautiful voice .. . she sang with perfectly equalized quality. 
The timbre was that of a true mezzo-soprano, warm and 
liquid. Intonation was perfect, and the production of tone 
itself remained exemplary throughout the entire range. .. . 
Interpretatively, Miss Reynolds impressed one as an artist of 
distinction. . . . Most important of all, she revealed a feeling 
for phrase lines and for that musical essence of a song 
that merited the highest praise. Enhancing this musicality 
was the asset of unerring good diction, whether the language 
happened to be French, Italian or German. . . . Miss 
Reynolds should become a singer of importance.” 

Robert Lawrence, N. Y. Herald-Tribune 





“Impeccable musicianship and technique. . . . Miss Reynold's 
purity of tone and intonation was matched by the ad- 
mirable restraint and artistry with which she handled the 
numbers on her program. . . . Miss Reynolds’ diction in all 
languages heard on her program was clean-cut perfection, 
from the opening group of old French arias, through lieder 
of Schubert and Marx and Italian songs of Recli and Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco, to the modern French grcup of songs by 


Chaminade, Chausson and Faure." 
John Briggs, N. Y. Post 





“Miss Reynolds, in steady command of her artistic powers 
combined vocal beauty and skill with keen interpretative 
sense . . . the singer put intonation, phrasing, shading 
and breath control all on the credit side of her balance 
sheet. What's even more to the point, her readings indi- 
cated probing sub-surface insight and grasp of emotional 
nuance. John Doane suited the picture to a T as accom- 
panying pianist.” N. Y. World-Telegram 
































OVER 105,000 
MUSIC LOVERS 
APPLAUDED 58 
SUPERB PERFORMANCES 


by 


PERCY 


GRAINGER 


(Season 1940-41) 


e ¢ e CAPACITY AUDIENCES EVERYWHERE « « « 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 06 SOUTH BEND, IND. hs oe DULUTH, MINN........ 
SAGINAW, MICH. .... 3000 WAUGEGAN, ILL............... 1300 MILWAUKEE, WISC........... 
CINCINNATI, OHIO ..... oo hoy kg yet re 4000 WORTHINGTON, MINN...... 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. ..... CS WR MEN oo o's fire ce nenees 1700 WASHINGTON, D.C. ........ 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 3 2500 GREELEY, COLO. . Tae GAINESVILLE, FLA. ........... 
OMAHA, NEB......... 3000 WALLA WALLA, WASH........ 1000 WATERBURY, CONN. ....... 
COLUMBIA, MO..... : se ABERDEEN, WASH............. 1200 STAMFORD, CONN.......... 
OAK PARK, ILL. . Hi 1100 BELLINGHAM, WASH. ........ 900 ELIZABETH, N. J. ........... 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 5000 ST. PETER, MINN............... 1000 TORONTO, CANADA 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. bs 3500 SPENCER, IOWA............... 1500 CHICAGO, ILL. . 


and many others. 





4 @ “All in all it was Percy Grainger's concert. For, once he takes the stage he holds it variously as pianist, 
& ¢F composer, and composer at the piano. With him as with some of his tunes there is an ‘unbroken-keep- 
“ ing-on-ness' which his clamorous public here simply devours. The result is that there is no going-homeness 
intention until Mr. Grainger obliges with ‘Country Gardens'—a piece which by now must be as much of a 
plague to him as the C-Sharp Minor Prelude is to Rachmaninoff. In view of his showing in Music Hall this week, 
Mr. Grainger deserves better than to be tabbed a one-piece composer, cr as a composer of one type of music, 
although his chief interest as a creative artist seems to be focused on the discovery and elaboration of fine old dance 
tunes and upon inventing his own and doing something to them. The performance yesterday appeared to please 
the composer as much as it did the audience. The biggest ovation of the year took place." 


—Frederick Yeiser, The Cincinnati Enquirer, Nov. 2, 1940 
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EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: ANTONIA MORSE, 9 CROMWELL PLACE, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


By special arrangement Booking Direction, ALBERT MORINI, 119 West 57th Street, New York 
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Westminster Choir College Presents 





Williamson Conducts Verdi's 
‘Requiem’ in Performance by 
Westminster Choir, Orchestra 
and Soloists Recruited from 
Faculty and Students 


By Ropert SABIN 


PRINCETON, N. J., May 30. 


DRAMATIC performance of 
A Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ under Dr. 

John Finley Williamson in the 
Princeton University Chapel on May 
27 was the high point of the annual 
Westminster Festival which celebrated 
this year the fifteenth anniversary of the 
Westminster Choir College. The chorus 
comprised 300 singers, all of whom 
were students or alumni of the Choir 
College; the Westminster Orchestra 
and Alexander McCurdy at the organ 
provided the accompaniments; and the 
soloists were Anna Louise Fritsch, so- 
prano, a student at the college, and 
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three faculty members, Elizabeth Krue- 
ger, contralto; Harold Hedgpeth, tenor, 
and John Baumgartner, bass. 

A terrific thunderstorm was raging 
outside the chapel as the ‘Requiem’ be- 
gan, and when the chorus burst out with 
the ‘Dies Irae’ flashes of lightning 
gleamed through the high windows of 
the building and claps of thunder echoed 
those of the orchestral tympani most 
suggestively. A large audience had 
gathered, in spite of the rain, and it 
paid the tribute of intent silence 
throughout the performance, in lieu of 
the applause which would have been of- 
fered in other surroundings. The ‘Re- 
quiem’ was sung in memory of Mrs. H. 
E. Talbott, Mrs. J. Livingston Taylor, 
Bertha Darner, Hurlbut Cutting, Jr., 
Charles Squires, Jr., and Robert Jensen. 

The mainstay of the performance was 
the singing of the chorus, which was 
stirring in power, clarity and impact, 
despite the far from ideal acoustical 
conditions of the chapel. Not only in the 
operatically conceived climaxes of the 
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Detroit, News, April 8, 1940. 





AMERICAN MEZZO-SOPRANO 


“She certainly impressed the audience as a leading American mezzo-soprano. 
Her voice has never sounded more warm and rich and it has the character- 
istic, unusual in an equipment of that special class, of an absolutely even 
quality and resonance, all up and down its range.”—Russell McLauchlin, 


HEIDT 
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CBS network, on July 20, 1941. 








® Miss Heidt, who appeared as guest soloist on the American 
Telephone Hour, over the NBC Red network, May 19, 1941, will 
sing the title role in “Carmen” in Montreal, Canada on June 25, 
1941 and appear as guest soloist on the Ford Summer Hour, 
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711 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Aaron Steiner, . 7 


Rep. for Concert and Opera: 


Michael De Pace, 
RKO Bidg., Radio City, New York 














Orren Jack Turner ; 


At the Westminster Festival (Left to Right) Dr. 
Henry Switten, Piano Soloist in Beethoven's ‘Choral 
Fantasy’; Sandor Salgo, Conductor of the West- 
John Finley Williamson, 
Founder and Conductor of the Westminster Choir; 
and Dr. Alexander McCurdy, Head of the Organ 
Department and Soloist at the Festival, 


minster Orchestra; Dr. 


Over a Score 


‘Dies Irae’ and the ‘Tuba Mirum’ but 
in quieter and more exacting passages 
of choral accompaniment such as those 
in the ‘Libera me’ Dr. Williamson 
found a quick response in his singers. 
The performances of the soloists, while 
creditable, did not measure up to that 
of the choir. Verdi, who is never far 
from the theatre in spirit throughout the 
‘Requiem’, obviously wrote the music 
for the soloists with operatic voices in 
mind, and such voices and dramatic 
equipment are needed to give the ‘Re- 
quiem’ its finest effect. Nevertheless, 
there was admirable solo singing in sev- 
eral sections. Miss Fritsch has a voice 
of good quality and ample proportions, 
and except for a tendency to harden top 
tones, she used it with an intelligence 
which promises well for the future. Mrs. 
Krueger sang with authority, and Mr. 
Baumgartner made the ‘Confutatis’ a 
moving plea. The dampness of the outer 
air seemed to have invaded the instru- 
ments of the orchestra, but Mr. Mc- 
Curdy aided in keeping things together 
and the chorus gave a solid foundation 
to the whole, Perhaps the most effective 
part of the performance was that of the 
final pages, in which Dr. Williamson 
evoked a mood of spiritual serenity 
which was commmunicated to listeners. 


McCurdys Give Recital 

On the afternoon of May 27, Alexan- 
der McCurdy, head of the organ depart- 
ment of the Curtis Institute and of the 
Westminster Choir College, gave a reci- 
tal in the Westminster Chapel with 
Mrs. McCurdy, harpist. Mr. McCurdy 
opened the program with Bach’s Pre- 
lude and Fugue in A Major, the Allegro 
from the First Trio Sonata, and the 
chorale preludes ‘Nun Freut Euch, 


Christen’ and ‘In Dulci Jubilo’. He pro- 
vided a discreetly-arranged organ ac- 
companiment for Mrs. McCurdy’s per- 
formance of Debussy’s ‘Danse Sacre’ 
and devoted the rest of his program to 


Ancient Instruments 
and Autograph Man- 
uscripts Are Shown 
—Westminster Quar- 
tet Appears and Can- 
tata by Gisela Selden 
Goth Is Heard 





in a Doorway Are Seen the 

Soloists in the Verdi ‘Requiem’ 

(Left to Right) Harold Hedg- 

peth, Tenor; Elizabeth Krueger, 

Contralto; Anna Louise Fritsch, 

Soprano, and John Baumgart- 
ner, Bass 


Look 


virtuosic display in works by Farnam, 
Maleingreau, Dupré and Mulet. Mrs. 
McCurdy was also heard in Salzedo’s 
‘Zephyrs’. 

First of the festival concerts was that 
given by the Westminster Orchestra, of 
which Sandor Salgo is conductor, in the 
Westminster Chapel on May 22. Jeno 
Antal and Nicholas Harsany were solo- 
ists in Bach’s Concerto for two violins 
in D Minor; Janos Scholz played a 
Boccherini ’Cello Concerto with the or- 
chestra; and the concert culminated in 
a performance of Beethoven’s Fantasia 
in C Minor for piano, orchestra and 
chorus, with Dr. Henry N. Switten, 
pianist, and the Westminster Choir par- 
ticipating. On the evening of May 23 
the Jordan Butler Philharmonic Choir 
of Indianapolis gave a concert in the 
Chapel conducted by Joseph Lautner. 
The program opened with a Russian 
group and continued with works and 
arrangements by Lotti, Mozart, Pales- 
trina, Thompson, Davison, Beethoven, 
Lassus, Foote, Brockway and Gatwood. 
The choir also sang a group of spir- 
ituals in versions by Burleigh, James, 
Harris and Cain. 

One of the most original aspects of 
the festival was the display of ancient 
instruments from the Frismuth collec- 
tion in connection with which Dr. Boris 
E. Nelson gave a lecture on the after- 
noon of May 24. Dr. Nelson pointed out 
the close connection between the devel- 
opment of musical instruments and the 
growth of man’s understanding, and he 
told his listeners of the tragic losses 
which are being caused by the war it 
Europe. In the evening, festival visitor 
and participants had another unusual! 
opportunity to acquaint themselves with 
the materials of music when a concer 
was given, including works in the col- 
lection of autograph manuscripts assem- 
bled by Gisela Selden Goth. The origi- 


(Continued on page 56) 
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CINCINNATI TO HAVE 
ZOO OPERA SEASON 





“Young Friends of Summer 
Opera” Raise Guarantee Fund 
—Works for First Week Listed 

CINCINNATI, June 10.—Cincinnati is 
moving briskly toward its annual sea- 
son of Summer opera at the Zoo. Ear- 
lier in the year, directors reported finan- 
cial difficulties would prevent the pro- 
duction of opera this season, where- 
upon a campaign was organized by 
“Young Friends of Summer Opera.” 
By going from door to door, the youth- 
ful campaigners raised a sum in excess 
of the desired $15,000 guarantee fund. 
Oscar F. Hild, managing director, then 
announced the season would materialize. 
He set the festival to start June 29 and 
to close Aug. 7. 

Mr. Hild was unable to make ar- 
rangements with soloists until final an- 
nouncement of the guarantee fund was 
made. He then hurried on to New York 
and began to sign stars for the forth- 
coming season. While the roster is not 
yet complete, Mr. Hild announces that 
for the opening week he will have Rose 
Bampton in ‘Il Trovatore’, Gladys 
Swarthout in ‘Carmen’ and Josephine 
Antoine in ‘Lucia’. 

Contracts have also been made with 
the following: Jan Peerce, Grace 
Moore, William Hain, Kerstin Thor- 
borg, Mona Paulee, Vivian Della Chie- 
sa, Robert Weede, Michael Bartlett, 
Giovanni Martinelli, Elsa Zebranska, 
Frank Chapman, Nicola Moscona, Bidu 
Sayao and Jean Dickenson. 

Some members of the Cincinnati 
Symphony will be in the pit for the 
season, as is the custom with Summer 


opera. In recent seasons the conduc- 
tor has been Fausto Cleva, but Mr. Hild 
has not yet announced the conductor for 
this season. Eugene Goossens, regular 
conductor of the orchestra, will take a 
vacation during the Summer. 

VALERIA ADLER 


WASHINGTON PLANS 
MUSIC FOR SUMMER 


Watergate Series, Season of San 
Carlo Opera, New Chamber 
Music Events Listed 


WasHincTon, D. C., June 10.—Sum- 
mer music in Washington will range 
from chamber music to grand opera 
with leaders in the several fields par- 
ticipating. 

The National Symphony will open its 
fifth season of “Sunset Symphonies” at 
the Potomac Watergate on June 29. Its 
five-week series of orchestral events is 
scheduled to be followed by a month 
of opera staged by Fortune Gallo and 
the San Carlo Opera Company. At the 
same time a six-weeks course of pro- 
grams in Meridian Hill Park, which 
overlooks a large section of the city, 
will take chamber music out doors for 
the first time in the Capital. 

Hans Kindler, the National Sym- 
phony conductor who is musical direc- 
tor of the Watergate symphony concerts, 
has announced an impressive list of 
soloists and guest conductors for the 
season. Dr. Kindler will himself con- 
duct the opening and closing concerts. 
Charles O’Connell, and Lucy Monroe 
will be conductor and soloist respective- 
ly in an Independence Day program on 
July 2. 
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On July 7, Reginald Stewart, Toronto 
Symphony conductor, who is exchang- 
ing engagements with Dr. Kindler this 
Summer, will make a return appear- 
ance as a Watergate guest conductor. 
Jessica Dragonette will make her sec- 
ond appearance with the Symphony on 
July 10 when the orchestra will be un- 
der the direction of Antonia Brico. 
Alexander Smallens will come to the 
Watergate to conduct an all-Gershwin 
program on July 14. A soloist for that 
event is not yet announced. “An Even- 
ing at the Opera” will be presented on 
July 17 with Ignatz Waghalter, German 
operatic conductor and composer, on the 
podium. Soloists will include Virginia 
Johnson, soprano; William Hain, 
tenor; and Arasha Robofsky, baritone, 
Mr. Waghalter, for whom Dr. Kindler 
was once first ’cellist in the Berlin State 
Opera, will conduct again on July 21, 
when the program will be symphonic 
and include some of his own works. 

An evening of South American music 
will be given on July 24 with Mr. Smal- 
lens making another appearance as con- 
ductor and with Elsie Houston, as solo- 
ist. Erno Rapee will conduct the next 
to last of the Summer concerts on July 
28. Dr. Kindler said he may present a 
ballet attraction on the final concert 
which he will conduct. 


Meridian Hill Plans 

The Meridian Hill concerts, which 
will be new to Washington, will be 
managed by C. C. Cappel, until recently 
the National Symphony’s manager. He 
has the support of a group of prominent 
music people, and the cooperation of 
the National Capital Parks, which is 
erecting a shell for the purpose. 

Mr. Cappel has announced concerts 
for each Tuesday and Friday night for 
the six weeks beginning on July 8. Ar- 
tist groups, each of which will probably 

















CHICAGO 





Auserr COATES 


Conductor-Composer 


World premier of his opera, 
“GAINSBOROUGH’S DUCHESS’ 
in Los Angeles, April 20, 1941 


first concert performance April 23, in Los Angeles. 


“...was given a prolonged and well-deserved ovation” 


Richard D. Saunders 


Hollywood Citizen News 
April 21, 1941 
“The work is rich in good music” 
Isabel Morse Jones 
Los Angeles Times 
April 24, 1941 
NEW YORK HOLLYWOOD 
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make two appearances, include the 
Primrose Quartet, the Gordon String 
Quarfet, the Salzedo Harp Ensemble, 
the Kolisch Quartet and the Trapp 
Family Choir. Chairs for more than 
2,000 listeners will be set up in front 
ot and flanking the park’s reflecting 
pool, located at the base of one ot 
Washington’s most colorful fountains. 
There will be a large number of free 
seats available. These concerts, like 
those at the Watergate, will be popular- 
priced, with tickets beginning at 25 
cents, 

With final negotiations between the 
Parks Service and Mr. Gallo still in- 
complete, details of the San Carlo per- 
formances at the Watergate are not yet 
made. 

Jay Watz 





Chicago Opera to Open in November 

Cuicaco, June 10.—Fortune Gallo, 
newly-appointed general manager of the 
Chicago Opera, stated that the Chicago 
Opera will inaugurate its 1941 season 
on Nov. 8 with a work which occupies 
a high rating in the popularity poll. 
Singers from the Metropolitan Opera 
Company will participate in the work. 
Mr. Gallo is at present conferring with 
the board of trustees concerning the 
opening performance, the repertoire for 
the entire season and artistic personnel. 
The Fall season of the Chicago Opera 
will be given, as heretofore, at the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera House. There will be 
no change in ticket prices. 





Toscanini Flies to South America 


Arturo Toscanini, who will conduct 
a series of symphony concerts at the 
Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires this Sum- 
mer, left on June 6 by plane for South 
America, accompanied by his wife and 
a secretary. 
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NEW OPERA COMPANY TO SPONSOR 
SIX WEEKS OF OPERA AND BALLET 





Season to Include Performances 
by New Organization, Glynde- 
bourne Company and a Ballet 
Group—‘Cosi fan Tutte’, ‘Pique 
Dame’ and ‘Macbeth’ to Be 
Heard 

SIX-WEEKS season of opera and 
ballet, beginning on Tuesday Oct. 

i4, has been announced by the New 
Opera Company, of which Mrs. Lytell 
Hull is president. The season will in- 
clude performances by that newly 
formed organization under its own 
name, other performances under the 
name of the Glyndebourne Company 
and performances by a ballet organiza- 
tion yet to be announced. 

All of these will be given at the 
Forty-fourth Street Theatre. The operas 
to be heard are Mozart’s ‘Cosi fan 
Tutte’ and Verdi’s ‘Macbeth’, which 
will be sung in Italian by the Glynde- 
bourne company, as re-constituted for 
its first American appearances; ‘Pique 
Dame’ in English and an unspecified 
light opera in English, to be presented 
by the New Opera Company. 

Two programs of ballets are provided 
for in the schedule, as announced, There 
will be a change of bill nightly. Under 
an arrangement whereby subscriptions 
will be sold for a series of performances 
to include the productions of each of the 
groups, the purchaser of a season’s sub- 
scription will see all six of the different 
bills from the same seats on the same 
night of successive weeks. The New 
Opera Company is a membership cor- 
poration, and the purchaser of a sub- 
scription automatically becomes a mem- 
ber of the association. Officers of the 
company are considering the feasibility 
of giving a Sunday evening perform- 
ance each week and omitting a perform- 
ance on Monday evening. 

Only members of conductor and stage 
director staffs have been announced and 
it is understood that these may be aug- 
mented later. Fritz Busch will be con- 
ductor of the Glyndebourne Company, 
with his son, Hans Busch, as stage 
director. Herman Adler will conduct 
the New Opera Company’s perform- 


ances of ‘Pique Dame’ with Lothar 
Wallerstein in charge of the stage. 

Fritz Busch, who is also to be one ot 
the conductors of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony in its centenary season, has 
been known in this country only as a 
symphony conductor, having been a 
guest with the New York Symphony in 
1927, but in pre-Hitler days he was one 
of Germany’s leading operatic conduc- 
tors, first at the Royal Opera in Stutt- 
gart and later at the Dresden State 
Opera. At various times he has con- 
ducted both opera and symphony per- 
formances in all the capitals of Kurope 
and in South America. From its incep- 
tion he conducted at the Glyndebourne 
Opera festival, held on the Sussex es- 
tate of John Christie, wealthy manu- 
facturer of Christie organs, and has 
been looked upon as a tounder of this 
festival, now suspended because of the 
war. His son, Hans Busch, not only 
directed performances at Glyndebourne, 
in association with Dr. Ebert and 
others, but at the Royal Opera in Stock- 
holm and in Brussels. To what extent 
the personnel of the Glyndebourne com- 
pany will parallel that of any of the 
English festivals, where there were 
changes in casts from year to year, and 
whether it will be made up in part ot 
artists recruited on this side, has not 
been disclosed. Both ‘Cosi fan Tutte’ 
and ‘Macbeth’ have been given at the 
Glydnebourne festivals. 

Herman Adler, born in Czechoslo- 
vakia, also conducted in Russia and 
elsewhere on the Continent before com- 
ing to America and making his debut at 
a benefit concert in New York. In the 
past season he conducted the Cleveland 
and the Detroit orchestras. Lothar 
Wallerstein, former stage director of 
the Vienna State Opera, collaborated 
with Arturo Toscanini in productions in 
Salzburg and in recent years was active 
in Holland. Besides ‘Pique Dame’ he 
will direct the stage for the light opera 
in English which will be the New 
Opera Company’s second offering. 

The New Opera Company has also 
engaged Antal Dorati, formerly one of 
the conductors of the Ballet Russe, and 
who has just come to the United States 





Mrs. Lytell Hull 





Antal Dorati, 
Conductor 


Herman Adler, 
Conductor 


after a nine-months symphonic tour of 
Australia. Besides his extensive experi- 
ence with ballet he has been identified 
with opera in Dresden, Frankfurt, Paris 
and London. It is said that he was the 
first to broadcast opera over the official 
French radio. Among activities in this 
country, Mr. Dorati has conducted the 
National Symphony as guest. 

It is announced that the New Opera 
Company has, ready to go into re- 
hearsal, an orchestra of fifty seasoned 
musicians, all born in the United States, 
and a chorus of fifty, all American citi- 
zens. It will present its first opera 
with a cast made up entirely of Amer- 
ican singers, to be chosen from among 
approximately 250 aspirants who are 
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H. EMILE 





Faculty Member, Universities of Leiden and Amsterdam 


Lecture topics include: 





3. History of Conducting. 


1. Lives of Great Composers (with musical illustrations). 


2. Ancient Musical Instruments in their relation to the Paintings of the 
Great Dutch Masters (with slides). 





Dr. Enthoven, now a resident of America, is an internationally-known 
scholar and composer, whose works have been performed by the leading 
European Orchestras under the conductorship of Willem Mengelberg 
Pierre Monteux, Felix Weingartner, George Schneevoigt, etc. In America 
his works have been accepted for performance next season by several 
orchestras. Recently he conducted his “Music for a Pageant” with the 
Boston “Pops” Orchestra, and delivered lectures at many universities 
(Harvard, Yale, Wesleyan, etc.) and various clubs. 








Available for Lecture Recitals, 1941-42 
West Coast Appearances, September, October 
For dates and terms, address: 1401 Steinway Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


ENTHOVEN, »». 


Dutch Lecturer-Composer 





COMPOSITIONS 
String Quartet, C Major 
Piano Works (Universal Edition) 
® 


Orchestral Works 


3 Symphonies 


Ichnaton Suite 
(Universal Edition) 


Lyric Suite for soprano and 
small orch. (Broekmans and 
Van Poppel, Amsterdam) 


Hymn “Sol Justitiae” 
Music for a Pageant 
Romantic Variations 


Score and parts available 























Fritz Busch, Con- 
ductor, with His Son, 
Hans, Stage Director 


Right: 


Lothar Wallerstein, 
Stage Director 





being heard in auditions now being held 
at Steinway Hall and Town Hall. 


LEAGUE OF COMPOSERS 
AND CBS ORDER OPERA 








Randall Thompson Given Commission 
for Work to Be Broadcast in 
World Premiere 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
has commissioned jointly with the 
League of Composers a chamber opera 
approximately thirty minutes in length, 
to be completed by the Fall of 1941, 
from Randall Thompson. When com- 
pleted, it will have its world premiere in 
a broadcast over the nation-wide CBS 
network. 

The commissioning of three chamber 
operas; the presentation of two eve- 
nings of film music by leading contem- 
porary American and European com- 
posers; the development of an educa- 
tional library of contemporary music; 
and the establishment of branches in key 
cities across the country to develop local 
programs of contemporary music, are 
among the projects listed by the League 
of Composers for its nineteenth season. 
The League’s purpose is to see that 
several newly commissioned chamber 
operas by American composers and li- 
brettists will be produced next season 
through the cooperation of universities, 
conservatories and museums. Many in- 
stitutions, Western Reserve University, 
Bennington College, Eastman School of 
Music, Stanford University, Columbia 
University and others, have already an- 
nounced their readiness to stage such 
works. 

The establishment of four branch 
Leagues, to be known as the Southern 
California League of Composers, the 
San Francisco League of Composers, 
the Philadelphia League of Composers 
and the Cleveland League of Composers 
respectively, is another project for the 
coming season. 





Ruisi to Replace Nicholson in Central 
City Festival 
Nino Ruisi will take the place of 
Robert Nicholson in the cast of ‘The 
Barber of Seville’, one of the produc- 
tions in the Central City, Col., Opera 
festival which begins on July 5. 

















Cecilia Schultz Offers Novotna, 
Carter and Cordon in “The 
Bartered Bride’ 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 1.—The most 
notable musical event of the month was 
the delightful performance of Smetana’s 
‘Bartered Bride’ presented by Cecilia 
Schultz. Guests were three artists of 
Metropolitan Opera Association: Jar- 
mila Novotna, soprano; John Carter, 
tenor; and Norman Cordon, baritone. 
They were supported by a cast of local 
musicians, seventy singers and an or- 
chestra of thirty members. 

The modern English version was 
' written and directed by Felix Brentano. 
The action was sprightly, the gay music 
sung with verve and brilliance. Orches- 
tra, chorus and minor leads were trained 
and directed by Ernst Gebert, and the 
ballet was under the direction of Lee 
Foley. 

The outstanding performance was 
that of Mr. Cordon, who, as the nimble- 
witted broker, captured and held the in- 
terest throughout. Mme. Novotna, beau- 
tiful singing actress, as Marie, and John 
Carter, the romantic Hans, were a 
happy combination and acquitted them- 
selves with distinction. Brice Howard, 
as Vashek, made an admirable stutter- 
ing lover. Walter Reseburg, Jr., and 


LOS ANGELES ENJOYS 
BRAHMS FESTIVAL 


Coolidge Quartet Concludes 
Series of Eight Chamber 
Music Programs 


Los ANGELES, June 10.—The stimu- 
lating eight-concert festival of Brahms’s 
chamber music closed on May 26 at Bo- 
vard Auditorium, University of South- 
ern California, with the Coolidge Quar- 
tet, Gunnar Johansen, pianist, and Al- 
fred Brain, horn player, receiving ova- 
tions. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge was 
present at nearly all the concerts, which 
were well attended. Preparatory lectures 
were ably delivered by William Hart- 
schorn. 

Rudolph Schmitt, clarinetist, added 
distinction to the programs and War- 
wick Evans, ’cellist, with Thomas Petre, 
violist, from the London Quartet, as- 
sisted the Coolidge players. 

A series of contemporary American 
programs, prepared and presented by 
Homer Simmons, composer-pianist, at 
the Giffen Studio in Hollywood, in- 
cluded the piano Quintet of Mildred 
Couper of Santa Barbara, another by 
Ernest Bloch and songs by Griffes, Car- 
penter and Bloch, sung by Helen Mar- 
tin, soprano. 

Mr. Simmons and George Scharl 
played two piano works on May 26, in- 
cluding Simmons’s ‘Alice in Wonder- 
land’ and the well written Theme and 
Variations. Lee Pattison’s ‘Heroical 
Fountains’ seemed metaphysical. The 
San Diego composer, Fred Klosterman, 
was represented with a rather saccha- 
rine ‘Evening’; ‘Jazz Study’ by E. B. 
Hill was entertaining. 

Native Composers presented an excel- 
lent violin Concerto by a member of the 
Philharmonic, Max Donner, and a 
string Quartet by Clifford Vaughn, for 
its last concert on May 18 in the Olga 
Steeh Auditorium. 

Bonnie Emerie Zobelein, soprano, and 
Evelyn Hood, pianist, entertained a 
large audience in festive mood in the 
Assistance League Playhouse on May 
19. Ervin Nyiregyhazi opened a trio of 
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SEATTLE SEES OPERA WITH GUEST ARTISTS 


Marjorie Myers, as parents of Vashek, 
were excellent. Other members of the 
local cast were Jean Bower, Don 
George, Ellen Meyer and Everett Gray. 
New settings and colorful costumes 
added to the sparkling performance. 

This is the second venture of this 
kind offered by Mrs. Schultz this season 
and deserves to be repeated. 


La Scala Group Heard 


The La Scala National Opera Com- 
pany gave one performance of Verdi’s 
‘Il Trovatore’ at the Civic Auditorium 
on May 14. The leading roles were 
sung by Giovanni Martinelli, Manrico; 
Grete Stueckgold, Leonora; Myrtle 
Leonard, Azucena, all of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera; and Rodolfo Hoyos, of the 
National Opera of Mexico City, as Di- 
Luna. 

Although the auditorium is an un- 
grateful place in which to sing, the per- 
formance was well received. Mr. Mar- 
tinelli was in splendid voice, Miss 
Stueckgold satisfying to both eye and 
ear; Miss Leonard’s rich contralto was 
énthusiastically received and Mr. Hoyos 
contributed a large share to the per- 
formance. Minor roles were sung by 
Tudor Williams, Dorothy Sigler and 
Austin Hall. Alberto Conti was the di- 
rector. Nan D. Bronson 


concerts ranging from Liszt to Bartok 
on May 23 in the Guy Bates Post The- 
ater. IsABEL Morse JONES 
WPA ORCHESTRA CLOSES 
SEASON IN LOS ANGELES 








Sample Conducts Lionel Barrymore 
Work—Brodetsky Opens Series— 
Woman’s Club Heard 


Los ANGELES, June 8.—The WPA 
Orchestra closed its Winter season on 
May 21 in the Embassy Auditorium 
with a program conducted by James 
Sample, with George McManus, the 
pianist, as soloist. Lionel Barrymore’s 
‘Tableau Russe’ was the American work 
on the list, written in traditional Rus- 
sian rhythms with motion-picture sound 
effects. 

Julian Brodetsky recently inaugurated 
a series of concerts sponsored by the 
Friends of Music in the Ebell Theater. 
He directed the Ensemble of thirty-two 
players in the Brahms G Minor Quar- 
tet. Jakob Gimpel, pianist, assisted. Co- 
relli’s Suite in D Minor and the Fugue 
from a Beethoven Razoumovsky Quar- 
tet were heard. 

The Los Angeles Woman’s Lyric 
Club sang its last concert in the Ebell 


Theater on May 23 with Benjamin Ed- 


wards, conducting. Mrs. Hennion Rob- 
inson, the accompanist, was represented 
on the program with a song, “The 
Dream Shall Live’. Arthur Bergh’s 
‘How Beautiful Is Night’ was ingratiat- 
ing and another resident-composer, Jo- 
seph Clokey, was heard in good effect 
in ‘The Last Night’. Mary Seiler was 
the harp soloist. 

Harriet Ware’s ‘Stars’ suited this 
representative group. A young Los An- 
geles singer, Siroon Mangurian, was 
the soloist. J. M. J. 





San Francisco Symphony Plans Summer 
Series 


San Francisco, June 10.—A series 
of fifteen concerts will be presented in 
Stern Grove on Sunday afternoons by 
the San Francisco Symphony, conducted 
by Pierre Monteux. The first program 
is scheduled for June 15. 
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VILLIERS 





MEZZO SOPRANO 


An artist of wide experience, Miss De Villiers has appeared 
in many of the world's principal cities, included among which 
are: London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, Budapest, Prague, 
Amsterdam and Salzburg. Critics the world over have 
praised her appearances in opera, concert and recital. 


Miss De Villiers has in her repertoire more than 200 
lieder, and numbers among her operatic roles: 


MARINA (Boris Godounoff) CARMEN § (Carmen) 

MRS. BARDELL [Pickwick by Coates) KUNDRY  ([Parsifal) 

HIVRIA (Fair of Soroschinsk) BRUENNHILDE (Wagnerian Ring) 
MAGDELENA (Rigoletto) AMNERIS (Aide) 


(Samson and Dalila) 


DALILA 





Miss De Villiers, as Georgiana, Duchess | 
of Devonshire in Albert Coates’ “GAINS- 
BOROUGH’S DUCHESS”, received the 
unanimous acclaim of press and public 
when she appeared in the world premiere 
(concert version) in Los Angeles on April | 
23, 1941. 
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Musical Oddments Fill Post-Season Concert Calendar 


With the approach of Summer, 
music lovers were entertained by a 
series of events of an informal or not 
strictly concert nature. A few recitals 
were given in smaller halls. Lily Pons 
and Lin Yutang appeared in a Chinese 
benefit, and Alexander Kipnis was solo- 
ist in Vladimir Heifetz’s oratorio, ‘The 
Golem’. The Museum of Modern Art 
closed its series of “Coffee Concerts”. 





Dorothy Wyth, Soprano 


Dorothy Wyth, soprano, hailing from 
Iowa but now teaching in New York, 
gave a recital in the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on the evening of May 19. 
Possessed of a voice of very agreeable 
natural texture, the singer did not utilize 
her gifts in a manner to bring them to 
fullest fruition. There were a lack of 
breath support and uncertainties above 
the staff. A feature of the program was 
four songs by Henry Holden Huss, ac- 
companied by the composer. The pro- 
gram included a French group by Hahn, 
Fourdrain and Mouret, and a Spanish 
group by Nin and Obradors. There were 
also songs by Reger, Scott and = 


Lilias MacLellan, Soprano 


Lilias MacLellan, soprano, in her early 
teens, gave a recital in the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on the evening of 
May 20, assisted by Gerry Pattison, 
violinist. She was accompanied by her 
teacher, Marion London Milholin. Young 
Miss MacLellan disclosed a voice still ia 
its childish state of purity and charm and, 
as was to be expected, best in its upper 
regions. Carefully nurtured, the organ 
may become something well worth while. 
At present, both psychic and physicai 


growth are needed and time _ should 
supply both. She sang well an exacting 
program, which included the hackneyed 
Mozart ‘Allelujah!’, ‘With Verdure Clad’ 
and the Bach-Gounod ‘Ave Maria’. There 
were also excerpts from “The Marriage of 
Figaro’, and song groups by various com- 
posers. Mr. Pattison, accompanied by his 
wife, played solos by Bach, Monti and 
Gluck-Kreisler, and contributed two ob- 
bligatos. N. 


Coffee Concerts Series Ends with Swing 
Program 


Jazz ended, as it began, the Coffee Con- 
certs series at the Museum of Modern Art. 
The first proeram on April 30 was called 
‘Salon Swing’; the sixth and the last, 
given on June 4, ‘Concert Swing’. In 
some quarters the swing of the opening 
concert was criticized as too sophisticated 
and too refined. That of the concluding 
program partook more of the nature of the 
“jam session.” All of the participants were 
Negro cabaret entertainers. Zutie Single- 
ton, one of swing’s peppiest drummers, led 
his own orchestra as did “Hot Lips” Paige. 
Roy Eldrige, trumpeter, Billie Holiday, 
a woman jazz singer, and the Palmer 
Brothers, a male quartet, were other par: 
ticipants. 

The concert on May 7 was given over 
to what was described as a “public re- 
hearsal” for Virgil Thomson’s ‘Four Saints 
in Three Acts’, reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue. The program on May 14 was called 
‘Review Iberica’. The participants in- 
cluded Juan Martinez and Antonita, danc- 
ers; Jeromino Villarino, flamenco singer- 
guitarist; Sofia Novoa, folksong and bal- 
lad singer, and the Gaiteros, a Spanish 
bagpipe troupe. 

On May 21 was presented a program 
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Of Special Interest to Music Clubs 





A Theremin Recital by 





Chicago Critics Echo New York, London, Paris, Munich 
“MAGIC STRAINS OF THE THEREMIN CHARM HEARERS." 


"SENSITIVE MUSICAL FEELING . .. UNCANNY MASTERY . . . VARIOUS TONAL 
EFFECTS OF ORCHESTRAL PROPORTION.” Herman Devries, Chicago Herald-American 
“FLEXIBILITY AND WIDE DYNAMIC RANGE . . . THE CHARACTER AND VARIETY 
OF TONE MADE AN ENGROSSING STUDY." 
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Marcus Blechman 
Elsie Houston, Brazilian Soprano, and Two 


Guitarists Who Performed at a “Coffee 


Concert" 


called ‘Jubilee’. The Rev. Utah Smith, 


Negro evangelist shepherded his “flock” in’ 


gospel singing, donning white wings and 
strumming a guitar for the occasion. Tak- 
ing part were the Royal Light Quartet, 
the Pentecostal Four, the Rolling Stones 
and the Thrasher Wonders, the last 
named a trio of shrill voiced youngsters 
who were altogether adept in close har- 
mony. 

The fifth concert on May 28 was devoted 
to music of our Southern neighbors, under 
the title of ‘South America Panorama’. 
Songs by Elsie Houston were the back- 
bone of the program. In some of these 
she was assisted at the piano by Alderson 
Mowbray; in others by the Grupo Incaico, 
guitarists who also sang and played as a 
trio without her. She was heard also in 
a voodoo group, supported by the three 
drum players of the Haitian Rada Group. 
This group, with Belle Roseele as a sing- 
ing and dancing soloist, and with other 
dancers participating, presented a West 
Indies revel that also took note of the 
cult of voodooism. The series was arranged 
by Louise Crane. D. 


Pons Sings for China Relief 


Lily Pons, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, and Dr. Lin Yutang, 
author, complemented each other in their 
contributions for the benefit of China on 
a program for the United China Relief in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of May 
20. The event was arranged jointly by 
the China Aid Council and the American 
Committee for Chinese War Orphans. 
Samuel L. M. Barlow, representing the 
China Aid Council, acted as master of 
ceremonies. 

Miss Pons, accompanied by Frank La 
Forge, offered some of her finest singing 
of the season in songs by Handel, Liszt, 
Debussy, Fauré, Hiie, and Rossini as well 


as three of Mr. La Forge’s arrangements. , 


Frank Versaci, flutist, assisted in the 
‘Echo Song’ which has become one of the 
favorites in Miss Pons’s repertoire. 

Dr. Lin Yutang spoke with sincerity 
and wit, assuring his listeners of his faith 
in the ultimate victory of China, lauding 
General Chiang Kai-shek for his fore- 
sight and determination, and finally ask- 
ing for America’s aid, not only for 
China’s necessity, but for the benefit of 
the United States whose selfish interests 
demand that China win, according to Dr. 
Yutang. An audience of 2,600 persons 
applauded both singer and speaker. M. 


Ethel Montlack, Pianist 


Ethel Montlack, pianist, who has been 
heard before in New York, gave an 
ambitious program in the Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall on the afternoon of May 
25. Beginning with the Scarlatti C 
Major Sonata and Capriccio, the player 
went on to Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 110, 
a group of Chopin and closed with a 


group of Brahms and bravura pieces 
which included the Capriccio Op. 76, No. 
2, four of the Waltzes, and then the 
Paganini-Liszt ‘La Campanella’, Liszt’s 
‘Wanderer’ Paraphrase and the Schitt 
transcription of ‘Geschichten aus dem 
Wienerwald’. Miss Montlack displayed vir- 
tuosity and deft fingers. Her pedaling, 
however, was unclear, and her tone often 
forced. There were occasional slips in 
the Beethoven and some erratic rhythms. 
The Scarlatti works were well done and 
the Brahms Waltzes had charm. H. 


Lillian Stephens, Soprano 


Lillian Stephens, soprano, with Ruth 
Heed at the piano, was heard in a song 
program in the salon de musique of the 
Barbizon-Plaza on the afternoon of May 
25. Miss Stephens has a voice of good 
natural quality but produced in a manner 
which tended to off-key singing especially 
in its high register. She displayed a good 
interpretative sense in her lighter num- 
bers but more dramatic songs such as ‘Ich 
Grolle Nicht’ were less well done. It is 
possible that some of the good effect of 
the singer’s voice may have been lost in 
the cramped auditorium. There was a 
large and well disposed audience. 


George Mevi, Tenor 


Although designated as a “dramatic 
tenor” on his program, George Mevi, at 
his recital in the Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of May 26, began his program with 
the ‘Pagliacci’ Prologue and later sang 
Gerard’s monologue from ‘Andrea Che- 
nier’, two of the most characteristic bari- 
tone solos in opera. He also sang a 
group of four songs from Schubert’s 
‘Winterreise’ and three Schumann songs. 
With Jessie Bruce Mevi he sang a duet 
from Thomas’s ‘Hamlet’ and the short 
duet of Escamillo and Carmen from the 
final act of ‘Carmen’. Mrs. Mevi sang 
‘Pace! Pace!’ from ‘The Force of 
Destiny’ and the ‘Seguidilla’ from ‘Car- 
men’, Mr. Mevi played all the accom- 
paniments. D. 


Bronx Choral Society Gives Concert 


The Bronx Choral Society, Caro Cara- 
petyan, conductor, gave its third public 
concert in the Beekman Towers Hotel on 
the evening of May 27. Assisting were 
Miles Dresskell, viola d’amore and violin; 
Nelson Schreiber, violin; Armand Push- 
man and Caro Carapetyan, viola; Frank 
Geary, ’cello, and Nadine Dresskell and 
Edna Carapetyan, accompanists. The pro- 
gram included choral numbers by Handel, 
Palestrina, des Prés, Vittoria, and Gluck as 
well as old English works and Russian 
folk songs. There were instrumental num- 
bers by Milandre, Haydn and Mozart. N. 


The Belmont Balladeers 


The Belmont Balladeers, a group of 
Negro waiters from the Hotel Belmont, 
New York, gave a concert in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of May 25. Fred- 
erick Weller, the conductor, achieved ex- 
cellent results from his chorus. The be- 
ginning of the program contained works 
by Bach, Schumann, Praetorius and 
modern composers, and in these the sing- 
ers performed with excellent tone and 
good style. It was, however, in the sec- 
ond part of the afternoon that the most 
interesting work was done, in such pieces 
as “Take dis Hammer’, and ‘No Bottom 
in de Ribber’. On their own ground, 
they sang with more abandon and better 
tone. Solos were sung by Claudia Steven- 
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BACH B MINOR MASS 
SUNG IN MILWAUKEE 


Arion Musical Club Led by Nott 
in Last Concert—Rusch Con- 
ducts Young People’s Group 


MILWAUKEE, June 10.—On May 11 
the Arion Musical Club presented the 
Bach B Minor Mass as their last con- 
cert of the season. The soloists were 
Thelma von Eisenhauer, Detroit so- 
prano; Opal Adams, Milwaukee con- 
tralto; Robert Long, tenor; and John 
MacDonald, baritone; the latter two 
from the Chicago Opera Company. The 
chorus under Herman A. Nott was well 
drilled and the singing of the lovely 
young sopranos was a delight. The 
chorus of 200 was accompanied by a 
full orchestra with Irving Mantey at 
the piano. 

On May 13 at the Auditorium the 
Young People’s Orchestra gave its an- 
nual free concert, always a most inter- 
esting event. This group is sponsored 
by the Civic Music Association of Mil- 
waukee and was founded in 1918. On 
this occasion Milton Rusch celebrated 
his tenth year as conductor with the 
following program: ‘Carneval’ Over- 
ture, by Dvorak; Brahms’s Symphony 
No. 1 in C Minor; Concerto for Piano 
in B Flat Minor by Tchaikowsky with 
Erving Mantey as soloist and ‘The 
One-Horse Shay’ by Burrill Phillips. 


New Group Heard 
A new group, the Milwaukee Na- 
tional Youth Administration Sym- 
phony, made its first public appearance 
at a Mother’s Day program. Under 
Harold Cooke, the orchestra played 
Dvorak’s ‘Songs My Mother Taught 





‘American 


Herbert’s 
Grieg’s ‘Dance of the Dwarf’s’ Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Ruins of Athens’, and other 
works. 

On April 14, the Chicago Symphony, 
Dr. Frederick Stock conducting, gave 


Me’, Fantasie’, 


the final concert of their season. The 
program comprised the ‘Fidelio’ Over- 
ture by Beethoven; the Franck Sym- 
phony in D Minor; Richard Strauss’s 
‘On the Shores of Sorrento’; the Over- 
ture to Reznicek’s ‘Donna Diana’; the 
‘Voices of the Forest’ and ‘Rhine 
Journey’ from Wagner’s ‘Ring’ and 
Sibelius’s ‘Finlandia’. 

The orchestra was heard in two fine 
concerts in March. The first, an all- 
Brahms program, presenting the 
‘Tragic’ Overture, Op. 81; Symphony 
No. 3, Op. 90; and Hungarian Dances 
arranged by Dvorak. The soloist of the 
evening was the talented young Ameri- 
can pianist, Jacques Abram, playing the 
Concerto, No. 2 in B Flat. The second 
concert was dominated by Bach and 
Wagner and was magnificently played. 
Assisting in this devotional program 
was the Walther League A Cappella 
Choir with Gerhard Schroth, director. 

The Wisconsin Symphony under Dr. 
Sigfrid Prager closed its season on 
Easter Sunday afternoon. A sextet 
from the Fisk Jubilee Singers from 
Nashville, Tenn., assisted. The Negro 
singers gave many Spirituals, the best 
of which being ‘Were You There When 
They Crucified My Lord’. Another 
visiting artist was the young pianist, 
Gerald Borsuk from Madison who play- 
ed Gershwin’s ‘Rhapsody in Blue’. The 
orchestra gave an entirely American 
program, The MacDowell ‘Indian Suite, 
Maurice Baron’s ‘Fosteriana’, ‘When 
Jonny Comes Marching Home’ by Roy 
Harris, and the rousing ‘Washington 
Post March’ by Sousa, were heard. 
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At a recent WPA concert Peicy 
Grainger, composer - pianist - conductor 
was heard as soloist with the orchestra 
in the Delius Concerto in C Minor and 
alone in several of his popular pieces. 

Quite in contrast were the Milwaukee 
Madrigal Singers, who were seated 
around a candle-lighted table, wearing 
colorful costumes and singing the good 
old tunes, ‘Farmer’s Daughter’, ‘All 
Through the Night’ and ‘Swansea 
Town’. Lorna Warfield, conducted. 
The orchestra, Dr. Sigfrid Prager con- 
ducting, played works by Walton and 
Bax and Chadwick’s “Tam o’Shanter’. 

ANNA R. RosrInson 


MILWAUKEE CHOIRS 
APPEAR IN CONCERTS 


Cadman, Arion Junior and Lyric 
Choruses Heard—College 
Groups Swell List 

MILWAUKEE, June 10.—Each year 
Milwaukee looks forward to the Spring 
concert given by the Cadman Choral 
Club, a group of women now in their 
eleventh year of concert giving and 
each year under the leadership of 
Hermann A. Nott. Their four groups 
of songs consisted of choral composi- 








tions by Nevin, Protheroe, Edwin 
Stringham, Manna-Zucca, Bizet and 


Raymond Mitchell. Arthur A. Arneke 
was accompanist. The assisting artists 
were Winogene Hewitt-Kirchner, Mil- 
waukee’s well known pianist, and a 
string quartet consisting of Pearl Brice 
and Hulda Lange, violins; Genevieve 
Dietrich, viola, and Mildred Stanke, 
cello. 

The International Opera Chorus pre- 
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sented ‘The Chocolate Soldier’ on two 
evenings at the Pabst Theater. 1941 
marks the tenth anniversary of the 
Opera Chorus. Gola Coffelt is the di- 
rector and conductor; Gretchen Berndt 
Schmaal is in charge of the ballet, and 
Erna Villmow, accompanist. 

The Young Peoples Symphonic 
Band, now is in its second year, gave 
its Spring concert at the Auditorium on 
May 26. Joseph Skornicka conducted. 
The band is sponsored by the Civic 
Music Association. ‘Two Admirals’ 
Overture by Mr. Skornicka and ‘Prel- 
ude to Spring’ by Richard Koebner, 
both Milwaukee composers, were played. 

Junior Arion Club Sings 

Other recent events included a con- 
cert by the Junior Arion Club, Mrs. 
Karl F. Miller, director, and Ada 
Hecker Jones, accompanist, in which 
the youngsters gave an excellent account 
of themselves in solos, duets, trios, 
quartets and choruses, and a beautiful 
concert of sacred music at Plymouth 
Church by the Northland College Choir, 
under Sigvart J. Steen. The program 
selected for this, their tenth annual 
tour, included compositions by Bach, 
Grieg, Tchaikovsky, Schreck, Ingeg- 
neri and Palestrina. A stirring pro- 
gram by the Lawrence College Choir 
under its veteran director, Cari J. 
Waterman, was given at the Shore- 
wood Auditorium. The high point of 
the evening was the ‘Ballad for Ameri- 
cans’, 

The Lyric Male Chorus gave its an- 
nual Spring concert at the Pabst Thea- 
tre on May 15. They were assisted by 
The Bay View High School A Cap- 
pella Choir directed by Marie V. Con- 
ley and Merle D. Williams, instructors. 
Herman F. Smith, director, led his men 
in a fine group of songs. 

ANNA R. RopINson 
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son Hall, soprano; William MacDaniel, 
tenor; Garret Hopkins, tenor; Howard 
Brown, baritone, and David Rushing and 
George Hall, basses. Howard Mann, 
piano, Joshya White, guitar, and Otis 
Howard, drum, were also heard. Mr. 
Mann and Elijah LaMar were the ac- 
companists. A large audience applauded 
with enthusiasm. D. 


Paradiso Opera Guild Heard 


Donato A. Paradiso presented his opera 
guild in a grand opera concert in the 
Town Hall on the evening of May 19. 
Ruth Coe assisted at the piano. Audrey 
Rapelye and James Morrissey sang the 
‘Libiamo’ from ‘La Traviata’ with the 
chorus. Miss Rapelye then offered ‘Caro 
Nome’ from ‘Rigoletto’, and Genevra 
Eckerson and Mr. Morrissey sang ‘Parigi 
O Cara’ from ‘La Traviata’. The chief 
contribution of the evening was a per- 
formance of ‘Aida’ in concert form. The 
title role was rung by Josephine Tuzzo- 
lino; Phyllis Drummond was the Am- 
neris; James Alten, Radames; Stanley 
Poluianchik, Amonasro; Eugene Alten, 
Ramphis; Frank Coleman, the King; 
Miss Eckerscn, High Priestess; and Mr. 
Morrissey, a Messenger. A chorus of 
forty-five assisted. M. 


‘The Golem’ 


Vladimir Heifetz’s choral setting of a 
version of the Golem legend, based on 
Leivick’s drama, was presented in Car- 
negie Hall by the Jewish Culture So- 
ciety Chorus of which Mr. Heifetz is the 
conductor, on May 22. Alexander Kipnis, 
bass, was the principal soloist. Incidental 
solos were capably sung by Mania Plat, 
soprano, and Sol Tisman, baritone. 

Mr. Heifetz’s work might be designated 
a choral narrative as it is the chorus 
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Albert A. Hauser 


Vladimir Heifetz (Seated at the Piano), 

Composer of ‘The Golem,’ Goes Through 

the Work with Alexander Kipnis, Bass, 
the Leading Soloist 


that bears the brunt of the work. His 
choral writing is clear, sometimes monot- 
onously so, but here and there, there was 
a fine melodic bit such as the _ solo 
sung by Miss Plat as the Spirit of the 
Golem, against a choral background. Just 
why, when the Golem on his appearance 
sang in the heavy bass voice of Mr. 
Kipnis, his ‘Spirit’ was a lyric soprano, 
is not entirely clear. Mr. Kipnis sang 
his portions with great artistry and 
magnificent tone. Accompaniments were 
supplied by Sonia Ejidus and Abraham 
Kopitz at two pianos, and Alexander 
Richardson at the organ. H. 





ALFrepD Greps, tenor. Manet Harrison 
Fowler, accompanist. Steinway Hall, June 
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YOUNG AMERICAN ARTIST WHO IS SECURING SUCCESS 
Temperament, feeling, and remarkably good taste were qualities that 
hovered lovingly over all of the artist’s work. 

—Robert C. Bagar, N. Y. World Telegram 
It is gratifying to hear a new artist with something more than 
technique to offer. Miss Effenbach has warmth and individuality. 
—Robert Lawrence, N. Y. Herald-Tribune 

Personal Representative SHEILA HARMELL 
119 W. 57th St. 
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SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 





English Conductor Asserts that Com- 
poser Was Wholly Sincere and 
Natural in Style 
Appearing at Town Hall on the evening 
of May 21, Sir Thomas Beecham turned 
aside from his eloquent propagandizing for 
Mozart on the concert stage to make an 
equally eloquent oral attempt to place that 
composer in a truer perspective than is 
held of him by the general music public 

today. 

The doughty English conductor started 
out by paying his respects in politely an- 
nihilating terms to an unnamed recent 
biographer of Mozart for calling the mas- 
ter “the glorification of artificiality,” and 
proceeded to proclaim the depth and un- 
failing sincerity of Mozart’s music in the 
most vigorous and convincing terms, which 
were driven home with all the more telling 
effect by the crackling wit with which the 
lecture was studded. Referring to the gen- 
eral misconception entertained of Mozart 
in an age in which misconceptions of great 
men are the rule rather than the exception, 
he insisted that the screen is largely re- 
sponsible for the distortions to which many 
of the great have been subjected in the 
minds of public by having such characters 
as Caesar and Napoleon and Nelson, for 
instance, played by “Hollywood glamor 
boys who look as if they hadn’t enough 
intelligence to row a boat.” 

Sir: Thomas dilated upon the conven- 
tionalism of the era in which Mozart lived 
and the genius he displayed in realizing 
his transcendent vision in ever greater 
measure in his work in spite of it. Mozart, 


1, afternoon, Arias from ‘Atalanta’, ‘L’Eli- 
sir d’Amore’ and ‘Aida’, Dvorak’s ‘Biblical 
Songs’, a Schubert group, one of miscella- 
neous songs in English and a group of 
Spirituals arranged by Burleigh. 


Antonio Triana Appears with Ensemble 


Antonio Triana, who was _ formerly 
Argentinita’s partner, appeared with his 
Latin-American Ballet at the Guild Thea- 
ter on the evening of May 22. The pro- 
gram was built around an extended work 
which was called ‘Latin Quarter’, with 
special music, scenery and a _ libretto, 
which Mr. Triana had given in Mexico 
with other dancers. ‘Latin Quarter’ is 
really a sort of pot-pourri of solos and 
ensemble dances and the concert would 
have been much more unified had Mr. 
Triana thrown away the book and scenery 
and given a series of straight Spanish 
dances with his assisting performers. 
Members of the ensemble included an 
eight-year-old child, Luisita, who won the 
heart of the audience immediately but was 
talented to boot; and Maria Morales, 
Solea Reyes, Lola Montes, Rosita Monte- 
negro, and Nina and Zabal. Music was 
supplied by Manuel Garcia Matos, pian- 
ist, and Jeronimo Villarino, guitarist. 

The most enjoyable parts of the pro- 
gram were those in which Mr. Triana ap- 
peared either alone or with a partner. 
He is as vital as ever and has not lost 
his delightful sense of humor, but it would 
have been far more rewarding to have 
seen him in a series of well-rehearsed and 
technically finished performances than in 
the miscellaneous and rather impromptu 
program offered at this concert. The 
audience was of good size and it gave 
Mr. Triana and his company a rousing 
reception. S. 





Naumburg Symphony Opens Series 


The Naumburg Symphony presented the 
first in its series of four Summer concerts 
on the Mall in Central Park on the eve- 
ning of May 30. Ignace Strasfogel con- 
ducted and Benjamin De Loache, baritone, 
was the soloist. Mr. De Loache sang arias 
from Mozart’s ‘Marriage of Figaro’ and 
Gounod’s ‘Faust’. The orchestra was heard 
in the Overture to ‘Oberon’ by Weber, two 
movements from Tchaikovsky’s Symphony 
No. 5, the ballet music from Schubert's 





LECTURES ON MOZART 


Rousseau and Goethe were grouped as the 
dominating personalities that formed the 
threefold spearhead of the Eighteenth Cen 
tury revolution against artificial traditions 
that inaugurated a far-reaching cultural re- 
torm. 

Calling attention to the wistful ten 
derness, often tinged with melancholy, so 
frequently found in Mozart's music, the 
speaker made the point that from child- 
hood on, all through life, the composer 
yearned for affection, but inasmuch as he 
was unable to go halfway to meet it be- 
cause of a temperamental inhibition, he 
recognized that he could never have it in 
the measure that he craved. 

Among the works singled out as special 
highlights of the Mozart genius were the 
C Minor Symphony, ‘The Magic Flute’ 
and the great C Minor Concerto for piano. 
By way of refuting the opinion sometimes 
expressed that the master had reached the 
end of his creative powers by the time 
death overtook him, Sir Thomas declared 
that ‘The Magic Flute’, the Requiem and 
the clarinet Concerto alone indicate that, 
on the contrary, he was reaching out 
towards still greater expansion of the re- 
sources of music. 

At various points the conductor-lecturer 
illustrated his remarks by playing Mozart 
excerpts on the piano, his playing being 
marked by a refreshing spontaneity of mu- 
sical feeling, even if it verged at times 
on an excess of sentimentality. An undis- 
guisedly delighted audience applauded him 
demonstratively at the stop for intermis- 
sion and again at the close. ip 


‘Rosamunde’, excerpts from Strauss’s ‘Fle- 
dermaus’ and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Schehe- 
rezade’, the Nocturne and Scherzo from 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
and Berlioz’s ‘Rakoczy’ March. The an- 
nual series is the gift of Walter W. and 
George W. Naumburg in memory of their 
father, Elkan Naumburg, who donated the 
band stand on the Mall. 


Beecham Conducts CBS Orchestra 


Sir Thomas Beecham appeared as guest 
conductor in the tirst of two programs of 
the Columbia Broadcasting Orchestra on 
the afternoon of June 1 in the CBS The- 
atre. Sir Thomas directed excellent read- 
ings of Mozart’s ‘Haffner’ Symphony and 
Delius’s ‘The Walk to the Paradise Gar- 
den’, Also heard were the conductor’s own 
arrangement of Handel’s ‘Faithful Shep- 
herd’ and excerpts from Bizet’s ‘Jolie Fille 
de Perth’. John Tasker Howard acted as 
commentator. M. 
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GOLDEN GATE HEARS 
RECITAL BY THOMAS 


Baritone Ends Season — Sings 
With Light Opera Group— 
Dance Americana Presented 
SAN Francisco, June 10. — John 

Charles Thomas closed San Francisco’s 
concert season recently in the War Me- 
morial Opera House. His program 
ranged from classic airs, French songs 
and popular arias to story telling. Car- 
roll Hollister was both accompanist and 
soloist. 

Mr. Thomas is one of several stars 
who are participating in the light opera 
company originating in Los Angeles, 
Edwin Lester producer. Wilbur Evans 
appeared in ‘Naughty Marietta’, Su- 
zanne Sten, in ‘Rio Rita’; Mr. Thomas 
and Douglas Beattie in ‘The Chocolate 
Soldier’. 

An interesting attempt at a dance 
Americana was that of May O’Donnell 
and José Limon aided by Ray Green, 
composer. It was the second O’Don- 
nell-Green attempt along this line and, 
largely because of the added presence 
of Mr. Limon, the new ‘On American 
Themes’ was more interesting than the 
first. The task was too big for a solo 
dancer. Even so, we found the Green 
music for ‘On American Themes’ less 
impressive than that for the preceding 
opus. 

The program consisted of a brief and 
entertaining ‘Curtain Raiser’ followed 
by ‘This Story is Legend’, an episode 
built around the story of Hernando De 
Soto and his discovery of the Missis- 
sippi. Miss O’Donnell portrayed the 
river which lured and eventually en- 
tombed the searcher for gold. It was 





marked by excellent dancing by both 
principals and although there were 
times when the episode might easily 
have appeared ridiculous, the sincerity 
and skill of the dancers successfully car- 
ried them around the danger points. 


Suite of ‘War Lyrics’ Danced 

An obvious suite of ‘War Lyrics’ in 
which the soldier was confronted and 
influenced by wife, prostitute and nurse, 
respectively was too timely to be enter- 
taining but Green’s use of trumpet 
added variety to the musical score. De- 
lightfully entertaining were the ‘Three 
Inventories of Casey Jones’ in which 
Miss O’Donnell was the Engine and 
Mr. Limon the Engineer. Imagination, 
humor and originality were evident in 
all three—‘Choo-Choo’, ‘Sick Engine’ 
and ‘Streamliner’. 

Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
choirs gathered together under the aus- 
pices of the San Francisco Conference 
of Christians and Jews gave an impres- 
sive concert of sacred music in the War 
Memorial Opera House on May 20. 
The Roman Catholic Chorus directed 
by Rene Sarazen, the Calvary Presby- 
terian Choir directed by John M. Kelly, 
and the Augmented Choir of Temple 
Emanu-El directed by Reuben Rinder 
each gave a group of works and co- 
operated in a presentation of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise’, with Cantor 
Rinder conducting. 

Maryory M. FISHER 





Pons Plans Summer Tour 

After a brief vacation, Lily Pons, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation, will begin preparations for 
her third transcontinental Summer tour 
with her conductor-husband, André 
Kostelanetz. The opening date is set 
for July 22 at the Robin Hood Dell in 
Philadelphia. 
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NEW MUSIC GROUPS 
LAUNCHED IN UTICA 


Opera Society Gives ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’—Chamber Music 
Group Sponsors Series 


Utica, N. Y., June 10. — Two new 
musical societies began their activities in 
this city this week. 

The Utica Opera Society conducted 
by Dr. Nicholas D. Gualilo presented 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ to a capacity au- 
dience on May 8 at Proctor Auditorium 
with Emma Beldan, soprano of New 
York, as Santuzza. Miss Beldan was 
more than competent and displayed con- 
siderable histrionic ability. Other guest 
soloists were Ralph Errole, tenor and 
Claudio Frigerio, baritone. 

A local chorus and orchestra com- 
pleted the personnel of the production in 
which Samuel Evans coached voice and 
Phillip Sheffield directed the dramatics. 
The UFA A Cappella Choir provided 
off stage music. 

Dr. Gerald A. Natiella, society presi- 
dent, announced that another opera, pos- 
sibly two, would be given next season. 

Earlier in the week on May 5, 6 and 
7, The Chamber Music Society of Utica 
presented its first series of programs 
played by the Phil-Sym Quartet com- 
prised of Joseph Reilich, violin; Samuel 
Weiss, violin; David Katz, viola and 
Avron Twerdowsky, ’cello. The con- 
certs were given in the Munson-Wil- 
liams-Proctor Institute. The presenta- 
tions included the Haydn Quartet in D, 
Op. 20, No. 4, the Brahms Quartet in A 
Minor, Op. 51, No. 2, the Schumann, A 
Major, Op. 41, No. 3, Beethoven’s 
Quartet in A Minor, Op. 132 and Mo- 
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zart’s Quartet in E Flat K. 428. The 
initial concert was marked by quartets 
of Beethoven, Schubert and Mozart. 


Saunders Named Chairman 
The quartet demonstrated their 
ability by expressive phrasing, an almost 
faultless technique and received the com- 
pliments for fine tonal shading of A.. P. 
Saunders, Clinton, who served as com- 
mentator for the three evenings. Dr. 
Saunders was named chairman of the 
Chamber Music Society board at its 
organization meeting. Francis Gilbert 
is secretary and Charles Hudson treas- 
urer. 
Another series of concerts is planned 
for the Fall. 
Etuis K. BALDWIN 





Simon Barere to Be Soloist at Stadium 
Benefit Concert 

Simon Barere, pianist, will be the 
soloist at the Lewisohn Stadium on 
June 15, when the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony performs a concert sponsored 
jointly by Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia and the Musicians Union. 
The concert will be conducted by Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos, and the entire pro- 
ceeds devoted to a series of summer 
band concerts to be given under the 
same auspices in the underprivileged 
sections of the city. 





Curtis Quartet to Give Series in 
Rockport, Me. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 10.—The Cur- 
tis String Quartet will be presented 
in two series of concerts by the Cham- 
ber Music Society of Rockport at 
Captain Eell’s Boat Barn this Sum- 
mer. Series A will be given on July 
20 and 27 and Aug. 10 and 17, Series 
B will be given on the same days. 
Programs will be similar. 

















Sheila Roberts | 
as Carmen 
in “Carmen” 





THE OPERA WORKSHOP 


for professional singers. Public performances 
in costume throughout entire season on the 
stage of the Workshop Theatre, Hotel des 
Artistes, | West 67th St., New York City. 
Many singers from our Workshop now ap- 
pearing with leading opera companies 
throughout the United States. 


The Workshop presentation 
“AN EVENING AT THE OPERA" 


Now available for booking 
season 1941-1942 





Luigi Rossini, Director, as Des Grieux in "Manon" 


Rossini Opera Sc 
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Helena Bliss 
as Haensel in 
“Haensel & Gretel" 


La Boheme—Act III 


Bliss Richards 








Miras 


Six Weeks Summer Course 
starts July 5th at special 
term rates. Students ac- 
cepted for regular class 
and private lessons at 
any time. 

* 


No vocal lessons given at 
the Rossini Opera School. 


This is an Opera Workshop where singers 
from studios of many teachers are active 
participants. 

Absolutely no interference with voice place- 
ment or technic. 
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‘Four Saints in Three Acts’ Revived as Oratorio 





Virgil Thomson Supervises as a Rehearsal 
of His ‘Four Saints’ Is Conducted by 


Alexander Smallens 


Virgil Thomson’s Setting of Ger- 
trude Stein’s Text Presented 
Without Operatic Trappings— 
Smallens Conducts Original 
All-Negro Cast 


OW many saints and how many 

acts go to make up ‘Four Saints 
in Three Acts’ was a question which 
had not faced New York audiences 
since the work had its run as opera on 
Broadway in 1934 until it was pre- 
sented in concert form with the orig- 
inal cast at the Museum of Modern 
Art on the evening of May 7 and again 
in Town Hall on the evening of May 
27. The Museum performance was de- 
scribed as a “public rehearsal”, though 
included in the series of “Coffee Con- 
certs” there. It differed from that 
given twenty days later in that there 
was no orchestra and that the com- 
poser conducted from the piano, where- 
as Alexander Smallens was the conduc- 
tor and John Corigliano the concert- 





Soloist and Chorus for the Town Hall Performance: 


Antonell Hines as Commére; 


Leonard Franklyn, St. 


Albert Penn 
First Row, from the Left: 
Chavez; Bruce Howard, 


St. Theresa Il; Edward Matthews, St. Ignatius; Beatrice Robinson Wayne, St. Theresa |; 
Abner Dorsey, Compére 


master of a twenty-two piece ensemble 
at Town Hall. 

Mr. Thomson’s music has not lost its 
expertness or its appeal since the 
Broadway performances, and although 
some may have missed the motion of 
the opera and the settings which Florine 
Stettheimer designed for the original 
production, the concert version was 
heartily enjoyed. Mr. Thomson was 
on hand at Town Hall to bow with the 
principals. 

The all-Negro cast, with the women 
wearing mantillas to add to the visual 
interest, included: Beatrice Robinson- 
Wayne and Bruce Howard, as St. Theresa 
I and St. Theresa II; Edward Matthews 
as St. Ignatius, Leonard. Franklin as St. 
Chavez, Atonell Hines as Commére and 
Abner Dorsey as Compére, all in modern 
evening dress, The chorus of about thirty 
wore monkish garbs of beige and tan. 
The singing throughout was praise- 
worthy. Mr. Matthews, to whom fell the 
air, ‘Pigeons on the grass, alas’, was es- 
pecially to be commended for his expert 


projection of the text and his admirable 
use of an attractive baritone voice. The 
chorus, of which Leonard De Paur is con- 
ductor, sang smoothly and musically. 

The music of ‘Four Saints’ is always 
simple and clear, no mattter how in- 
volved the text becomes. If it is surpris- 
ingly sentimental at times, it maintains 
a delicacy of instrumentation and a frank- 
ness of melody that are disarming. For 
the most part, the words were under- 
standable over the scoring. But, although 
Mr. Thomson has utilized a variety of 
rhythms and changes of pace and mood, 
there is a tendency to monotony which 
is more pronounced without the stage 
trappings and action. How much of this 
monotony is attributable to the nonsense 
of the Stein text is a matter for con- 
jecture. Certainly she is not the writer 
likely to inspire momentous music. That 
the opera should be heard and enjoyed 
in an era that has grown away from her 
and her kind can be conceived as a trib- 
ute to Mr. Thomson’s witty and skillful 
writing. 


It can be argued, that the 


however, 
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music, conceived in the post-World War 
No. 1 atmosphere, is as out of tune with 
this era as is the text. Whether occa- 
sional echoes of the High Mass are in the 
best of taste is for the individual to de- 
termine according to his own lights. The 
revival was presented by Louise Crane. 


K. 





DETROIT ATTENDS 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


Poole Leads Michigan Symphony 
in Music by Bach and His 
Contemporaries 


Detroit, June 10.—Detroit musical 
events in May were highlighted by the 
annual program devoted to the music of 
Johann Sebastian Bach and his con- 
temporaries, sponsored by the Chamber 
Music Society at the invitation of the 
Arts Commission of the City of Detroit. 

The concert, given at the Institute 
of Arts on May 5, was played by the 
Michigan Symphony under Valter 
Poole, with Bendetson Netzorg, pian-~ 
ist, as commentator and artist. Other 
artists were Otto Krueger, flute, and 
Rebecca Frohman and Florence Kutzen, 
pianists. 

The program consisted of the Suite 
for chamber orchestra (strings and two 
oboes) and the Suite for flute and 
strings, of Georg Philip Telemann; 
Ballet Suite of Jean Philip Rameau, 
arranged by Felix Mottl; Rameau’s 
Andante and Variations and two so- 
natas of Domenico Scarlatti. The con- 
cert ended with the playing of Bach’s 
Concerto for three pianos and strings 

Alexander Kipnis, Metropolitan Opera 
bass, appeared at the Cranbrook school 
auditorium on May 1 in a program 
selected from Verdi, Schubert, Flegier, 
Gounod, Breid, Morgan, Edwards, 
Diack, and a group of folk songs from 
the Russian. His recital created a 
profound impression on his youthful 
audience. Fritz Kitzinger accompanied. 

, J. D. CALLAGHAN 


VAN DEN BURG CONCLUDES 
SEASON IN SACRAMENTO 











Alec Templeton Is Soloist at Last 
Concert in Series of Six— 
Stokowski to Visit 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF., June 10.—The 
Sacramento Symphony, conducted by 
Willem Van den Burg, concluded its 
season of six major concerts on April 
16 when Alec Templeton, pianist. ap- 
peared as soloist. Other soloists during 
the season were Henri Temianka and 
Mischa Elman, violinists. In Febru- 
ary Mr. Van den Burg conducted the 
first performance of Meredith Willson’s 
‘San Francisco’ Symphony. In addition 
to the six public concerts, dress re- 
hearsal performances were held for high 
school and college students and two 
children’s programs were given. 

The Sacramento Symphony Associa- 
tion in addition to sponsoring the con- 
certs of the Symphony, presented Ma- 
rian Anderson in recital in February. 
The organization plans to introduce 
Leopold Stokowski and his All-Ameri- 
can Youth Orchestra to Sacramento on 
June 26. 

Mr. Van den Burg has been active 
with the National Youth Orchestra in 
San Francisco and recently began a 
series of concerts at Army, Navy and 
Aviation camps in the San Francisco 
area. The conductor also directed the 


San José Orchestra in three concerts 
during the season, the last of which 
was heard on May 9. 




















SHAPERO OVERTURE 
WINS PRIX DE ROME 


Howard Barlow Conducts Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Symphony 
in Premiere of Work 


Harold S. Shapero, a twenty-one-year 
old Harvard senior wnose ‘Nine-Minute 
Overture’ won the $1,000 prize of the 
American Academy in Rome this year, 
was present to hear Howard Barlow 
conduct tne Columbia Broadcasting 
Symphony in two performances of his 
work at a concert on June 8. 

Mr. Barlow told the audience that he 
would have presented the Overture 
even if it had not won the 1941 Prix de 
Rome for the composer. The Academy 
jury which made the award included, 
besides Mr. Barlow, Leo Sowerby, 
Walter Piston, Albert Stoessel and 
Howard Hanson. The Overture was 
one of about forty compositions sub- 
mitted. Ordinarily the Prix de Rome 
provides two years of study at the 
American Academy in Rome, but be- 
cause of the war, Mr. Shapero will be 
permitted to study where he chooses. 

The young composer is a native of 
Newton, Mass. He organized a swing 
band as a boy, wrote for jazz orchestras 
and at Harvard won the George Arthur 
Knight prize for excellence in instru- 
mental music twice. He has studied 
with Nicolas Slonimsky, Ernest Kre- 
nek, Walter Piston, Igor Stravinsky, 
Paul Hindemith and Aaron Copland. 
The ‘Nine-Minute Overture’ opens with 
a vigorous and boisterous introduction 
which is followed by lyrical passages of 
sustained melody. In rhythmic pattern, 
style and orchestration it is contempor- 





Harold S. Shapero, Prix de Rome Winner, 
and Howard Barlow, Conductor, at Rehearsal 


ary, and though it reflects certain in- 
fluences of the day, it is a highly origi- 
nal and inventive composition. The 
work was repeated by Mr. Barlow and 
the orchestra within twenty minutes of 
its first performance. Also on the pro- 
gram of the concert were’ Frank 
Bridge’s “The Sea’ and Beethoven's 
‘Pastoral’ Symphony. 





St. Louis Symphony Reelects Officers 

St. Louis, June 10.—Oscar Johnson 
was again elected to the presidency of 
the St. Louis Symphony Society at their 
recent annual meeting. John S. Edwards 
was reappointed manager and an- 
nouncement was made that advance seat 
sales (probably due to a reduction in 
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price) were far ahead of last season. 
\rtists engaged to date for 1941-1942 
season include Igor Stravinsky and Ed- 
win McArthur as guest conductors, 
Vladimir Horowitz, Rudolf Serkin, Ar- 
tur Rubinstein, Darius Milhaud and Ida 
Krehm, pianists; Fritz Kreisler and Jo- 
seph Szigeti, violinists; Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, ‘cellist; Ezio Pinza and Kir- 
sten Flagstad, vocalists. H.W. 





New Engagements Offered Winner of 
Novaes Award 

Several new engagements have been 
added to the four recitals in Brazil 
recently offered to the winner of the 
Guiomar Novaes award for young 
American pianists. Arthur Judson, 
president of Columbia Concerts Cor- 
poration and supervisor of the contest, 
said that four additional engagements 
have been arranged in Rio de Janeiro, 
one with symphony orchestra, and that 
other dates are being made in Sao 
Paulo and other cities. Contestants will 
play before the judges in Carnegie Hall 
June 16 through 19 inclusive. The 
winner will receive a free round-trip 
ticket to Rio de Janeiro. 





Mexico City Plans Artist Series 

Mexico City, D. F., June 1—Artists 
scheduled for recitals in Mexico City 
this Summer, under the direction of G. 
H. Dalrymple, include: Georges Mi- 
quelle, ‘cellist, and Vivian Dunham, 
pianist and lecturer, from Detroit; 
Jerold Frederic, pianist, from Chicago ; 
Mark Wollner, violinist, from Ashville ; 
Janet Bush-Hecht, soprano, from Mont- 
clair; Jan Veen and Erika Thimey, 
dancers, from Boston; and Catherine 
Reiner, soprano, from New York. 
Miguel Rajcovich, Argentinian pianist, 
will also be heard. 
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SUPREME COURT UPHOLDS 
STATES AGAINST ASCAP 


Decides Statutes of Nebraska 
Florida Prohibiting Price Fixing 
Are Valid 


The Supreme Court in Washington, 
L). C., upheld the validity of Florida and 
Nebraska laws preventing the Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers from price-fixing its music 
on May 26. Justice Hugo L. Black de- 
livered the unanimous decision, dismiss- 
ing attacks by ASCAP on the statutes, 
holding that the state courts had not 
passed on many of the provisions and 
therefore the Supreme Court could not 
act on them. The decision also upheld 
a Florida law requiring registration of 
a list of all music copyrights with the 
State Comptroller and imposing a three 
per cent tax on gross license fees. 

The controversy over the legislation 
grew out of the attempt by ASCAP to 
control prices charged for public play- 
ing of music produced by members of 
the organization. Anti-trust proceed- 
ings brought by the Justice Department 
against the Society were settled recently 
by a consent decree after a controversy 
with broadcasting companies over re- 
newal of license fees. 

In the Nebraska case the Supreme 
Court reversed the action of a Federal 
district court in enjoining various law 
officers from enforcing a statute aimed 
primarily at price-fixing combinations 
operating in the field of public perform- 
ance of copyright music. 

In the Florida case, the court held 
that Federal injunctions against State 
criminal statutes were not to be granted 
as a matter of course, “even if such stat- 
utes are ugconstitutional.” 


and 
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Janet Scott in the Riverside (Calif.) Press and Riverside Enterprise of May 17, 1941, says:— 


“ENTHUSIASTIC APPROVAL WON BY ERNEST CARTER’S OPERA 


THE BLONDE DONN 


Presented May 15, 17, 19, 1941 by the 
Riverside Opera Association 


MARCELLA CRAFT, General Director 
EDWARD HORTON, Conductor 
WAYNE SHEPARD, Stage Settings 
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‘Loyalty’ Rings as Keynote of 
Music Club Biennial 


O* America’s many millions, fully a half mil- 
lion are members of the 5,000 clubs of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, now hold- 
ing its twenty-second biennial convention in Los 
Angeles. The slogan for the biennial is a for- 
tunate and a timely one—“Loyalty through mu- 
sic.” It is more than a mere catchword of the 
moment, for it sums up eloquently the entire his- 
tory of the Federation. 

This national organization came into being, it 
may be worth recalling, in a war year, 1898, when 
patriotic feelings ran high. It has served the 
cause of American music in times of prosperity 
and times of adversity. A generation after its 
founding, it had its part to play in preserving our 
cultural heritage through the cataclysm of the 
first World War. It faces the crisis in which the 
country now finds itself with the consciousness 
of a continuing part to play, whatever the burdens 
that may have to be shouldered by our people. 

As emphasized in one of the articles by Federa- 
tion officers in this issue, a block of a half mil- 
lion persons, working as a unit, could be a power 
in the United States, whatever the field in which 
it chose to exert its influence. “Loyalty through 
music” is something for individuals, and for local 
state, district and national groups and organiza- 
tions. The members of the Federated Clubs have 
their part to play, singly and in a united front, 
and the Los Angeles biennial, under its loyalty 
banner, can be looked upon as a pledge of faith 
on the part of the entire Federation. 

Music remains one of the great unifying forces 
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of the nation. In it are no subversive elements. 
The long-cherished dream of universal brother- 
hood may be shattered in every other sphere, but 
in music it will still be found. As we see it, not 
chauvinism, not the wish to place an expression 
of Americanism “over all,”’ but a place of equality 
for American music is the goal of the Federa- 
tion in its unflagging efforts to aid the American 
composer and the American artist. 

There is here no thought of attack on the art 
product of any other country, nothing that could 
be said to resemble a tariff wall. Instead, there 
is a well-defined policy of reciprocity, an effort 
through international exchange to bring all the 
world into a closer relationship musically. Upper- 
most at the moment is the “good neighbor” policy, 
whereby North, Central and South America are 
being made better acquainted with each other’s 
cultural assests 

In its championship of American music the 
Federation has not limited the term “American” 
so as to make it applicable only to the United 
States. But it is in placing the main weight of 
its influence behind the progress of music in this 
country that the central organization has given 
the cause of music an impetus far beyond that 
which can be credited to any other such body in 
the world. 

Throughout their entire history, the Federation 
and Musitcat AMERIcA have had substantially 
the same ideals and worked for many of the same 
goals, as, in a notable instance, the championship 
of a national department or bureau of fine arts. 
In this connection, it is not to be forgotten that 
this publication and the national organization of 
the country’s music clubs are twins, both having 
come into being in 1898, the year of America’s 
conflict with Spain. In the intervening decades, 
the United States and the entire world have seen 
changes that would have seemed incredible forty- 
three years ago. But in at least one phase of 
human existence there has been no disaster, no 
turning back. 


Music and, even more notably, the love of mu- 
sic, have advanced until today our continent no 
longer looks upon the art as in any sense a 
luxury or an imported product. For untold mul- 
titudes it is as accepted a part of our daily life 
as the affairs of our business, religious, social and 
entertainment worlds; an integral part, indeed, of 
our American family life, bringing to its millions 
of devotees the stimulations and the consolations 
that only music can bring. For this the National 
Federation of Music Clubs has been a powerful 
agency. Its twin salutes it again on the occasion 
of this twenty-second biennial. 





Foster in the Hall of Fame 


MERICAN musicians and music lovers all 
applaud the honoring of Stephen Foster as 
the first man of music in America’s Hall of Fame. 
But this publication will contend again, as it has 
contended in the past, that he must not be the 
last. Foster had genius and that genius cannot 
be too widely recognized. A natural singer, he 
gave to America a half dozen or more immortal 
songs that have gone into the blood and sinew of 
our race. They have assumed virtually the quality 
of folksongs for our people, and but for the cir- 
cumstance that their composer was of a relatively 
recent time, and lived the generously documented 
life of one who deals with publishers and per- 
formers, they might eventually have taken on the 
anonimity of European folksongs. 


But Foster, the natural singer, genius though 
he was in a handful of his best songs, represents 
but only one phase of America’s music. In him 
the art of tones was rudimentary ; ine was scarcely 
a composer in the sense that Schubert, the Vien- 
nese master with whom he is sometimes com- 
pared, was a composer. His appeal to the hu- 
man heart, indissolubly linked with his gift for 
melody, enabled him to make a lasting and much- 
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Dorothy Maynor and Dimitri Mitropoulos Exchange Smiles 
Backstage After a Concert by the Minneapolis Symphony at 
Which the Soprano Was Soloist 


Horowitz—First citizenship papers have been taken 
out by Vladimir Horowitz, pianist. He will become 
a full-fledged citizen in about two and a half years. 


Swarthout—The Chicago Conservatory of Music 
has conferred upon Gladys Swarthout, mezzo-soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Music. 


Taylor—The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
recently bestowed the degree of Doctor of Music on 
Deems Taylor. Mr. Taylor delivered the commence- 
ment address at the graduating ceremonies. 


Eddy—The University of Southern California at 
its graduating exercises on June 7, conferred the 
degree of Master of Music on Nelson Eddy. Dr. 
Rufus von Kleinsmid, president of the university, 
made the presentation. 


Wagner—The dean of the Juilliard Graduate 
School of Music, Oscar Wagner, was recently pre- 
sented with a silver humidor inscribed with the names 
of the faculty of the school to celebrate the fifteenth 
anniversary of his association with the institution. 


Lushanya—During a recent visit to California with 
the San Carlo Opera Company, Mobley Lushanya 
was honored by the American Indians at a ceremony 
at which she was named the outstanding Indian of 
the year, and presented with a war bonnet made 
entirely of white feathers. 


Paderewski—In speaking in behalf of savings bonds 
over the radio at the request of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Ignace Paderewski said, “I look upon the buying 
of these bonds as a national necessity and a moral 
duty, a duty towards one’s country, towards one’s self, 
one’s family, one’s children and grandchildren. 


Melton—The tenor, James Melton, was soloist at 
the Memorial Day exercises in Arlington National 
Cemetery in Washington, D. C., in the annual tribute 
paid by the American people each year at the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier. Mr. Melton sang to an 
audience of nearly 30,000, one of the largest any 
artist has ever had. 





loved contribution, in spite of a limited and com- 
pletely undistinguished technique. In exalting his 
great native gifts, let us not scorn the highly de- 
veloped art that others in this country have 
grasped and utilized in ways that were beyond 
his ken. Beside Foster, let us place one or more 
musicians who represent and exemplify that art, 
as soon as there is a sufficient crystallization of 
thought to lift one or more of our composers 
clearly above the others. 














STUDENT SYMPOSIUM 
HELD AT EASTMAN 


Hanson Directs Rochester Phil- 
harmonic in Annual Sessions 
at School of Music 
RocuHEster, N. Y., June 10.— The 
annual symposium for student works 
for orchestra, conducted by the East- 
man School of Music, opened on the 
morning of April 22. There were five 
sessions at which Dr. Howard Hanson, 
director of the school, conducted the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra in reading 
the various compositions submitted by 
members of the classes in composition. 
The sessions were held on the 22nd, 
two sessions on the 23rd, and two ses- 
sions on the 24th, the second one being 
in the evening at the Eastman Theater, 
the formal concert to which the public 
was invited, although anyone was wel- 
come to attend the other sessions, held 

in Kilbourn Hall. 

The compositions listed for perform- 
ance were by pupils from the classes of 
Dr. Hanson, Bernard Rogers and Ed- 
ward Royce. Among those played were 
Concerto for piano and orchestra, by 
George Adams; Trumpet Rhapsody for 
orchestra by William Bergsma; ‘Pas- 
torale’ for small orchestra by Charles 
Bowerman; Suite for orchestra by 
Blair Cosman; Movement for orchestra 
by Bernice Hensler; Chamber Sym- 
phony by Leon Dallin; Suite by Eliza- 
beth Hollway; Concertino for piano by 
Frank Hruby; ‘Columbia’, Scott Hus- 
ton; ‘The Fly Sat on the Wall’ by John 
La Montaine; Andante for strings by 
Elliott Weisgarber; ‘Ballet’ by John 
Hefty; Movement from Sinfonietta by 
Elizabeth Holmes; ‘The Sunken Bell’ 
by Gerald Keenan; ‘Song’ Symphony 
by Boris Kremenliev; Symphony by 
Frances Pyle; ‘Music for Dancing’ by 
Richard Shores; Concerto for violin, 
by Robert Stevenson; Tone Poem 
‘Ideograph’ by Carl Van _ Buskirk; 
Overture by Warren Wirtz. 


Inch Concerto Wins Ovation 

The performance at the Eastman 
Theater on Thursday evening featured 
Herbert Inch’s Concerto for piano and 
orchestra, one of the works that were 
broadcast. Dr. Hanson and the orches- 
tra gave the Concerto a very fine read- 
ing, Nathaniel Patch being the very 
brilliant soloist. The music is signifi- 
cant, full of good melodies, but tremen- 
dously difficult, with big climaxes for 
both soloist and orchestra. The large 
audience liked it and gave Mr. Inch and 
the conductor and performers a pro- 
longed ovation. Other works on the 
Thursday evening program were Scott 
Huston’s ‘Columbia’, a very dissonant 
piece of writing; three movements from 
William Naylor’s cantata ‘Rape of the 
Moon’, with two soloists, Charlotte 
Wachs, soprano, and Oscar Cooper, 
baritone, assisted by a small chorus; 
and Edmund Haines’s Symphony No. 1. 

Mary Ertz WILL 








Plaque Unveiled in Honor of Melba 


Sypney, New SoutH WaALEs, May 
20.—A plaque in honor of the late 
Nellie Melba, who died here in 1931, 
was unveiled yesterday by Lady Gow- 
rie, wife of the Governor General of 
Australia. The plaque, which is the 
gift of Lord Lurgan, a pupil of Melba’s, 
is of silver-finished cast iron set in a 
frame of firebrick, bearing the inscrip- 
tion “Remember Nellie Melba”. Pres- 
ent at the ceremonies was George Arm- 
strong, the singer’s son, and John Lem- 
mone, flutist, who accompanied her first 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 
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SOME MEMORIES OF STEPHEN FOSTER 


|. Foster from a Daguerreotype Made When the Composer Was About Thirty-three. 2. No. 15 Bowery, New York, as It Appeared in 


1921: Here Foster Made His Home During the Last Years of His Life. 
Years, from an Ambrotype Taken in 1863. 4. The Parents of the Song-writer. 
Foster Had Substituted 'Swanee’ for ‘Pedee Ribber’. 
8. Breadline at the Bowery Mission. 


place in Lawrenceville, Pa. 


Australian recital in the eighteen- 
eighties, and her farewell tour in 1927. 
Melba, whose maiden name was Helen 
Porter Mitchell, was born near Mel- 
bourne in 1861. 





Capital University Sponsors Contest 

Cotumsus, O., June 10.—Capital 
University of Columbus is sponsoring 
a composers’ competition for works 
suitable for a church choir of average 
ability of not more than twenty singers. 
The rules of the competition are as fol- 
lows: the contest is open to all, the 
works should be written for an a cap- 
pella choir, and all manuscripts should 
be in by Aug. 1. Composers of winning 
manuscripts will receive royalties as 
arranged with Carl Fischer, Inc. pub- 
lishers. Inquiries should be sent to the 
Chapel Choir Series, Ellis E. Snyder, 
editor, Capital University, Columbus, O. 


Perpetuate This Mission 


Probably 
One cannot help wondering if there 
was a flute obbligato to the new version 
of the Mad Scene when the Donizetti 
heirs found out they could not collect 
royalties for the last sixty years! 
1921 


Just Fancy! 

Concerts at Home via Wireless! Re- 
cent experiments point to possibility of 
realizing dreams of imaginative proph- 
ets. What would you say if someone 
who really knew what he was talking 
about told you that you would soon be 
able to enjoy a concert without leaving 
home? Yet that, it seems, is what we 
are coming to! 

* 1921 
Winners 

Winners in the contests of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs were 
Enrique Ros, New York, piano; Devora 


3. Foster with George Cooper, a Friend of His Later 
5. The Manuscript of ‘Old Folks at Home’ Before 
6. His Last Resting Place in the Family Plot in Pittsburgh. 7. Foster's Birth- 
A Fund Was Started in Perpetuation of Foster's Memory ¢to 


Nadworney, Bayonne, N. J., female 
voice; George G. Smith, Evanston, JIl., 
male voice; Herman Rosen, Cleveland, 
O., violin, 

1921 


One Out of Three 


Rumors that Mattia  Battistini, 
Feodor Chaliapin and Leo Slezak will 
come to America next Fall, put a breeze 
into the still air of off-season operatic 


gossip last week. 
1921 


The Last Arrival 


Enrico Caruso on his arrival in 
Naples was met by an _ enthusiastic 
crowd. The tenor said that he felt sure 
a few months’ rest would put him com- 
pletely on his feet and enable him to re- 
turn to New York to sing next Fall. 
His physician stated that the tenor will 
have recovered his voice by the Fall. 
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POTSDAM FESTIVAL ENDS 
WITH BACH B MINOR MASS 





Hosmer Directs Crane Chorus and 

Chamber Orchestra Assisted by 

Trapp Family Choir 

PorspaM, N. Y., June 1.—Conclud- 
ing the Potsdam Spring Festival, the 
Crane Chorus and Chamber Orchestra 
under the baton of Helen M. Hosmer, 
director of the Crane Department of 
Music of the State Normal School, pre- 
sented the Mass in B Minor by Bach 
on May 18. Soloists were Laura Eld- 
ridge, soprano; Fern Mathes, contralto; 
Bevington Blakeslee, tenor, and Allen 
Richardson, bass. 

This, said to be the first performance 
of this great work in Northern New 
York State, was most enthusiastically 
received by the capacity audience that 
filled the Potsdam Normal School Au- 
ditorium. Both chorus and orchestra 
responded admirably to the exacting 
demands of the conductor. 

The festival opened on May 16 with 
a recital by Carolyn Raney Blakeslee, 
soprano, assisted by the Crane String 
Quartet. The second concert took place 
the following evening, and was given 
by the Trapp Family Choir, whose fine 
a cappella singing was well received. 
The Trapp Choir also assisted the 
Crane Chorus in the singing of the B 
Minor Mass. 
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Stephen Foster Bust Placed in Hall of Fame 


First Musician to Be Honored 
Joins Seventy-two Other Amer- 
icans at New York University 
—Granddaughter Leads in Un- 
veiling Ceremonies 


A bronze bust of Stephen Collins Fos- 
ter was added to the Hall of Fame of 
Great Americans on the University 
Heights campus of New York Univer- 
sity on the afternoon of May 27. Fos- 
ter, whose songs have grown steadily in 
popularity since his death in poverty 
seventy-seven years ago, is the first mu- 
sician to be so honored. In place of 
the usual bronze plaque carrying a di- 
rect quotation from the writings or ut- 
terances of those selected for the Hall 
of Fame, Foster’s plaque is engraved 
with the first four bars of ‘Old Folks at 
Home’. He is the seventy-third Amer- 
ican to be enshrined in the colonnade 
since its inception in 1900, and this is 
the first time that only one name has 
been chosen. 

Ceremonies accompanying the un- 
veiling of the bust were held in the 
auditorium of the Library of the Uni- 
versity. Harry Woodburn Chase, Chan- 
cellor of New York University, greeted 
the participants and audience and Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps, director of the Hall 
of Fame, presided. Josiah Kirby Lilly, 
Indianapolis business man and collector 
of Fosteriana, presented the bust which 
was sculptured by Walker Kirkland 
Hancock. It was unveiled by the com- 
poser’s . granddaughter, Mrs. Jessie 
Welch Rose, of Pittsburgh. Six other 
district descendants and nine collateral 
descendants were present. 


Tributes Paid by Speakers 


John Tasker Howard, biographer of 
Foster, spoke in tribute to the compos- 
er, and Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, read an 
address by Dr. Howard Hanson, Direc- 
tor\of the Eastman School of Music, 
who was ill. The musical portion of 
the program was contributed by Rose 
Bampton, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera; Albert Spalding, violinist, and 
the New York University Glee Club, 
dirécted by Alfred M. Greenfield. Mr. 
Greenfield was heard at the organ 
throughout the ceremonies. Andre Kos- 
telanetz, orchestra conductor, presented 
Mrs. Rose with an album of recordings 
of Foster’s music. Wreaths were pre- 
sented by representatives of four so- 
cities including Foster Hall of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, which was 
founded by Mr. Lilly. 

Mr. Howard, after recounting the early 
years of the composer, and his family’s 
concern over his apparent lack of indus- 
try pointed out that, “the principal source 
of that worry, that ‘strange talent for 
music’ and ‘those idle, dreaming ways’, 
were the very elements that rendered Ste- 








Larry Gordon 


Mrs. Jessie Welch Rose, Granddaughter of Stephen Collins Foster, Unveils the Bust of the 

Composer at the Ceremonies Celebrating His Election to the Hall of Fame at New York 

University. From the Left Are: William Lyon Phelps, Director of the Hall of Fame; Josiah 

Kirby Lilly, Who Made the Presentation; the Bust of Foster, Sculptured by Walker Hancock; 
Mrs. Rose, and Harry Woodburn Chase, Chancellor of the University 


phen Foster eligible .for the Hall of 
Fame.” 

He said. “Stephen Foster wrote faithful- 
ly and sincerely of and for human beings, 
and human beings, fundamentally, have not 
changed very much. The songs of Amer- 
ica’s Troubadour are sung today because 
we are still, and always will be, idealists 
and sentimentalists at heart, capable of be- 
ing moved by tender emotions. Jazz and 
swing are defense mechanisms. They may 
help us to invent the machines that bring 
progress, but such songs as Stephen Foster 
wrote help us to use these machines with 
wisdom and human kindness, so that they 
will not become a Frankenstein to destroy 
us. Play Jazz twenty-two hours a day, and 
sing Foster songs for the remaining two— 
then you need not worry about the future 
of humanity.” 


Hanson Praises Choice 


Dr. Hanson’s mesage was one of praise 
for those who selected Foster for the Hall 
of Fame. He considered it an indication 
that music was at last taking its rightful 
place in the United States. “It means not 
merely that we are honoring music and the 
creation of music by Americans, but that 
we are acknowledging the supreme import- 
ance of music that is undeniably indigen- 
ous.” 

He continued: “We have in this country 
the seed and the fertile soil for the cre- 
ation of the next Golden Age in music. 


We are tilling the soil and we are gradu- 
ally creating the opportunities for the har- 
vest. Today we are honoring a great man 
—a man who, in spite of untold obstacles 
and hardships, created beauty for his own 
land and his own countrymen. In honor- 
ing him, however, we are doing even more. 
We are voicing our faith in ourselves and 
in America. We are at last proudly singing 
our own songs. We are finding our own 
souls,” 

Miss Bampton sang a group of Foster 
songs including ‘Nelly Bly’, ‘Sweetly She 
Sleeps, My Alice Fair’, ‘The Merry, Merry 
Month of May’, and, as an encore, ‘Some 
Folks’. She was accompanied by Brooks 
Smith at the piano. Mr. Spalding offered 
two of him own compositions, ‘Wind in 
the Pines’ and ‘Study in Arpeggios’ ; Schu- 
mann’s ‘Evening Song’ and Paganini’s ‘La 
Campanella’. André Benoist was his ac- 
companist. The program concluded with 
the singing of ‘Nelly Was a Lady’ and ‘Old 
hen at Home’ by the University Glee 
Club. 





Lushanya to Open Tulsa Series 


Mobley Lushanya, American Indian 
soprano, will be the solo artist at the 
opening concert of Tulsa’s Starlight 
Summer Concert series on June 30. 
On July 1 Miss Lushanya will open 
the Summer symphony series in Okla- 
homa City. 

















Bernard R. La Berge Presents 


THE BELGIAN PIANO STRING QUARTET 


OF COLORADO COLLEGE 
“ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS GROUPS IN THE WORLD” 
AVAILABLE ENTIRE SEASON 


1941-42 











Excl. Mgt.—BERNARD R. LA BERGE INC.—2 West 46th Street, New York 


























STATE CLUBS MEET 
IN WILMINGTON, N.C. 


Federation Holds Twenty-Fifth 
Annual Convention—Pays 
Tribute to Founder 


Witmincton, N. C., June 10.—The 
North Carolina Federation of Music 
Clubs held its twenty-fifth annual con- 
vention in Wil- 
mington from May 
7 to 10, with Mrs. 
Maurice Honig- 
man of Gastonia, 
the president, pre- 
siding. 

The ‘Silver An- 
niversary’ conven- 
tion paid honor to 
Mrs. A. C. Orn- 
dorff, of Charlotte, 
who in 1917 organ- 
ized the Federation 
Mrs. Maurice Honigmanand served as the 

first president. 
Governor J. Melville Broughton of- 
ficially opened the convention on the 
evening of May 7 with an address. The 
Charlotte Male Chorus, directed by J. 
M. Panetti, and the Glee Club of New 
Hanover High School of Wilmington, 
directed by Albert Brown, appeared on 
this program. 

Sharing honors with Mrs. Orndorff 
were Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, of Cape 
Elizabeth, Me.; vice-president of the 
Eastern Region of the National Federa- 
tion, and Mrs. John H. Bateman, of 
Breenville, S. C., president of the 
South-Atlantic district. Past presidents 
of the state federation were honored at 
a luncheon on May 8. These include 
Mrs. Orndorff, Mrs. Frank S. Smith, 
Mrs. Eugene N. Davis, and Mrs. J. S. 
Correll. 

Other features of the convention 
were the North Carolina Composers’ 
Hour, directed by Dean H. Hugh Alt- 
vater, of Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity, at which awards were made to 
winners in the annual composers’s con- 
test, and winning compositions received 
their premieres; a ‘State Night’ con- 
cert, presenting soloists and ensembles 
of the state; a memorial service for the 
late Mrs. W. H. Davis, of Asheville, 
who died while serving as state presi- 
dent, and Mrs. J. Norman Wills of 
Greensboro, honorary president of the 
state federation and pioneer in_ its 
work; the presentation of winners in 
the Young Artist and Student Musician 
Contest of the state, and the annual 
banquet and Junior Day on Saturday, 
May 10. The 1942 convention will be 
held in Charlotte. 

LoutsE YOUNG WORKMAN 











CARNEGIE CORPORATION 
AIDS STADIUM CONCERTS 





$5,000 Grant to Improve Amplification 
and Acoustics—To Minimize Echo 
by Reconstructing Wings 


The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has voted a grant of $5,000 to 
the Stadium Concerts, Inc., to improve 
the amplification and acoustics at the 
Lewisohn Stadium this Summer and 
provide a sound reinforcement system 
which will minimize the troublesome 
echo of former years. 

The money will be used to reconstruct 
the wings of the present shell, to en- 
large the sound booth, to provide for 
more adequate equipment, to re-locate 
the present loud speakers, and to pro- 
vide equalizing amplification from a 





secondary control room. The equip- 
ment will be portable so that it can 
easily be installed and later removed for 
storage. 

Five amplifiers will be employed and 
will be interchangeable so that in event 
of failure, only a few seconds will be 
required to restore the system to normal 
operation. The loudspeaker network 
will consist of three high fidelity repro- 
ducers designed so that complete cover- 
age of the Stadium will be possible, and 
still permit patrons at the front tables 
to hear the sound directly from the 
stage without amplification. The work 
will be carried out under the super- 
vision of Charles E. Grenier, engineer 
in charge of amplification at the 
Stadium. 





PREMIERE LAUNCHES 
OPERA IN ST. LOUIS 


Romberg - Hammerstein Work, 
‘New Orleans’, Begins 
Municipal Series 


St. Louis, Mo., June 6.—Before a 
brilliant audience of over 10,000, the 
Municipal Opera Association inaugur- 
ated its twenty-third consecutive season 
of opera last night with a world prem- 
iere, the work of those two masterful 
collaborators, Sigmund Romberg and 
Oscar Hammerstein, II. 

Again they went to the south for 
their story. Its title is ‘New Orleans’, 
where most of the action takes place. 
A group of civic leaders from the “Cres- 
cent City,” headed by George I. Ter- 
riberry were among those present. Both 
librettist and composer have been on 
hand for some days giving their per- 
sonal supervision to the production, 
which was under the artistic guidance 
of Richard Berger. 

The story deals with a young lawyer 
who arrives in New Orleans in 1852, 
falls in love with a beautiful cafe singer 
only to be tricked into marriage to his 
benefactor’s niece. This trickery he 
discovers years later and at the close of 
Act III the rivalry of the women is 
still on. In an Epilogue that is dra- 
matic and moving, the entire question is 
solved, bringing about an unusual end- 
ing. There were many new singers in 
the cast and most impressive was the 
singing and acting of Muriel Angelus, 
the British actress, and James Newill, 





baritone, who distinguished himself 
throughout the evening. Helen Claire 
gave a dramatic performance. Others 


of note in the cast were Dorothy Lee, 
Tom Ewell, William O’Neill, and Ethel 
Levey, all newcomers, as well as Jo- 
seph Macauley (of many seasons) and 
a host of regulars in smaller roles. 
The music of Mr. Romberg is full of 
delightful tunes and some of them dra- 
matic to fit the dramatic situations. The 
chorus sang exceptionally well and the 
entire musical part was under the direc- 
tion of Jacob Schwarzdorf. 
Hersert W. Cost 





Additions Made to Robin Hood Dell 
Soloists 


PHILADELPHIA, June 8.—C. David 
Hocker, manager of Robin Hood Dell 
Concerts, has made known several addi- 
tions to the roster of soloists engaged 
for the eight week series of outdoor 
concerts scheduled to open on June 19. 
The additions include Yehudi Menuhin, 
July 15; Muriel Dickson, and John 
Dudley, July 17, in excerpts from sev- 
eral Gilbert and Sullivan operas; Brian 
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Aherne, actor, July 31 in Shakesperean 
readings, the narrator’s role in Proko- 
fieff’s ‘Peter and the Wolf’, and the 
reader’s part in Dubensky’s setting of 
Poe’s ‘The Raven’. 

W. E. S. 





Thomas Sings in ‘Chocolate Soldier’ 

John Charles Thomas, was engaged 
by the Lester Light Opera Company to 
appear in “The Chocolate Soldier’ in 
Los Angeles during the week of June 2 
and in San Francisco during the week 
of June 9. Mr. Thomas’s August en- 
gagement will include the Robin Hood 
Dell in Philadelphia Aug. 5; Milwaukee 
Aug. 12; Chautauqua, Aug. 17; Bay- 
view, Mich., Aug. 21, and Chautauqua, 
N. Y., Aug. 30. 





Antony Tudor to Lecture on Ballet 

Antony Tudor, for two years dancer 
and choreographer with the Ballet The- 
ater, is scheduled to make a lecture tour 
next season. Mr. Tudor has designed the 
choreography for a new ballet commis- 
sioned by the U. S. Government, to be 
presented by the American Ballet in its 
South American good-will tour. 














ances .. 


the tonal color. . . 





‘ clean, exact... 


silvery and lightfooted . . . ” 


‘ consistently reliable technique, backed by 
musicianship as well as by seriousness of purpose . . . ” 


~ F. D. Perkins, N. Y. Herald Tribune 
7 ae playing sensitively and with abundant feeling for 


“|. . a serious musician . . 
his task of interpretation a well-developed technique 
and a feeling for musical style eas 

— Christian Science Monitor 

Baldwin Piano 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 

RECORD CONCERTS CORPORATION 

17 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 
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SEATS ARE INCREASED 
FOR RAVINIA SEASON 





Six Hundred Additional Places Are 
Created in Unreserved Section 
of Park Amphitheater 
Cuicaco, June 10.—Ravinia Park’s 
seating capacity was increased recently 
as the festival committee launched its 
coupon book sales campaign for the 

sixth season at the north shore park. 

The unreserved seats have been aug- 
mented by 600 opera seats with arm 
rests, taken from the old Ravinia grand- 
stand. Not counting chairs which can 
be placed on the lawn, Ravinia’s unre- 
served seats will total 2,600. The re- 
served seats number 1,424. 

Additional changes at the park are the 
clearance of new parking areas, the 
widening of the footwalk across the 
Northwestern railroad tracks, and the 
removal of the boxoffice which formerly 
was placed in front of the reserved seat 
pavilion to the southwest corner to allow 
for a promenade around the petunia 
bed. Ravinia’s sixth season will open 
on June 28 with a concert under Dr. 
Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chi- 
cago Symphony. 





PHOTO: ERICH KASTAN | 


SLAYMAN 


— thoughtful and technically excellent perform- 
with intellectual authority 
... The Mozart D major Sonata had delicacy and an 
almost unearthly loveliness . . . the Ravel Sonatine was 


— New York Times 


— Boston Post 
. Mr. Slayman brought to 
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SERVING MUSIC IN 
WINSTON-SALEM 


After the Final Con- 
cert of the Civic Music 
Association's Series in 
Winston-Salem, Given 
by the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, Gathered To- 
gether Are (Left to 
Right), Dr. Charles G. 
Vardell, Jr., Dean of 
the Music School of 
Salem College; C. J. 
Vosburgh, Manager of 
the Cleveland Orches- 
tra; John Bauer, Civic 
Concert Service Rep- 
resentative, and Mau- 
rice Sharp, First Flut- 
ist of the Cleveland 
Orchestra 


Wunston-SALeM, N. C., June 10.-- 
The final concert of the 1940-41 sea- 
son of Winston-Salem’s Civic Music As- 
sociation was given by the Cleveland 
Orchestra, and was a gala occasion, for 
the twelfth annual membership drive 
had just been completed and a capacity 
membership obtained. In the past eleven 
years fifty-five attractions have been pre- 
sented under Civic Music auspices. 


TO 


CLEVELAND ATTENDS 


Fourth Annual Festival Directed 
by Walter Blodgett—Vaughan 
Williams Works Heard 


CLEVELAND, June 10.—The fourth 
annual church music festival at St. 
James Episcopal Church under the di- 
rection of the organist and choir di- 
rector, Walter Blodgett, was held on 
May 27 and 28. 

The opening program was devoted to 
works by Vaughan Williams, heard in 
Cleveland for the first time. ‘The Shep- 
herds of the Delectable Mountains’, a 
pastorale episode founded on Bunyan’s 
‘Pilgrim's Progress’, received an exccl- 
lent interpretation. The soloists were 
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Frank Jones 
Ralph P. Hanes, president of the As- 
sociation, lists the following events for 
1941-42: the Salzedo Ensemble, Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff, Lily Pons, Ruth 
Draper and the Cleveland Orchestra. 
The local committee was assisted by 
John Bauer, Civic Concert representa- 
tive, during membership week; Mrs. 
Kenneth F. Mountcastle served as mem- 
bership chairman. 


CHURCH MUSIC FETE 


Lloyd Linder, tenor, a Juilliard stu- 
dent, who has appeared in four of these 
festivals, and in eastern Bach festivals; 
Ilona Herman, contralto; Gretchen Gar- 
nett, soprano; Laurence Jenkins, bass; 
and Mary Marting, soprano. 

Maurine Parzybok, contralto soloist 
of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, in 
Chicago, sang Vaughan Williams’s 
‘Magnificat’, which she had sung duriag 
the past season with the Chicago Sym- 
phony, under Dr. Frederick Stock. Her 
opulent voice was ideally suited to the 
part. 

The first program closed with Vaugh- 
an Williams’s "Dona Nobis Pacem’, a 
cantata in memory of the dead of the 





* * * * * * * * 
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20th Anniversary Season 


Symphonies under the Stars 


HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


JULY 8 to AUGUST 29 
Tuesday - Thursday - Friday Nights 
Thrilling ¢ Glamorous e Exciting « Beautiful 
SCUTHERN CALIFORNIA SYMPHONY ASSOCIATION 
814 Guaranty Building—6331 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood 
Hollywood Bowl Is One of Los Angeles County's Most Important Cultural Assets 


* * * * * * * * 


Everybody 


* * * * * * * * 








last war, to a text selected from works 
of Walt Whitman, John Bright and the 
Old Testament. ecause of the dis- 
turbing significance of the text, in the 
light of present world conditions, a 
prayer for peace by the Reverend V. A. 
Peterson, rector of St. James Parish, 
closed the program. 

Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ Passion was 
given on May 28. The choir was joined 
by the choir of the First Unitarian 
Church and its director Melville Smith, 
who participated at the organ. Gordon 
McK.unnon, bass, ot the Euchd Avenue 
Christian Church joined the soloists oi 
the previous program. All were heard 
to advantage in the parts assigned them. 
Mr. Linder’s fine voice and sensitive 
projection of the part of the Evangelist, 
and Miss Marting’s ability to project 
the deeply religious character of the 
soprano arias, were high spots in the 
performance. The effect of the young 
and fresh voices of the double chorus 
was thrilling. The orchestra was com- 
posed of members of the Cleveland Phil- 
harmonic, assisted by Jean Sittler at 
the harpsichord, and Melville Smiti, 
at the organ. Wit_MA HuUNING 





CLEVELAND QUARTET 
GIVES SIX CONCERTS 


Series Sponsored by Musical 
Arts Association—Child 
Orchestra Appears 
CLEVELAND, June 10—The Cleve- 
land String Quartet played a series of 
six concerts in Champer Music Hall in 
Severence Hall from May 12 through 
May 29. ‘The series was sponsored by 
the Chamber Music Committee of the 
Musical Arts Association which sup- 
ports the Cleveland Orchestra. Members 
ot the Quartet are members of the Or- 
chestra, Josef Fuchs and Paul Gersh- 
man, violins; Tom Brennand, viola, and 

Harry Fuchs, ’cello. 

The program included three quartets 
by Haydn, the E Flat Major, Op. 33, 
No. 2; The D Major, Op. 20, No. 4, 
and D Major, Op. 76, No. 5; Mozart’s 
in C Major (K. 465); in B Flat Major 
(K. 458); and in D Major (K. 499); 
Beethoven’s, in C Minor, Op. 18, No. 
4; in E Minor, Op. 59, No. 2; and in 
F Minor, Op. 95; Schubert’s, in D 
Minor, ‘Death and the Maiden’; 
Brahms’s A Minor, Op. 51, No. 2; 
Dvorak’s F Major, Op. 96, Debussy’s 
Quartet, Dohnanyi’s Quartet in D Flat, 
Op. 15. Turina’s ‘La Oracion del 
Torero’, Rieti’s Quartet in F Major, and 
Herbert Elwell’s Quartet in E Minor. 

At the close of the final program, 
Mrs. Elroy J. Kulas, one of the trustees 
of the Musical Arts Association, pre- 
sented Josef Fuchs with a watch and 
expressed the appreciation and grati- 








tude of the music lovers of Cleveland, 
for his «untiring efforts in the presenta- 
tion of fine music, as concertmaster of 
the orchestra, and in his devotion to 
chamber music. Mr. Fuchs leaves Cleve 
land soon to devote himself to the con- 
cert field, and to become the first violin- 
ist of the Primrose Quartet. 


Boulanger Gives Lectures 


Nadia Boulanger, French musician 
and now a member of the faculty of 
the Longy School, in Cambridge, Mass., 
gave a series of three lectures on May 
1, 2 and 4, in Harkness Chapel of West- 
ern Reserve University, for the benefit 
of the Clemens Memorial Scholarship 
Fund. Her lectures were entitled ‘The 
Survival of the Arts in Periods of 
Crisis’, ‘The Genius of Monteverde’, 
and “The Explainable and the Unex- 
plainable in Music’. 

In line with the creditable results 
achieved by youthtul musical organiza- 
tions, the Cleveland Children’s Orches- 
tra, under its conductor, Hyman Goldin, 
gave a benefit concert for British chil- 
dren in Severance Hall on May 23. 
Norma Benusko, fourteen - year - old 
pianist, was soloist in the first move- 
ment of the Grieg Piano Concerto, giv- 
ing an excellent account for so young 
a player. The orchestra and the Rox- 
boro School Chorus, directed by Gladys 
Goodwin, joined forces in ‘There’ll Al- 
ways be an England’ and ‘Let’s Sing 
Together’. The orchestral part of the 
program included ten well varied se- 
lections which included Schubert's 
Overture to ‘Rosamunde’ and Guil- 
mant’s Prelude. Mr. Goldin, a member 
of the double bass section of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra since 1920, has devei- 
oped this ensemble of junior and senior 
high school pupils to a remarkable 
degree since its organization three years 
ago. At present the membership includes 
forty-eight players. Edward Blythin, 
mayor of Cleveland, and E. J. Bisiker, 
British vice consul, participated. 

The Symphonic Unit of the Ohio Mu- 
sic Project of the WPA provides ex- 
cellent concerts in the auditoriums of 
schools and community centers of Great- 
er Cleveland. Recent programs have in- 
cluded works by the American and 
Latin-American composers, Gomez, Al- 
varez, Hadley, Grofé, Skilton, and 
Guion. Vaughan Cahill, director, con- 
ducted his arrangement of ‘Three Pio- 
neer Songs from Ohio’, featuring as 
soloist, Ivana Perdan, soprano. F. Kail 
Grossman’s ‘American Fantasy’ conclud- 
ed these programs. 

WILMA HUNING 





Winifred Cornish Plays at Fordham 

Winifred Young Cornish, pianist, was 
soloist at the annual concert at Ford- 
ham University conducted by Captain 
Ernest Hopf on May 23. She played 
the Variations on ‘Mary Had a Little 
Lamb’ in the styles of ten composers by 
Edward Ballintine. 











EUGENA B UY X FT ON 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


FEATURED ARTIST ON AUGUST 10 AT ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF SIGMA ALPHA IOTA IN LOS ANGELES 


DOLORES HAYWARD CONCERT MANAGEMENT—Suite 1116, Steinway Hall, New York 



































MORRIS NAMED MANAGER 
OF COLUMBIA SYMPHONY 





To Take Up Active Duties in August— 
Plans for Festival and Orchestra 
Season Scheduled 


CoLtumBiaA, S. C., June 10.—Burton 
Morris of New York City has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Southern Sym- 
phony of Columbia 
and the Columbia 
Music Festival. Mr. 
Morris, who is at 
present associated 
with Community 
Concert Service of 
Columbia Concerts 
Corporation, will 
begin his duties on 
Aug. 1, according 
to E.R. Crow, 
chairman of the 
board of directors 
of the Symphony, 
who made known 
the appointment. Mr. Morris for the 
past six years has served Community 
Concerts as field representative, sales- 
man and organization director. 

Plans for the 1941-42 season of the 
Columbia Symphony, of which Hans 
Schwieger is the conductor, are not yet 
complete, but its festival program has 
been outlined. The Columbia Choral So- 
ciety, which is also directed by Mr. 
Schwieger, and the state college chorus, 
composed of 300 students from fifteen 
colleges in South Carolina, will take an 
important part in the festival. The solo- 
ists who will appear include Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, Jussi Bjoerling, Zino 
Francescatti, Kirsten Flagstad, Ernest 
McChesney, Anna Kaskas, Lansing Hat- 
field, Agnes Davis, Carmalita Maracci 
and her dance group, and an opera per- 
formance of ‘The Barber of Seville’. 

The Symphony last year, in addition 
to its regular season in Columbia, gave 
performances in ten other cities, and 
from the number of inquiries already re- 
ceived, will probably enlarge its tour- 
ing schedule in 1941-42. 





Burton Morris 





SOUTH AMERICAN GUESTS 
OF FEDERATION JUNIORS 


New York State Music Clubs Children 
Play Hosts to Young “Ambassadors” 
at Annual Rally Program 


Nine youthful “good will ambassa- 
dors” from South America were guests 
of the New York State Federation of 
Music Clubs at its annual Junior Rally 
on May 17 in Wanamaker’s Audito- 
rium. 

Only winners in the recent competi- 
tive festival for Federation Juniors ap- 
peared in the varied musical program 
under the direction of Felice Haubiel, 
district junior chairman; and Grace 
Leeds Darnell, Federation church music 
chairman, who conducted a Massed 
Junior Choir of 300 voices. 

South American children attending 
were: May Cunha, Cleo Cunha, and 
Selma Cunha, children of Lieut. and 
Senhora Octacilio Cunha of Brazil; 
Ayres Fonseca Costa, Jr., son of Com- 
mander and Senhora Ayres Foresca 
Costa of Brazil; Maria Silva, daughter 
of Lieut. and Senhora Bertino Silva of 
Brazil; Maria and Augusto Garces, chil- 
dren of Senora Gabriel Garces of Co- 
lombia; Clemencia Samper, daughter of 
Senora Saturia Samper of Colombia; 
Maria Eliza Rivas, daughter of Dr. 
Rivas Costa, Consul General in New 
York from Uraguay; and Bianca Cora- 
selli, daughter of Senor Enrique Caro- 
selli of Uruguay, now of New York. 
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ATLANTIC CITY HOST TO MUSIC EDUCATORS 





Eastern Conference Aitracts 
10,000 Teachers and Pupils 
—Elect New Officers 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., June 4.—The 
Eastern Music Educators’ Conference, 
which was held in Atlantic City from 
May 2 to 7, drew an attendance, includ- 
ing teachers and pupils, of some 10,000. 
The Eastern Conterence joined the five 
other regions of the National Music 
Educators’ Conference in a total mobil- 
ization of the music resources of the 
Americas for the defense program. 

John H. Jaquish was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding Glenn Gildersleeve, 
presiding at the Conference, who auto- 
matically became first vice-president. 
Other new officers elected were Wilbert 
B. Hitchner, second vice-president ; and 
as state representatives on the executive 
board, Doris Rayner, Jean Smart, Sam- 
uel A. W. Peck, Howard Nettleton, K. 
Elizabeth Ingalls, Anna L. McInerney 
and Harriet B. Eastman. The election 
was held at the Tuesday afternoon gen- 
eral session. George Spangler was 
chairman of the board of tellers. 

The Conference theme was “Ameri- 
can Unity Through Music”. Two closely 
allied problems, the use of music to 
build patriotic feeling and national mor- 
ale, and the important role of music in 
the “Good Neighbor” movement were 
uppermost in the thoughts of Confer- 
ence members. In the former, the em- 
phasis was placed upon increased use 
and familiarity with patriotic songs, and 
a more complete integration of the 
school’s music with the life of the com- 
munity. The “Good Neighbor” move- 
ment, it was seen, involves much wider 
use of the music of our fellow-Ameri- 
cans, and calls for a greater emphasis 
upon our own music, so that there 
might be an even exchange. 


Many Pupils Take Part 


More than 6,000 high school pupils took 
part in the Region Four Competition fes- 
tival which was a feature of the first two 
days of the Conference. There were 100 
bands, orchestras and choirs entered. More 
than 450 individuals and ensembles took 
part in the individual competitions. Leopold 
Stokowski conducted the 6,000 massed 
choirs, orchestras and bands at the close 
of the Region Four Festival. 

The Juilliard Opera School produced 
Rossini’s “The Barber of Seville’ for the 
Conference in a translation into English 
made by George Mead and New Jersey's 
first all-state pageant of elementary school 
music was presented by 1,500 pupils from 
107 different communities. The pageant 
was written by Mrs. Effie K. Britton, or- 
ganized under Mabel Bray of Trenton, and 
directed by Doris E. Mooney. New Jer- 
sey’s all-state High School Chorus and 
Orchestra appeared in a full concert pro- 
gram on Sunday and C. M. Tremaine, 
founder of National Music Week, made an 
intermission address. 


Approve Constitutional Changes 


Members of the Conference formally 
adopted the new Music Educators’ Na- 
tional Conference constitution at the busi- 
ness meeting of the second general session, 
in line with the action taken at the meet- 
ing of the M. E. N. C. at the 1940 Los 
Angeles meeting and the five sectional con- 
ferences which preceded the Eastern in 
1941, 

Many speakers addressed seminars and 
meetings during the conference. Some of 
these were: Olin Downes, music critic of 
the New York Times, who spoke on “The 
Coming of Age of American Music’; Dr. 
Howard A. Murphy of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, N. Y., on phases of 
high school musical programs; Dr. Jacob 
Kwalwasser of Syracuse University, who 


spoke on development in musical activity 
and social living; Claude Rosenberry of 
Harrisburg, Pa., presided over a forum on 
‘The Preparation of Teachers’; Marshall 
Bartholomew, director of the Yale Glee 
Club, spoke on relations between the 
Americas; Luther A. Richardson of Vir- 
ginia, on Rural Music and National De- 
fense; Willard I. Givens, on the Coopera- 
tion of Teachers in Defense; and Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon, on ‘The Amateur in 
Music’. 

Seminar topics and their chairmen were 
as follows: ‘Cultural Growths through 
Music for the General Pupil in High 
School’, Lilla Belle Pitts; ‘High School 
Chorus’, Richard W. Grant; ‘High School 
Orchestras’, Francis Findlay; ‘Music for 
the Handicapped Child’, Dr. J. E. W. Wal- 
lin; ‘Music Appreciation through Rythmic 
Movement’, Helen E. Martin; ‘Music in 
School Life’, Edwin M. Steckel; ‘Junior 
High School General Music’, Elsie C. Me- 
caskie ; ‘The Place of the Private Teacher 
in the Complete Scheme of Music Educa- 
tion’, Dr. Raymond Burrows; ‘The Minis- 
try of Music’, D. Sterling Wheelright; 
‘School Bands’, J. Dale Diehl; ‘High 
School Activities for All-Round Musician- 
ship’, Warren S. Freeman; and ‘The Func- 
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tional Use of Notation in the Elementary 
Grades’, Floyd Hart. 


Illinois Federation Celebrates 
Anniversary 


CuicaGco, June 10.—The Illinois Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, Mrs. Royden 
J. Keith, president, held its second an- 
nual white breakfast, celebrating the 
federation’s silver anniversary, in the 
Woman’s Athletic Club on June 3. Ed- 
ward T. Ryerson, president of the Or- 
chestral Association, was among the 
speakers. The musical program was 
furnished by the winners of the 1941 
State and District Students Musicians’ 
Contest, Harriet O’Rourke, soprano and 
Jean Graham, pianist. Dora Alanen 
was accompanist. M. 





A Correction 


In the May 25th issue of MusicaL 
AMERICA it was incorrectly stated that 
the Chicago Woman’s Symphony, Mrs. 
James G. Shakman, president, closed its 
season with a deficit. The orchestra 
completed the season of 1940-41 with- 
out deficit. 

















cucens CONLEY 


Tenor—CONCERT e 





OPERA e RADIO 





CONCERT—"He is a tenor of persuasive lyrical quality and he sings as though he 
thoroughly enjoyed giving his musical message." 

—Syracuse Herald-Journal, Nov. 15, 1940 

OPERA—"His lyric voice was effectively heard in Alfredo’s music, and he envisaged 
the part with becoming youthfulness and ardor." 

—New York Journal & American, March 17, 1941 


CONCERT—"A voice of great beauty, clearness and loveliness throughout its entire 


register . . 
lovely pianissimos . . 


. purity of style in its classic presentation . 
. dramatic intent and caressing tenderness .. . 


.. fervor and warmth... 
marvellous fal- 


setto effects and exquisite velvety tone quality ... He sang in Italian, French and 


German, showing versatility in all languages." 


—Troy Record, April 18, 1941 


OPERA—"As Turiddu he gave a performance that challenged comparison with many 


a more mature artist. 


His is a beautiful voice, artfully emitted and controlled.” 
—New York Journal & American, May 19, 1941 


CONCERT—''Possesses a true tenor of the purest, most lyric quality . . . recalling the 


great Alessandro Bonci. . 
at his best. 
or used them to finer effect. 


. . When he sings Irish airs reminds one of John McCormack 
No singer was ever better trained, had better command of his powers, 
He has reserves that are remarkable." 


—Passaic Herald-News, May 15, 1941 


OPERA—'"By the time he reached his big aria in the last act he had a more excited 


house than any | have heard this season." 


—Henry W. Simon, PM, Sept. 16, 1940 


Engaged for performances of Mozart's “Cosi Fan Tutti” with the 
New Opera Co. of New York, Season 1941-42, under the direction 


of Fritz Busch. 





25 performances on CBS on “Golden Treasury of Song” 
program during 1940-41 


Now Booking—Season 1941-42 
Pers. Rep.: Michael DePace, RKO Bldg., Radio City, New York 
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ILLINOIS ENSEMBLE 
CONDUCTED BY KOPP 


Symphonic Group Continues to 
Offer Novelties—NYA Sym- 
phony Led by Fischer 

Cuicaco, June 10.—Robert Kee, or- 
ganist, appeared as principal soloist at 
the concert of the Illinois Symphonic 
Ensemble on May 26, displaying the vir- 
tues of the new organ recently installed 
in Kimball Hall as well as those of his 
own musicianship. He played two con- 
certos of Handel, No. 2, in B Flat, and 
No. 5, in F, which, with the excellent 
co-operation of the ensemble and Leo 
Kopp, the conductor, pleased the audi- 
ence greatly. Also of outstanding inter- 
est was Wolf-Ferrari’s Chamber Sym- 
phony. An early work, listed as Op. 8. 
Mr. Kopp and his musicians caught the 
warm and original character of the mu- 
sic beautifully. Marion Hall played the 
piano part. 

The concert opened with Beethoven’s 
Sextette for two horns and strings, Op. 
81 b, with Charles Jackson and Charles 
Misare playing the horns. Bach’s cho- 
rale prelude ‘O Mensch bewein dein 
Siinde gross’ arranged for string or- 
chestra by Max Reger, and Two Pieces 
for string Octet (Prelude and Scherzo) 
by Shostakovich, completed the pro- 
gram, 

On May 19 the group presented a 
program that was a model in balance 
and which was engagingly performed 
from beginning to end. There were two 
excellent soloists, Ruth Ray, violinist, 
and Elizabeth Brown, contralto. 

The concert opened with Handel’s 








EMM 


BELDAN 


Soprano, Philadelphia Opera Co. 
SCORES OUTSTANDING 


~~ ane 


TRIUMPHS IN OPERA 


as Suzanne in “The Secret of Suzanne": 


“Miss Beldan has a very lovely, clear 
soprano voice, perfectly true as to 
| pitch, musically sensitive as to phras- 
ing and effects.” 
—Louisville, (Ky.) Courier-Journal, 
April 25, 1941 


* 
as Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana”: 


ome oe | was the martpemonce of 
mma nm, soprano. e singer 
also has considerable histrionic 
ability.” —Utiea (N. Y.) Observer-Dispatch, 
May 9, 1941 
“Emma Beldan, first pathetic, then 
stormy and grief-stricken, sang the 
role of Santuzza with the fine artistry 
of which she is capable. The Easter 
Anthem, among other parts of the 
Opera, was accorded full justice by 
this gifted young singer. Definitely 


it was her evening. 
—Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald-Journal May 7, 1941 
* 
Now Booking 1941-42 
Opera—Concert—Radio 
1401 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St., N. Y.C. 
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Overture to ‘Alceste’, followed by an 
even lesser known composition, the 
Concerto in G Minor for violin and 
string orchestra by Pietro Castrucci, 
who was a member of Handel’s orches- 
tra. Miss Ray played the solo part of 
the Concerto with strength and calm. 
Leo Sowerby’s Sinfonietta for string or- 
chestra, written in 1933, was the newest 
piece of music on the program. Its at- 
tractively bold pattern made a strong 
impression on the audience in the very 
positive treatment the work received on 
this occasion. Mr. Sowerby was present 
to acknowledge the applause which fol- 
lowed the playing of his composition. 
The program ended brilliantly with 
Falla’s ‘El Amor Brujo’. Elizabeth 
Brown sang the vocal parts eloquently 
and revealed a remarkably wide range. 
The program also included Arensky’s 
Variations on a Theme by Tchaikovsky. 
The Chicago NYA Symphony, con- 
ducted by Irwin Fischer, played 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 2 on May 20 
in the Illinois Music Project Hall. 
Mary Louise Cressey, pianist, was solo- 
ist in the Saint-Saéns Concerto in G 
Minor. The rest of the program was 
made up of Mendelssohn’s Overture 
to ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’, 
Strauss’s Overture to ‘The Gypsy 
Baron’ and Sigvart Hofland’s Scherzo, 
which received its first performance. 
Eddie Gordon, ten-year-old pianist, 
played Haydn’s Concerto in D with the 
American Concert Orchestra at the IIli- 
nois Music Concert Hall on May 29. 
Ralph Cissne conducted. The program 
also included Beethoven’s ‘Coriolanus’ 
Overture, Mozart’s Symphony No. 36 
in C, Milhaud’s Symphony No. 1, 
Glinka’s ‘Kamarinskaya’ and Ballet Mu- 
sic from Massenet’s ‘Le Cid’. B. 





STOKOWSKI CONDUCTS 
ALL-AMERICAN GROUP 





Youth Orchestra Plays in Civic Opera 
House—Excerpts from Brant’s 
‘City Portrait’ Heard 

Cuicaco, June 10.—The All-Ameri- 
can Youth Orchestra, conducted by 
Leopold Stokowski, appeared at the 
Civic Opera House on June 2. The 
unorthodox seating arrangement of the 
various choirs and the dark blue slanting 
ceiling studded with what resembled old- 
fashioned shaded drop lights took a bit 
of mental readjustment before focusing 
attention entirely on the music. 

With the exception of an excerpt 
called ‘Decision’ (from the ballet ‘City 
Portrait’) by Henry Brant, the program 
was prosaic. A clearly enunciated per- 
formance of Bach’s Fugue in G Minor 
arranged by Mr. Stokowski, gave in- 
stant distinction to the orchestra. Mr. 
Stokowski conducted the Brahms Sym- 
phony in C Minor with excellently de- 
fined ideas and the orchestra responded 
with precision, though the performance 
failed to reach an exalted plane. 

Excerpts from the second and third 
acts of Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde’ 
were beautifully played. Several en- 
cores were added. Mr. Stokowski 
graciously introduced the several play- 
ers from Chicago and its vicinity who 
are members of the All-American Youth 
Orchestra, and he talked of the achieve- 
ments of this group of young American 
musicians. ’ 


Chicago 


By RuTH Barry and CHARLES QUINT 








POLISH OPERA GROUP 
PRODUCES ‘HALKA’ 


Bojanowski Conducts Work with 
Sokil, Kiepura and Czap- 
licki in Leads 


Cuicaco, June  10.—Moniuszko’s 
opera, ‘Halka’, was presented under the 
auspices of the Polish Opera Society on 
May 18, in the Civic Opera House, with 
Jan Kiepura, tenor, appearing as the 
young mountaineer, Jantek. 

Maria Sokil, singing the name part of 
the opera for the first time in this city, 
instantly created a more than favorable 
impression with the beauty and charm 
of her singing, as well as the deftness 
and plausibility of her interpretation. 

Mr. Kiepura received a heart-warm- 
ing welcome. His singing had unusual 
force and passionate appeal and the su- 
perb tenor aria of the last act was sung 
with such poignant feeling it had to be 
repeated. 

George Czaplicki’s splendid baritone 
voice showed to good advantage in the 
role of Janusz and his interpretation of 
this difficult role was convincing and 
comprehensive. Valerie Glowacki was 
a beautiful Zofia. Her interpretation had 
a dignity and refinement of unusual 
quality. Her voice seems to gain added 
lustre with each hearing and the role of 
Zofia was richly enhanced by her artis- 
tic characterization. 

Alexander Kulpak gave distinction to 
the part of Stolnik: Edward Grabinski 
and Alfons Lewandowski were es- 
pecially good in the smaller roles al- 
lotted to them. Others in the large cast 
who contributed to a well-paced per- 
formance were Chester Nieznanski, 
Thaddeus Sztuka, Henryka Galica and 
Natalie Drzewicki. 


Sadowski Conceives Dances 


The colorful dances in the first and 
third acts were admirably conceived and 
executed by Felix Sadowski, Janina 
Frostowna and the Polish Ballet. The 
chorus work was excellently handled by 
the Filareci-Dudziarz. 

To Jerzy Bojanowski, as conductor, 
goes full measure of praise for the in- 
spired spirit with which he kept the 
stage forces and musicians alert and 
vividly aware of the beautiful music of 
this opera. Every phase of the score re- 
ceived its due meed of attention and Mr. 
Bojanowski’s fine musicianship was ap- 
parent at every moment. Philip Fein 
was the stage director and Monte Fass- 
nacht the technical director. 

The Polish Opera Society plans to 
give Paderewski’s opera, ‘Manru’, in 
English next season, and Szymanow- 
ski’s ballet, ‘Harnasie’. ’ 


‘Carmen’ Performed 


The Dragosh Opera Company, a 
neighborhood organization operated by 
local artists, presented Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ 
at the Sullivan High School Auditorium 
on May 28 and 29. Mona Bradford sang 
the title role and Bruce Marvin sang 
Don José, Others taking part were Ma- 
riee Evans, Robert Ladoff, Robert Mil- 
ler, James Baird, Violette Swift, Mari- 
lyn Bitter, Frank Lakowsky, George 
Barnard, Robert Spiro, Iris Deane, and 
Frank Finn. George Lawner conducted, 
and stage direction was in the hands of 
Ernest Wolff. Evelyn White played the 








accompaniments, and soloists in the 
dances, arranged by Edna Lucile Baum, 
were Eloise Moore and Beldon Starr. 


LOCAL RECITALISTS 
ENLIVEN FORTNIGHT 


Jan Kiepura and Virgil Fox 
Heard—Musical Guild 
Presents Artists 

Cuicaco, June 1.—Jan  Kiepura, 
tenor, besides appearing in the opera, 
‘Halka’, on May 18, was one of the fea- 
tured soloists in Soldiers’ Field in the 
afternoon for the ‘I Am An American’ 
rally. On May 17 he sang at the May 
breakfast of the conference of club 
presidents and program chairman in the 
grand ballroom of the Stevens Hotel. 

The Modern Musical Guild presented 
Ruth Kaufman, pianist, and William 
Faldner, violinist, in joint recital at 
Curtiss Hall on May 25. Miss Kaufman 
played Haydn’s sonata in E Flat, a 
Schuman Arabesque and four pieces by. 
Brahms, Mr. Faldner played the Vitali 
Chaconne, a number of short pieces, in- 
cluding ‘Recollections’ by Berhard Brin- 
del, a member of the guild, and the Co- 
nus Concerto. 

Mrs. James S. Shakman, president of 
the Woman’s Symphony Association, 
opened her home on May 25 for the an- 
nual scholarship concert of the Gamma 
Chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota, Edna 
Thompson, soprano, and Leo Heim, 
pianist, gave the program. 


Leo Gordon Heard 

Leo Gordon, pianist, gave a recital in 
Kimball Hall on May 16. Playing ex- 
tremely taxing works by Schumann, 
Chopin and Liszt, he revealed an excep- 
tionally sturdy technique and a keen 
musical insight. 

Erma Rowlee, soprano, gave a recital 
in Kimball Hall on May 27. Her pro- 
gram included works by Franz, Schu- 
bert, Brahms, and Grieg, and a group 
of folk songs. Fritzi Siebach was her 
accompanist. 

Virgil Fox; organist, gave a recital 
in Kimball Hall on May 20 for the 
benefit of the scholarship fund of the 
Chicago Woman’s Musical Club. The 
recital dedicated the new three-manual 
organ recently installed in Kimball Hall. 
Mr. Fox played brilliantly. His program 
consisted of a Bach group and a mis- 
cellany of old and modern music. 

Charlene Shafer, Chicago pianist, ap- 
peared in recital at Kimball Hall on 
May 18 under the direction of Bertha 
Ott. In a program of classical, romantic, 
and modern music, she played with 
adroitness and taste. 
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WORCESTER HEARS 
OPERA PRODUCTIONS 


New England Company Gives 
‘Aida’ — Local Troupe 
Offers ‘Ruddigore’ 


Worcester, June 10.— Aida was 
given by the New England Opera Com- 
pany of Boston on May 2 in the Audi- 
torium, for the benefit of the Becker 
College Alumni Scholarship Fund. Al- 
fredo Anzalone conducted. Kurt Baum 
sang Rhadames on a scant day’s notice, 
Giovanni Martinelli being unable to 
appear because of illness. Other out- 
standing vocalists were Marie Powers 
as Amneris, and Iride Pilla as Aida. 

The Worcester Philharmonic gave 
its twenty-second concert on April 23 
at Mechanics Hall, with Kathleen 
Roche, soprano, and Ruth Sauter Zim- 
mermann, pianist, as guest artists. Wal- 
ter Howe conducted. Composers repre- 
sented on the program were Haydn, 
Verdi, Flotow, Borodin, Rachmaninoff, 
Grainger and Coleridge-Taylor. 

The Worcester County Light Opera 
Club gave ‘Ruddigore’ at Atwood Hall 
on May 1, 2 and 3 in cooperation with 
the Kiwanis, benefiting the project of a 
new dining-hall for the Worcester Girls 
Club camp at Holden. Especially com- 
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BERMAN CONDUCTS NEW HAVEN GROUP 


plimented were: Ernest J. Reopel, Jr., 
conductor, James A. Lidgate, stage di- 
rector, Margaret Donoghue, for the 
costumes, and Arthur Anderson, pro- 
duction manager. The cast of fifty was 
supported by the Club orchestra of 
twenty players. 

Everett Marshall, baritone, once of 
Worcester, drew a host of admirers to 
the Auditorium on April 22, appearing 
in Blossom Time. 

The Worcester Civic Music Associa- 
tion has listed these concerts for its 
1941-42 season: Oct. 31, Dorothy May- 
nor; Nov. 24, Nathan Milstein and 
Raya Garbousova; Dec. 16, Don Cos- 
sacks; Feb. 4, Vladimir Horowitz; Feb. 
11, Cleveland Orchestra; March 12, 
John Charles Thomas; and April 23, 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Joun F. Kyes 





Jobin Sings in Opera in South America 


Raoul Jobin, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association, arrived in 
Buenos Aires on May 17 for a three 
months engagement at the Teatro 
Colon. Following his season at the 
Teatro Colon he will appear in opera 
at the Teatro Municipale in Rio de Jan- 
eiro and in Sao Paulo, Brazil, for five 
weeks. He will then return to this 
country to sing with the San Francisco 
Opera on tour in Portland, Ore., on Oct. 
4, and later with the same company in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


— Concert Management— 


‘WILLARD MATTHEWS 





Business and Professional Men 
Give Concert—Performance 
of ‘Rigoletto’ Heard 


New Haven, June 10.—The business 
and Professional Men’s Orchestra of 
New Haven, after a Winter’s practice 
in secret, took courage by the forelock 
and played Beethoven, Schubert, Grieg, 
Strauss and Tchaikovsky before an ad- 
miring throng on April 7 in Sprague 
Hall. Dr. Johnson might have ad- 
journed to the Mitre thereafter with 
Bozzy and made some enlivening re- 
marks on the value of a man finding a 
very great inspiration from the exercise 
of only a moderate talent and, possibly, 
adding that his example would tend to 
have a salubrious effect on the minds of 
those who applied themselves to listen. 
Harry Berman, as_ conductor, has 
mingled the M.D.’s and the Ph.D.’s judi- 
ciously with the ff’s and sfz’s, and the 
results were not unpleasant to consider. 

Verdi’s ‘Rigoletto’ was the first grand 
opera of the season on March 23 with 
Rosmarie Brancato providing a graceful 
and musicianly Gilda and Angelo 
Pilotto in the name part. Francesco 
Riggio conducted a performance to cele- 
brate his twentieth year before the pub- 
lic. 

Vladimir Horowitz returned after a 
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decade to the Woolsey Series on April 
2, adding profound muscianship to the 
remembrance of formidable powers; the 
program of Beethoven, Liszt, and 
Chopin merited his efforts. Seemingly 
no less a virtuoso, Ralph Kirkpatrick 
gave his second recital of the season on 
April 8, augmenting his enthusiastic fol- 
lowing for the music which he plays 
with so marked a success. 

The New York Philharmonic re- 
newed an association discontinued fif- 
teen years ago when it came to Woolsey 
Hall on April 15 under John Barbirolli. 
The assorted items, all of programmatic 
content, included Weber’s ‘Der Frei- 
schtitz’ Overture, Dukas’s ‘L’Apprenti 
Sorcier’, Delius’s Prelude and Serenade 
from ‘Hassan’, and Ravel’s ‘Daphnis et 
Chloe’. Mr. Barbirolli made a favorable 
impression, but the orchestra was ap- 
parently tired and unresponsive. 

E. EarLte JoHNSON 





Milstein Tours Central America 


Nathan Milstein left recently on a 
six weeks tour of Mexico and Central 
America. Mr. Milstein’s engagements 
for next season include appearances as 
solo artist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Chicago Symphony, Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, National Sym- 
phony and the Indianapolis Symphony. 
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ORCHESTRA SERIES 
ENDS IN LOUISVILLE 


Goossens Conducts Final Visit of 
Cincinnati Symphony—Local 
Composers Heard 

LovisviL_e, Ky., June 10.—The last 
pair of symphony concerts of the 1940- 
41 season, by the Cincinnati Symphony 
under Eugene Goossens, was given at 
Memorial Auditorium on April 15 be- 
fore large and greatly pleased audiences. 

The afternoon concert was for chil- 
dren. The evening concert was in 
some respects the finest one the orches- 
tra has given here. 

The program opened with the Prel- 
ude to Act I of ‘Lohengrin’, followed 
by Dvorak’s Symphony No. 5 (from the 
New World) and Ibert’s Suite from the 
ballet ‘Diane de Poitiers’, which was 
given its first presentation in Louis- 





ville. The concert closed with the Prel- 
udes to acts one and two of ‘Die 
Walktire’. 


The final concert of the Louisville 
Civic Arts Association presented, at 
the Memorial Auditorium, the Louis- 
ville Chorus, with Frederic A. Cowles 
as director, and the Louisville Civic Or- 
chestra, with Robert S. Whitney as di- 
rector, in a group of choruses from the 
Bach B Minor Mass. Mr. Cowles made 
his last appearance with the organiza- 
tion. 

The novelty of the evening was the 
performance by the chorus and orches- 
tra of the John Jacob Niles musical 
setting for a set of poems by Cale 
Young Rice entitled ‘Cities’, with or- 
chestration by Edward Barret. All of 
these men are Kentuckians. The cities 
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represented are London, Berlin, Paris, 
Rome, Moscow, Tokio and New York. 

The concert closed with the singing 
of the ‘Star Spangled Banner’, prior to 
which an excellent performance of the 
Latouche-Robinson ‘Ballad for Ameri- 
cans’ was given with Fletcher Smith, 
baritone, as soloist. 


Native Works Given 


The fourth concert of the series of 
five by the Louisville Symphony was 
given recently at Columbia Auditorium 
under Joseph Horvath. 

It was listed as “An Adventure in 
New Music” and was made up of works 
composed by Louisville musicians, all 
of which had artistic merit. Repre- 
sented on the roster was William W. 
Taylor, first trumpeter of the orchestra, 
whose contribution was called ‘The 
Wanderer’, a Hebrew Fantasie. The 
vocal part was sung by George Weider- 
hold, bass. 

A Symphonietta in F was the work 
of Ludwig M. Sedlaczek and it re- 
ceived it’s first performance anywhere. 
It was, in fact, written for this perform- 


ance. Wholly modern in character, it 
found considerable favor with the 
audience. 


Elizabeth Young Duesler was repre- 
sented by a composition called ‘Hia- 
watha’ Suite, which had been written 
for piano, but was orchestrated by Mr. 
Horvath. 

Mr. Horvath contributed a Symphonic 
Waltz which was smooth and rich in 
orchestration, yet with a note of melan- 
choly underneath its gayety. 

Edwin Karhu wrote a composition in 
1937, when he was living in Louisville, 
called “‘L’Amour Triomphateure’, for a 
ballet given by two members of the 
Chicago Opera Ballet. The composition 
was repeated on this occasion. Mr. 
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PADUCAH CONCERT ASSOCIATION ENDS CAMPAIGN 


Officers of the Community Concert Association in Paducah Are (Left to Right, Seated), Mrs. 

Paul Phillips, Mrs. Sterling Berg, Mrs. Morten Hand, Mrs. H. G. Reynolds, President; Mrs. 

A. E. Boyd and Mrs. Homer Trimble. Standing (Left to Right) Are Morton Hand, Vice- 

President; Henry DeVerner, Columbia Representative; Lulu Reed King, Mrs. James Greunebaum, 
and A. E. Boyd. in the Foreground, Photos of Artists 


PapucaH, Ky., June 10.—The Padu- 
cah Community Concert Association, 
Mrs. H. G. Reynolds, president, closed 
a successful membership campaign on 
May 10. The Association, which was 
launched in 1934, in its 1940-41 series 
brought the following events: the Trapp 


Karhu is now conductor of the Shreve- 
port Symphony. 

The last concert of the Louisville 
Symphony’s Silver Anniversary series, 
with Mr. Horvath, conductor, and 
Morris Perelmuter, violin soloist, was 
given on May 19 at Columbia Audi- 
torium. Mr. Perelmuter, a native of 
Louisville, but now living in New York, 
played with beautiful tone and expres- 
sion Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E 
Minor and a group of solos with Rose 
Bein Lerman, at the piano. Mr. Perel- 
muter was given an ovation. 

The orchestral works were the Over- 
ture to ‘Ruy Blas’, the ‘Valse Triste’ 
and the ‘William Tell’ Overture. 

Harvey PEAKE 





A Correction 

It was erroneously stated in the May 
10th issue of MusicaL America that 
the appearance of Frances Hall and 
Jerome Rappaport, duo-pianists, at the 
Woman’s Club Auditorium in Louis- 
ville, Ky., on April 23 was the fourth 
of five attractions brought by the 
Louisville Community Concert Asso- 
ciation, of which William G. Meyer is 
local managing director. Hall and 
Rappaport appeared under the auspices 
of the music committee of the Woman’s 
Club. The fourth in the series of five 
events presented by the Louisville Com- 
munity Concert Association was Simon 
Barere, pianist, who will reappear un- 
der the same auspices next season. 





Baccaloni’s First American Tour To 
Include Fifteen Cities 

Salvatore Baccaloni’s first American 
concert tour, scheduled for next season, 
will include appearances in fifteen 
cities. Baccaloni, now in Buenos 
Aires for the opera season, returns to 
this country in September for appear- 
ances with both the San Francisco and 
the Chicago Opera companies before 
rejoining the Metropolitan Opera. The 
singer’s concert season begins with a 
solo appearance with the Minneapolis 
Symphony in Minneapolis on Nov. 14, 
under Dmitri Mitropoulos. Among 


Family Choir, Vronsky and Babin, duo- 
pianists; Ernest McChesney, tenor; 
Rose Bampton, soprano, and Lansing 
Hatfield, tenor. The 1941-42 series will 
present the Don Cossack Chorus, Bruna 
Castagna, soprano; the Kraeuter Trio 
and Mildred Dilling, harpist. 


cities in which he will sing are New 
York, Providence, Boston, Hartford, 
White Plains, New Brunswick, Wil- 
mington, Philadelphia, York, Pitts- 
burgh, Toledo, Grand Rapids, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis and Washington, D. C. 





Enya Gonzalez to Sing in Hollywood 
Bowl Opera 


Enya Gonzalez, soprano, who recently 
completed a series of twenty-one per- 
formances of ‘Madam Butterfly’ at the 
Radio City Music Hall, will make her 
west coast debut next month. She will 
sing in a presentation of ‘Butterfly’ at 
the Hollywood Bowl on July 8 with 
James Melton as Pinkerton. 
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YOUNG OPERA GROUP 
MAKES LOCAL DEBUT 


Thiede Replaces Glynn Ross as 
Conductor at Performance 
of ‘Pagliacci’ 


s0STON, June 10.—A post-season of- 
fering in Jordan Hall, of more than 
ordinary significance, was the Boston 
debut of the American Youth Opera 
Association under the general direction 
of Glynn Ross. It was unfortunate that 
through sudden illness, Mr. Ross was 
forced to relinquish the baton. His 
place was taken by Alexander Thiede, 
who carried through the scheduled per- 
formance of ‘Pagliacci’ with credit to 
himself and to the young people in the 
cast. 

The Prologue of the opera was de- 
livered by a character apparently inter- 
polated by Mr. Ross and sung by Wil- 
liam Sutherland. The familiar roster 
was as follows: Canio, Ralph Massaro; 
Nedda, Zaruhi Elmassian; Tonio, Rand 
Smith; Silvio, John Morse; and Peppe, 
Philip Solar. The English translation 
by Frank Magune was used and the 
dominating theme of the production was 
that of good opera in English and at 
popular prices. It is scarcely fair, under 
the circumstances, to criticize the lack 
of good theatre, since it was possible to 
give the production only three weeks of 
rehearsal. There was no lack of vigor 
and enthusiasm among the young people. 


People’s Choral Union Heard 

Jordan Hall also housed a concert by 
the People’s Choral Union, under the 
direction of Stanley Hassell. The pro- 
gram featured French music in choral 
and solo works, and the performance 
was a benefit for the French war pris- 
oners. Norma Jean Erdman, soprano, 
and Edmand Boucher, bass, were the 
assisting artists. The accompaniments 
were supplied by Harold Schwab, pian- 
ist and Leland Arnold, organist. 

A concert of American music for 
chamber orchestra was sponsored by the 
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New England Conservatory of Music in 
Jordan Hall. The concert was con- 
ducted by Quincy Porter, dean of the 
faculty, and Rita La Plante was an effi- 
cient pianist in Walter Piston’s Con- 
certino for Piano and Chamber Orches- 
tra. Lawrence White, member of the 
percussion section of the Boston Sym- 
phony and a faculty member of the con- 
servatory gave an expert performance 
of Paul Creston’s unusual Concertino 
for Marimba and Orchestra, Op. 21. 
Both Miss La Plante and Mr. White 
received well earned ovations. Other 
program material included David Dia- 
mond’s Concerto for Chamber Orches- 
tra, Quincy Porter’s ‘Dance in Three- 
Time’ and Alvin Etler’s Music for 
Chamber Orchestra. 


‘POPS’ ATTRACTING 
LARGE AUDIENCES 





Fiedler Presents New and 
Standard Works With 
Soloists 


Boston, June 10.—The Boston Pops 
continue to delight thousands each night 
of the week, with Arthur Fiedler con- 
ducting programs that embody lighter 
music as well as more solid fare. Among 
recent concerts was one partially spgn- 
sored by Radcliffe College and_ the 
Longy School of Music. Both institu- 
tions had a part in the program, with 
Norma Bertolami Radcliffe ’42, giving 
a good account of herself in the Mozart 
Piano Concerto in C (K. 467) and the 
Longy School represented by three ’cel- 
lists, Gerard Haft, Esther Parshley and 
Olivia Silberberg, who were heard in 
the infrequently played Popper Adagio 
for Three ’Cellos and Orchestra. 

Felix Fox has been a Pops soloist in 
the Schumann Piano Concerto and E. 
Power Biggs, organist, on another pro- 
gram, playing the Handel Concerto 
No. 13 in F, also the Allegro from the 
Mozart Sonata No. i2 in C. Mr. 
Biggs also repeated the Poulenc Con- 
certo for Organ with String Orches- 
tra and Kettledrums heard in a first 
performance in America at the Ger- 
manic Museum last February. Mikhail 
Sheyne, a pianist already known to Bos- 
tonians, played the Rachmaninoff Con- 
certo No. 2, and Julius Theodorowicz, 
concert-master of the Pops orchestra 
contributed solo performances of works 
by Massenet and Handel. Colby Junior 
College took over the floor of the hall 
for one concert at which Howard God- 
ing was soloist in the Liszt Piano Con- 
certo in E Flat. 

New Violinist Heard 

One of the discoveries of the Pops 
season has been seventeen-year-old Rob- 
ert Brink, whose performance of the 
Bruch Violin Concerto No. 1 revealed 
beauty of tone and unusual poise for so 
young a player. He was recalled many 
times following a performance under the 
baton of Paul Cherkassky, guest-con- 
ductor for the evening, who gave the 
violinist a most sympathetic accompani- 
ment. Nicolas Slonimsky’s ‘Four Sim- 
ple Pieces for Orchestra’ had their first 
hearing at this concert and proved short 
but delightful little interludes of musical 
nonsense. The composer took a bow at 
the conclusion of the performance. 


Boston | 


By Grace May STuTSMAN 





WOMEN’S SYMPHONY 
CONCLUDES SEASON 


Thiede Conducts Orchestra with 
Bernstein as Piano 
Soloist 


Boston, June 10.—The final concert 
of the Women’s Symphony, conducted 
by Alexander 


Thiede, had Leonard 
Bernstein as piano 
soloist in a world 
premiere of Joseph 
Wagner’s ‘Trip- 
tych’ for piano, 
percussion and 
string orchestra, 
Mr. Bernstein was 





also heard in the 
Beethoven Piano 
Concerto No. 1, 
Op. 15. The con- 
cert also included 
Leni Desniciale the first perform- 
ance in Boston 


of Radie Britain’s symphonic poem, 
‘Light’, which won first honors in the 
competition sponsored by the Women’s 
Symphony last Spring. The concert 
opened with the Bach-Moody arrange- 
ment of the chorale prelude ‘Wer nun 
den Lieben Gott lasst walten’, followed 
by the Haydn Symphony No. 74. 

This was by all odds one of the best 
concerts which the orchestra has offered 
this year. The fusion of instruments 
was more complete and the wind sec- 
tion, especially, appeared to be more 
sure of its ground. The strings pro- 


duced tone of lovely quality, and the 
advance in controlled dynamics was a 
source of satisfaction. 

No amateurs have compassed Joseph 
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Wagner’s difficult rhythmic complexi- 
ties with the élan evidenced by this 
group. Miss Britain’s score also made 
heavy demands upon the players, who 
met the test admirably. It revealed a 
decided flair for composition, although 
the work did not seem upon a first hear- 
ing to be entirely cohesive. Mr. Bern- 
stein’s playing of the Beethoven con- 
certo was beautifully accomplished. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
CHORUSES GIVE CONCERT 


Six Groups of Singers from Various 
Colleges United in Performance 
Under Houghton 
Boston, June 10.—An ambitious con- 
cert was held recently in the Charles 
Hayden Memorial Hall of Boston Uni- 
versity, sponsored by the Boston Uni- 

versity Women’s Council. 

With Mrs. James R. Houghton as 
general chairman, the Council brought 
together the six choral groups of the 
various colleges of the university, in ad- 
dition to which it also presented the 
university’s double male quartet, com- 
posed of men from the College of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

The chorus numbered a little short 
of 300, and under the baton of James 
R. Houghton, it offered some beautiful 
singing. Works by Palestrina, Handel, 
Gretchaninoff, Bach, Brahms and others 
comprised the program, Additional in- 
terest was lent by the first performance 
of a new choral work by Acting Dean 
Alfred H. Meyer of the College of Mu- 
sic. The work is distinguished by in- 
dividuality and it was well received, 
with Dr. Meyer present to take a_ bow. 
The auditorium was completely filled 
for this concert, and the success of this 
initial venture has been such that a 
Spring Festival is to become an annual 
event in the general program of the 
University. Soloists at the concert in- 
cluded Estelle Reemie, contralto, and 
Frank Coraro, violinist, both of whom 
are students at the University. 
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NEW MUSIC: Many Songs, Choral Works, Pieces for Flute and Organ Are Released 


ANOTHER SONG 
BY RICHARD HAGEMAN 
ICHARD HAGEMAN has added an- 
other fine song to his steadily length- 
ening list published by the Galaxy Music 
Corporation, another song that does honor 
both to the composer and to the publishing 
house. This latest one bears the title ‘Love 
in the Winds’, and is a setting of a poem 
by Richard Hovey. 

This composer has invariably shown the 
rarest discriminating judgment in select- 
ing texts for inspirational impetus, and in 
this instance he has made one of his most 
felicitous choices. The Hovey verses form 
a love poem of the most exuberant spirit 
and the composer has given spontaneous 
expression to it in music that exults whole- 
heartedly in a love “rejoicing in the wind 
that stings and thrills, comrade of ocean 
and playmate of the hills”. It has the buoy- 
ancy and bursting vitality of sea air in 
tempestuous weather, and the melodically 
expressive voice line rises to a rapturous 
climax of magnificent lift, aided and 
abetted by a richly colorful and suggestive 
piano accompaniment in the best Hageman 
manner. The song is written for high 
voice and, carried through allegro con 
fuoco, as prescribed, lasts a trifle less than 
two minutes. 

Galaxy has also released here a Gavotte 
for piano by Greta Wilens entitled ‘Blue 
Brocade’, published in London by Elkin & 
Co. This is a charming morsel, of stately 
grace, and of a grade of difficulty, or ab- 
sence of it, that brings it within the prac- 
tical purview of all piano players except- 
ing the more elementary. 


WELL-KNOWN SONG COMPOSER 
TURNS FROM VOICE TO FLUTE 
URNING aside from his habitual pre- 
occupation with songs, Bainbridge 
Crist has written two uncommonly attrac- 
tive short pieces for flutists who like to 
play in groups. One is a “Tap Dance’ and 
the other an ‘Old Spanish Melody’, and, 
specifically, they are scored as trios for 
three flutes. The publishers are the Con- 
cord Music Publishing Co. 

Neither piece is of serious difficulty. The 
‘Tap Dance’ is a sprightly, sharply rhyth- 
mical piece, in which the first flute bears 
the principal burden, while the second 
flute’s part is considerably less difficult, 
and the third flute has comparatively little 
to do. The ‘Old Spanish Melody’ is a 
charmingly mellifluous piece of subtle fla- 
vor, and in it, too, the first flute naturally 
has the most elaborate part, while the 
second and third instruments are pretty 
evenly matched in their assignments. 

Other publications from the same firm 











Richard Hageman 


Grace Austin 


include two brass sextets, for two trumpets 
in B Flat, horn in F, trombone, baritone 
(or second trombone) and tuba, the com- 
positions taken in hand being the March 
from Handel’s ‘Occasional Overture’ and 
the ‘Triumphal March’ from Prokofieff’s 
‘Peter and the Wolf’. These have been 
skillfully transcribed by Richard Porter. 
An extra part for third trumpet as sub- 
stitute for the horn when necessary is also 
issued. 

These marches, representing such widely 
removed periods of composition, are strik- 
ingly effective as thus arranged, either as 
played singly or as an intriguingly con- 
trasting pair. The Handel piece requires 
two minutes and ten seconds, while the 
Prokofieff march runs _ two-and-a-half 
minutes. 

In addition to these, there are two quar- 
tets for clarinets, the Allegretto Grazioso 
from the Second Symphony of Brahms, ar- 
ranged for four B-flat clarinets, and an 
Intermezzo by Edward MacDowell, for 
three B-flat carinets and bass instrument 
of the same family. The transcriptions have 
been made with authoritative knowledge 
of the instruments concerned by Christo- 
pher Wood and constitute fine ensemble 
works for clarinet groups. The perform- 
ance-time for the Brahms Allegretto is 
given as two minutes and fifty seconds, 
while that of the MacDowell piece is a 
minute and three-quarters. 


CADMAN’S ‘DARK DANCERS’ 

BECOMES TWO-PIANO PIECE 
HARLES WAKEFIELD CAD- 
MAN’S fantasy for orchestra with 
piano, ‘Dark. Dancers of the Mardi Gras’, 
has now been translated into terms of two- 
piano music by Quinto Maganini and pub- 
lished in its new form by Edition Musicus. 
This imaginative Cadman work, which 
takes its name from the Negro side of the 
Mardi-Gras celebration in New Orleans, 
where the Negroes have their own cele- 
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bration at the same time as the white peo- 
ple are having theirs, is supposed to reflect 
the fantasic, grotesque spirit of the car- 
nival. As skillfully transcribed by Mr. Ma- 
ganini with a due sense of pianistic effect 
it makes a colorful and highly effective 
piece for two pianos. 


A CHORAL WORK 
WRITTEN BY GRACE AUSTIN 
ITH ‘Let Us Sing a New Song’ 
Grace Leadenham Austin has con- 
tributed to the School Music Series of 
program choruses for women’s voices pub- 
lished by McLaughlin & Reilly a choral 
work whose value as a program number 
cannot be restricted to the specific field of 
the framework in which it appears. 

The words written by Mrs. Austin have 
an inspiring sentiment and this is elo- 
quently paralleled in music of a contagious 
upswinging melodic and rhythmical char- 
acter. Written for three-part chorus of two 
sopranos and alto, it is a chorus for exu- 
berant hearts and voices, and as such it 
should readily find a wide field. 


NEW FOLKSONG MATERIAL 
FOUND IN NOVA SCOTIA 
F°O8 the folksong enthusiast fresh ma- 
terial has been discovered in Nova Sco- 
tia by Helen Creighton and Doreen H. 
Senior, whose collection of Twelve Folk- 
songs from Nova Scotia has recently been 
published by Novello & Co. (New York: 
The H. W. Gray Co.). Miss Creighton had 
been engaged in ferreting out the songs 
for some five years, actuated primarily by 
interest in their literary significance, be- 
fore meeting Miss Senior, an English mu- 
sician, who then joined her in the quest 
and provided the piano accompaniments. 
The songs were taken down from the lips 
of some of the older inhabitants of the 
mast Easterly Canadian province. 

While there are also French and Gaelic 
folksongs to be found in the same territory, 
this volume, the first of several that are 
projected, concerns itself only with those 
in the English tongue, and most of those 
included are of intriguing interest. They 
vary in range of subject matter from the 
ludicrous to the heart-breaking, from the 
exuberant marriage song, ‘I’m Going to 
Get Married on Monday Morning’ to ‘The 
Cruel Mother’, a ballad fairly dripping 
with gore. One of the most amusing is 
‘The Farmer’s Curst Wife’, while other 
ballads are ‘Geordie’, ‘Margaret and John’ 
and ‘Henery’. Then there are two songs 
that could be classed as nursery songs, 
‘The Kangaroo’ and ‘The Tree in the 
Bog’, a ‘Green Bushes’ that is too unlike 
the more familiar folksong of that name 
to be considered a variant of it, a peasants’ 
song, ‘Well Sold the Cow’, and, besides 
these, ‘When I Was in My Prime’ and 
‘The Broken Ring’. 

The collection is a significant asset to the 
available folksong literature. 


AN ORGAN COLLECTION 
OF UNUSUAL CHARACTER 

S a companion volume to their 

‘Familiar Organ Classics’ Virginia 
Carrington Thomas and Nicholas deVore 
have now brought out another collection 
under the title, ‘Modern Organ Pieces’, 
which is also published by the D. Appleton- 
Century Company. The contents have been 
chosen with a view to appealing to all 
organists and to proving suitable for a 
great variety of occasions, and, as in the 
case of the previous collection, registra- 
tions for the Hammond organ and appro- 
priate indications for use with any two- 
manual pipe organ are provided. 

If the book’s predecessor ran along lines 
traversed also by other collections, this 
new volume of forty-one pieces has ven- 
tured into fresh territory and gathered in 
many pieces not ordinarily found in books 
of organ music. There is the ‘Entry of 
the Toreadors’ from ‘Carmen’, for instance, 
and there are six of the Brahms Waltzes, 
Op. 39, and the ‘Morris Dance’ from 
Edward German’s ‘Henry VIII’ Suite, the 
‘Flight of the Bumble-Bee’ by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, which makes a peculiarly effec- 
tive organ piece, the ‘Berceuse’ from Strav- 





insky’s ‘Firebird’, the ‘Magic Fire’ Music 
from ‘Die Walkiire’, Debussy’s Reverie, 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G Minor, Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘Nut-Cracker’ Suite, Youferoff’s 
‘Elégie’, a ‘Berceuse’ by Spendiarov, 
Dvorak’s ‘Indian Canzonetta’, Sibelius’s 
“Valse Triste’, the Delibes ‘Naila’ Waltz 
and ‘Passepied’, Chabrier’s ‘Habanera’ and 
~— Czibulka’s ‘Love’s Dream After the 
all’. 

Then there are Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s ‘Pro- 
cession of the Sardar’, Louis Ganne’s ‘Ex- 
tase’, the Brahms ‘Cradle Song’, Palm- 
gren’s ‘May Night’, Chopin’s F-Minor 
Nocturne, the Paderewski Minuet, a Minuet 
also by Saint-Saéns and a Gavotte by 
Elgar, Liszt’s third ‘Liebestraum’, and 
Poldini’s ‘Dancing Doll’, besides, as a 
matter of course, the Andante Cantabile 
from Widor’s Fourth Symphonie. Alto- 
gether, a useful organ collection that avoids 
the cut-and-dried, conventional pattern. 


KENTUCKY FOLKSONGS USED 

AS BASIS OF NEW CANTATA 

O* outstanding interest among new cho- 
ral work in extended form is the folk- 

cantata, “The White Pilgrim’, by Lewis 

H. Horton and Buell H. Kazee, for chorus 

of mixed voices and soli, with accompani- 

ment for strings or piano, published by the 

H. W. Gray Co. 

According to George Pullen Jackson’s 
foreword, the central figure designated by 
the title was a real character, an itinerant 
preacher of a hundred years ago known as 
Elder Joseph Thomas, Little else is known 
of him excepting what little the song en- 
titled “The White Pilgrim’ reveals and the 
fact that he always dressed in white. The 
tune is a variant of the old Scottish ‘Braes 
o’ Balquhidder’, 

Mr. Horton has utilized as the basis of 
the work a dozen of the best religious folk- 
songs that he has heard sung in his native 
Eastern Kentucky. Few, if any, of them 
are generally familiar, but all of them pos- 
sess a direct appeal, and they have been 
treated with the most scrupulous artistic 
discretion. Of special beauty are the quar- 
tet ‘Evensong’ and the soprano solo, with 
chorus, ‘The White Pilgrim’ itself. 

This distinctive work commends itself 
not only for its inherent folksong-ish 
beauty, but also as a vehicle for focussing 
attention upon resources of folksong ma- 
terial of hitherto restricted accessibility. 


ANOTHER NEW SONG 
BY BEATRICE FENNER 

ROM the house of Fenner Publications 

comes another appealing song by 
Beatrice Fenner. The title is ‘The Dew 
Man’ and the words are, as usual, the 
work of the composer. The text is a little 
poem of charming fantasy and, following 
the custom so successfully pursued in her 
previous songs, Miss Fenner has found a 
pertinently happy setting for it, melodical- 
ly graceful and appealing and essentially 
singable, with an appropriate simplicity of 
style. The piano accompaniment provides 
an effective murmuring undercurrent for 
the voice. It is published in two keys, for 
high and low voice. 


w— BRIEFER MENTION —« 


For Organ: 

‘The King Victorious’, by Cyr de Brant, 
a simple but tastefully designed prelude for 
reed and organ or pipe organ, introducing 
Easter hymns, including ‘O Filii et Filiae’, 
‘Jesus Christ Is Risen Today’, ‘Ye Sons 
and Daughters’ and ‘Christ the Lord Is 
Risen Today’ (McLaughlin & Reilly). 


For Piano, Four Hands: 

Nocturne, by O. Respighi, transcribed 
with good judgment by Felix Guenther as 
a duet at one piano (Marks). 

Symphony by William Walton, arranged 
for practical use as a piano duet by Her- 
bert Murrill. A well-devised version to 


stimulate greater familiarity with a fine 
work. ‘Facade’, Second Suite, by William 
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MUSIC: New Choral Works and Piano Novelties Contribute to Fare 





(Continued from page 44) 
Walton. A similarly felicitous arrangement 
as a duet, which makes the intriguing Fan- 
fare, Country Dance, ‘Scotch Rhapsody’, 
‘Spanish Night’, Popular Song and Fox- 
Trot accessible to a wider public (Oxford: 
C. Fischer). 


NOVELTIES BY ARTHUR BERGH 
FOR PIANO AND MALE CHORUS 


HREE new pieces in small frame- 

work for the piano by Arthur Bergh 
are headed by ‘A Legend’, in which the 
composer, influenced by the background of 
his early life on the Western plains, has 
skilfully devised themes that are obvious- 
ly Indian in character without being imi- 
tations of authentic Indian tunes. Of these 
two themes of contrasting character the 
slower, more idyllic one represents the 
maiden of the legend, while the faster and 
more vigorous one suggests the warrior. 
It is a well-written, poetic, attractively 
atmospheric and colorful piano solo of 
fourth grade difficulty. 

‘Once Upon a Time’, a two-page pre- 
lude in which the left hand carries an 
independent melody against that of the 
right, is an excellent teaching piece for 
the development of skill in cantabile play- 
smooth chord playing and the ap- 


ing, 
propriate balancing of the parts. It is a 
grade three piece. The third piece of the 


set, a ‘Valse Mélancolique’, is an easy 
slow, graceful waltz with only single notes 
in both hands, with the exception of a few 
two-note chords. It belongs to the second 


grade. 
These pieces are published by the Clay- 
ton F. Summy Co. in addition to two 


choruses for male voices, ‘Blow, Winds, 
Blow’ and ‘The Joy of the Hills’. These 
form a brace of fine choral works for men, 
the first being a vigorous, straightforward, 
full-throated setting of a poem by Irene 
Rutherford McLeod, with a slower, broad- 
ly soaring contrasting section just before 
the climactic ending, while the second is 
a finely conceived and somewhat more 
difficult setting of an imaginative nature 
poem by Edwin Markham, with a well 
projected sense of the joyous expanding 
of the spirit on the mountain tops. 


ORIGINAL AND ARRANGED WORKS 
BY ANNABEL MORRIS BUCHANAN 
OUR choral works from the pen of 
Annabel Morris Buchanan have just 
been published by J. Fischer & Bro. One 
is an original composition entitled ‘Wings’, 
while the others are arrangements of folk- 
songs, inaugurating the ‘White Top Folk- 
song Series’. All are designed for three- 
part women’s chorus. 

For ‘Wings’ Mrs. Buchanan has supplied 
both the words and the music. The text is a 
present-day flight of the imagination and 
the music soars more and more expan- 
sively up to the final climax. It is a work 
distinctive in conception and execution and 
it deserves the active attention of all wo- 
men’s choral groups. 
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The three Anglo-American folksongs 
taken in hand are ‘Greenwood Side’, other- 
wise known as ‘The Cruel Mother’; ‘At 
the Foot of Yonder Mountain’, and “The 
Old Devil Flew Over the Mow’, known 
also as ‘The Farmer’s Curst Wife’. All 
three, taken down from the lips of older 
residents of Southern States, have been 
scored by Mrs. Buchanan for women’s 
voices with such skill, resourcefulness and 
fluency in writing that they emerge as pe- 
culiarly interesting and valuable repertoire 
assets for the choral bodies for which they 
are intended. 

It is of intriguing interest to note the 
radical differences between the versions here 
used of ‘The Cruel Mother’, as found in 
Tennessee, and ‘The Farmer’s Curst Wife’, 
as found in Virginia, and the versions of 
these songs found in Nova Scotia that are 
contained in the Twelve Folksongs from 
Nova Scotia reviewed elsewhere in these 
columns. In both cases the vocal line is 
entirely different, while the words remain 
the same in essence despite many changes. 
TWO ATTRACTIVE SONGS 
BY A SINGER-COMPOSER 

HEN a singer turns song composer 

the results may be depended upon to 
be essentially singable and “grateful”. And 
two songs by Elsie Baker that have just 
been published by G, Schirmer are no ex- 
ception to this rule. The titles are ‘Pur- 
ple Shadows’ and ‘Singing on My Way’, 
and in both instances Miss Baker has been 
her own lyricist. 

These are songs of unpretentious dimen- 
sions but with a melodic character that 
makes a ready appeal. ‘Purple Shadows’ 
is an especially charming little song with 
its tender sentiment and a shaping of the 
line aptly devised to express that sentiment. 
Its companion, ‘Singing on My Way’, is an 
expression of happy high spirits in the 
joyous lilt that reflects the wholesome op- 
timism of the text. Published in two keys 
in both cases, they are both particularly 
usable for radio or encore purposes. 


NEW CARL FISCHER ISSUES 
FOR ORCHESTRA AND BAND 
MPORTANT additions to the orches- 
tral works published by Carl Fischer 
are headed by a tone-poem entitled sim- 
ply ‘Legend’ by Merle J. Isaac, which ap- 
pears in the Fischer Concert Edition for 
Orchestra, and a ‘Romantic Overture’ (‘To 
a Scotch Tale’) by Harold M. Johnson 
and arrangements by Mr. Isaac of the 
Andante from Haydn’s ‘Surprise’ Sym- 
phony in G Major and a Petite Bourrée by 
Angelo de Prosse, issued in the Carl 
Fischer Progressive Orchestra Edition. 
Mr. Isaac’s ‘Legend’, while not depictin 
an exact story, suggests a tale of love oa 
adventure for which listeners may fill in 
specific details to their own satisfaction. 
The opening ‘Once upon a Time’ theme 
given out by the first violins at once estab- 
lishes the remote mood suitable for the 
delineation of a legend of chivalrous times. 
A variant of this is used to excellent pur- 
pose in the closing Allegro section, where 
it is played by full orchestra as the grand 
climax of the work. In the meantime the 
Andante middle section has concerned it- 
self with an attractive theme of romantic 
character. 
The Petite Bourrée by Angelo de Prosse, 
a charming little dance movement in_ the 
bourrée category without running strictly 
true to form, was originally written for 





violin and piano and Mr. Isaac has con- 
verted it into an orchestral piece with 
highly satisfying results. His arrangements 
of the Haydn Andante for various orches- 
tral groups have been discreetly made. 

Mr. Johnson’s ‘Romantic Overture’ is a 
picturesque and effective work based on the 
Lochinvar story immortalized by Walter 
Scott. The impetuous first theme, after 
the Andante introduction, which is de- 
signed to place the listener in the desired 
state of mind for the vivid delineation of 
the story to come, is supposed to represent 
the ardent young Lochinvar in his mad 
ride to the home of the fair Ellen, while 
the second theme is a duet of the lovers 
represented by horn and flute. The per- 
formance-time is approximately six min- 
utes and three-quarters. Like the three 
Isaac works, this is issued in three scorings. 

Mr. Johnson has also composed a 
‘Sohrab and Rustum’ Overture for band, 
which is, in a sense, a tone poem, inspired 
by the Matthew Arnold poem from which 
it takes its title. It is a well-written work 
with aptly significant thematic material. 
The time required for performance is ap- 
proximately eight minutes. 


A DANIEL WEBSTER COLLECT 
INSPIRES FINE CHORAL WORK 
NE of the most exalted of musical pa- 
triotic utterances yet published is Har- 
vey Gaul’s setting for four-part mixed 
chorus of ‘Daniel Webster’s Collect for 
Americans’, an excerpt taken from Daniel 
Webster's Charlestown speech at the sug- 
gestion of the National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs. It is issued by J. Fischer & Bro. 
This “collect” is, in reality, an apostro- 
phe to loyalty and the composer has found 
a musical counterpart for the spirit of the 
text that is inspiring in the integrity of 
its line and in its emotional uplift. There 
is a fine sweep of commanding dignity 
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throughout, while the peroration is es- 
pecially thrilling in its climactic proclama- 
tion. It is a work of the most timely sig- 
nificance, a peculiarly appropriate exhorta- 
tion, with the inescapable potency inherent 
in loftily conceived music, to offset the in- 
sidious effects of subversive activities ram- 
pant in the land. 


NOVEL MUSICAL FARE 
FOR CLARIET PLAYERS 

RESH musical fare for the clarinetists 

is forthcoming from the publishing 
house of Carl Fischer, which has added 
two original compositions to the series of 
works for clarinet ensemble issued in the 
Carl Fisher Edition of Ensemble Works 
for Woodwind and Reed Instruments, as 
well as a very elaborate concert piece for 
solo clarinet and piano. 

The ensemble numbers are ‘The Imp’, by 


Robert L. Sanders, for mixed clarinet 
quartet, and a Suite for E-flat clarinet 
quartet by Paul Amadeus Pisk. “The Imp’ 


is rightly designated “a whimsical piece” as 
the traditional dignity of the clarinet is 
thrown to the winds to make a hilarious 
holiday that should be welcome to the most 
devoted lovers of this instrument. Substi- 
tute parts are published for flute or oboe in 
place of the first B-flat clarinet, for third 
B-flat clarinet in place of the E-flat alto, 
and for bassoon substituting for the B-flat 
bass. 

The Pisk suite is a well-written set of 
three pieces, a March, a Siciliana and a 
Landler, of which the Siciliana has an 
especially engaging musical quality. 

The solo piece for B-flat clarinet is a set 
of variations by Paul Jeanjean on the 
‘Carnival of Venice’. This is a very bril- 


liant concert piece, for which the mood 
and pace are at once established by the 
elaborately designed recitative and cadenza 
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Here is the outstanding book on “music as a language of tones 


and chords.” 


Beginning with a chapter on Tones and Related Tones, the author 

takes his reader through lucid discussions of the terms and 

phrases by which the composer speaks. 

discourages the listener’s “mental picture” interpretations of music 
| in favor of more absolute understanding. 


music’s meaning. 


Lawrence Abbott is a practical musician and a serious thinker. 
As assistant to Dr. Walter Damrosch he has participated in the 
arrangement of the notable NBC Music Appreciation Hours and 
has, through this association alone, contributed immeasurably to 
the pleasure of countless thousands. 
rational approach to his subject qualify him pre-eminently to pre- 
pare such a work as is here announced. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $3.50 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Publishers 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET, 


By means of able discussion and thematic illustra- 
tions, it lays firm and logical foundations for the fuller grasp of 
Be it in the concert hall or by the radio at 
home; be it symphonic, string quartet, band music, or the latest 
“hot jazz” arrangement, Mr. Abbott’s book leads to a direct per- 
ception of the composer’s message. 





He, in the meantime, 


His experience and his 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





New Music 


(Continued from page 45) 


that precede the first enunciation of the 
song theme. There are four excellently 
devised variations of pyrotechnical impli- 
cations and then an added climatic final 
page. Virtuosity of an advanced order is 
demanded for this work. 

The cornetists have also been provided 
with a new program number by Erik Leid- 
zén with a ‘Trifolium’, a trio for B-flat 
cornets, or trumpets, with piano accompani- 


ment. It could also be used as a solo or a 
duet. The music, whether that of the 
Maestoso introduction or of the three 


movements themselves, a Moderato, an An- 
dantino and an Allegro, is admirably 
adapted for the instruments concerned. 

Among other instrumental novelties re- 
cently issued by the same firm are in- 
geniously contrived arrangements for vio- 
lin and piano and for violin, cello and piano 
of Johann Strauss’s ‘Blue Danube’ waltzes 
by W. F. Ambrosio. 


NEW WALTER BRANSEN SONG 
OF STIMULATING CHARACTER 

HERE is a fine thrust in Walter 

Bransen’s new song, “There Shall Be 
Music When You Come’, with text by 
Bertita Harding, which has just been 
brought out by Broadcast Music, Inc. The 
broad curves of the melodic line have an 
impetuous sweep, and the vitality and 
fiery eloquence of the music should make 
it an exhilarating experience for the lis- 
tener when sung by an alertly responsive 
singer. The elaborate accompaniment is 
sonorously rich and plays a large part in 
creating and sustaining the underlying ele- 
ment of excitement. The tessitura lies in 
the higher medium range. Ls 


For Solo Voice: 

‘Do Not Keep to Yourself the Secret’ 
and ‘Why Did He Choose to Come to My 
Door ?’, settings of poems from Tagore’s 
‘The Gardener’ by Hans Schouwman. Two 
art songs in the present-day language that 
rely more essentially upon mood and subtle 
expression than tangible melodic values for 
their effect. The first makes the more im- 
mediate appeal (Oxford: C. Fischer). 
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WORCESTER FESTIVAL 
TO HEAR DAVIS WORK 





American Woman’s Composition, ‘A 
Song for Peace’, to Be Sung by 
Chorus Under Albert Stoessel 


Once more the Worcester Festival has 
exhibited its interest in American music, 
by including on its program for next Oc- 
tober ‘A Song for Peace’ by Katherine K. 
Davis, to be sung by the chorus of more 
than 400 voices with orchestra and organ 
accompaniment under Albert Stoessel. Miss 
Davis, who has made a place for herself 
in the field of choral music, both as a com- 
poser of original works and as an arranger 
of folk and other music for choral media, 
is best known, perhaps, for her numerous 
arrangements for women’s chorus, sung in 
choral society programs throughout the 
country in recent years. 

Though resident in the East for some 
time, now living in Concord, Mass., Miss 
Davis was born in St. Joseph, Mo., and 
had her first piano and theory instruction 
from the late Jessie L. Gaynor. Her aca- 
demic education was received at Welles- 
ley College, where she majored in music. 
There she received much encouragement 
from Dr. Hamilton C. Macdougall, head 
of the music department, and studied piano 
with the late Clarence C., Hamilton. She 
also studied piano with the late Wesley 
Weyman of New York. Later she taught 
in the music department of her Alma Ma- 
ter. She studied composition and orches- 
tration with the late Stuart Mason and a 
short time with Nadia Boulanger. Her ac- 
tivities have included teaching in various 
private schools near Boston and Philadel- 
phia. While in the latter city she began 
her choral arranging for women’s voices, 
working on folk material. 

During the last five years many of Miss 
Davis’s compositions and arrangements 
have been published by Galaxy Music Cor- 
poration, the publisher of her ‘A Song for 
Peace’. During the season just ending, 
the same publisher issued her ‘Goosie, 
Goosie Gander’, subtitled ‘A Mother Goose 
Setting in the Style of Mozart’, a novelty 
for women’s chorus, which was sung this 
season by New York’s two leading wo- 
men’s choruses, the Golden Hill, Channing 
Lefebvre, conductor, and the St. Cecilia 
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Little Elegy Chain Gang Song 

Ripe Apples Composer Spring Pastoral 

The Little Rose 1821 H St., N.W., Washington, D. C. Song of Ruth 
and Laud for 

a Ss T A R Ss Christmas 

Song 


For orchestra. Edition Musicus, New York 
New Music Recording No. 1514 


Twelve Performances 


Spring Tour of National Symphony Orchestra, Hans Kindler, Conducting 


For further Information, write: Anne Hull, Agent 
96 Grove Street, New York City 








The latest work by 


Boston Globe: Clever . . . humorous . 
ate * scum cts Highly diverting . . 


Chr. Sc. Monitor: Clever . . 
of the score. 





WERNER JOSTEN 


: Trio for Flute, Clarinet and Bassoon 
First Performance at The Flute Players’ Club, Boston, Feb. 9th 
by Messrs. Laurent, Polatchek and Allard 
Press Comments: 

Boston Herald: An amusing series of 3 pieces . . . fresh and entertaining. 
. » keen technic. 
. the harmonies are modern . 


. amusing . . . the performance caught the playfulness 


ARROW MUSIC PRESS, INC., 17 East 42nd St., New York 


. . the music is 
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Bachrach 
Club under Willard Sektberg. For wo- 
men’s chorus there are in the same cata- 
logue a set of Five Christmas Carols, the 
folk melodies ‘Barbara Allen’ and ‘Early 
One Morning’, a Swedish Dance Carol, 
two original Easter carols, ‘The World 
Itself Keeps Easter Day’, ‘Christ Is Risen 
Today’, the Christmas ‘Alleluia, Come 
Good People’ (also issued for mixed and 
male voices), and an a cappella version of 
Peerson’s ‘Upon My Lap My Soveraigne 
Sits’. The English carol ‘As It Fell Upon 
a Night’ is now in press. A number of 
these compositions are also issued in ver- 
sions for mixed voices. 

Miss Davis’s recent song, a setting of 
‘Nancy Hanks’, a Rosemary Benet poem, 
has also been offered by the same pub- 
lisher. Her symphonic poem ‘The Burial of 
a Queen’, after a poem by Alfred Noyes, 
was performed some years ago by the New 
England Conservatory Orchestra, under 
Dr. Wallace Goodrich. She also has to her 
credit a Pastoral for organ, piano pieces 
and in addition to original choral composi- 
tions and arrangements already mentioned, 
a large number for women’s, mixed and 
male choruses in the catalogues of many 


publishers. She has also edited and ar- 
ranged a number of chorus and piano 
books. 


Isidor Philipp Arrives in America 

After six months of waiting, Isidor 
Philipp, French pianist and pedagogue, 
arrived in America with his sister on 
May 21 on the Atlantic Clipper. This 
is Mr. Philipp’s fourth visit to America 
and as on previous occasions, he will 
hold master classes and will appear on 
radio programs assisted by his pupil 
Ikmma Boynet. He has been added to 
the faculty of the Juilliard Summer 
School. 





Gardner Read Wins Juilliard Publication 
Award 


The annual publication award of the 
Juilliard School of Music was won this 
year by Gardner Read with his Pre- 
lude and Toccata for small orchestra. 
Mr. Read won the award in 1938 with 
his ‘Sketches of the City’. The Pre- 
lude and Toccata will be published at 
the expense of the Juilliard School of 
Music with all profits going to the 
composer. 





Louise Foote Plays at Morehead College 


Louise Foote, violinist, played at 
Morehead College, Morehead, Ky., in 
joint recital with Lois Bannerman, 
harpist, and Mary Parmelee, pianist, on 
April 23. Miss Foote is now conclud- 
ing an active teaching season at her 
New York studio and in Newark and 
Maplewood, N. J. 





New Choral Group Sings Krenek Motets 


Four motets by Ernest Krenek had 
their first performance over Station 
WQXR on May 24, sung by the New 
Choral Group, founded by Carl Bam- 
berger, director of the conducting class 
at the Mannes Music School. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
TO PUBLISH NEW WORKS 





Piano Sonatine by Morris, Songs by 
White and Other Music Will 
Be Issued 


A. Sonatine for piano by Harold Morris 
has been selected tor publication by the 
National Association for American Com- 
posers and Conductors and will shortly be 
issued by the Composers Press. The com- 
position was played by Thomas Richner 
at his recital in Town Hall this season. 

Three songs by Russell White will also 
be published by the Association, appearing 
in the catalogue of Carl Fischer. These 
were first sung in a New York concert by 
Rose Dirman, soprano. The Association 
has also contributed toward the publication 
of a Violin Sonata by Elliot Griffis, and 
last season brought out a Piano Suite by 
Mortimer Browning, recently recorded by 
Lolita Cabrera Gainsborg. 

A new series of publications for school 
orchestras has been inaugurated by the As- 
sociation, the first selection being ‘Winter 
of the Blue Snow’, by Arthur Kreutz, at 
present a holder of the Prix de Rome. 
This work will shortly appear under the 
imprint of C. C. Birchard. Two more or- 
chestral compositions for school use will 
be selected by Sept. 1 and manuscripts may 
be submitted up to that date at the head- 
quarters of the Association, 15 West 67th 
Street, N. Y. 

Recordings of American music, chiefly 
orchestral, are also being sponsored by the 
National Association and will be made 
available to radio stations by next Fall. 
The program of the Association includes 
the maintenance of the Henry Hadley Me- 
morial Library, as well as an annual series 
of concerts entirely devoted to American 
music. Sigmund Spaeth continues as presi- 
dent of the Association, with Howard Bar- 
low, Leonard Liebling and Alfred Drake 
as vice-presidents. 
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New Songs 





“Vagabond Call” —/ Oliver Ditson Co.) 


“Come to the Ball” 
(Galaxy Music Corp.) 


PART SONGS—y Christabelle”’ ; 
“Little Drum Major”; “Market Fair’’; 
“Roll On, River’; “A ’s Way.” 

—/(Hall & McCreary) 
“Moonlight River” (G. Schirmer Co.) 
ORCHESTRAL SUITE: Five Egyp- 
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RECORDS: 


MOZART Serenade in B Flat (Koechel 361), 
for thirteen wind instruments. Played by Edwin 
Fischer’s Chamber Orchestra. (Victor) 

Sinfonia Concertante, for Wind Instruments 
and Orchestra (Koechel 2976). Played by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by Leopold 
Stokowski. (Victor) 

Concerto in E Flat, for two pianos (Koechel) 
365). Played by José and Amparo Iturbi, 
accompanied by the Rochester Philharmonic, 


Played by the Budapest Quartet. (Victor) 

Quartet in B Flat, ‘The Hunt’. Played by 
the Roth Quartet. (Columbia) 

Sonatas in D (Koechel 576) and F (Koechel 
332). Played by Robert Casadesus. (Columbia) 

‘Dalla sua Pace’ and ‘Il mio Tesoro’, from 
‘Don Giovanni’. Sung by Beniamino Gigli. 
(Victor) 

‘Ah pieta’ and ‘Madamina’, from ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’, sung by Salvatore Baccaloni. (Colum- 
bia) 


HE B flat Serenade, whose manu- 

script bears the superscription “Gran 
Partita”, is one of Mozart’s most adorable 
inspirations and yet one of the most shock- 
ingly neglected. Can this neglect be due to 
its instrumental demands? Yet in this day 
and age and with countless first rate wind 
players at a con- 
ductor’s beck and 
call it should not be 
so difficult to as- 
semble two oboes, 
two clarinets, two 
basset horns, two 
bassoons, a_ horn 
quartet and a double 
bass. Or have con- 
ductors simply not 
troubled themselves 
to investigate? The 
work, I know, was 
on the orchestral 
programs of the 





Herbert F. Peyser 


New Friends of Music this past winter, 
but was dropped at the eleventh hour for 
some unexplained reason. Well, this year 


is a Mozart sesquicentennial, and those 
batonists who would like to do a little 
celebrating off the beaten track are here- 
with counselled to keep the ‘Gran Partita’ 
in mind. The celestial Adagio alone would 
make the work worth while. But every 
bar of the score is sheer enchantment, from 
the introductory Largo on, which in the 
warm, organ-like sonorities of its instru- 
mentation, is as romantic as anything 
Weber ever wrote. Mozart composed the 
Serenade early in 1781 and in the final 
Rondo seems already to have been antici- 
pating ‘Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail’ 
with Osmin’s and Pedrillo’s bibulous duet. 
In this score, moreover, he made his first 
use of basset horns, or alto clarinets, which 
he was to employ so movingly later, par- 
ticularly in the Requiem. 


For some unexplained reason two move- 
ments—the first of the two minuets and a 
“Romanza”—are omitted in the present 
performance. Edwin Fischer, in addition 
to being a pianist who can be very good 
and also very bad, went in for conducting 
chamber orchestras some time ago and 
gained a not inconsiderable European 
reputation. His ensemble plays this master - 
piece for the most part extremely well, 
though the low horns and bassoons are 
sometimes muddy in the recording. But 
the Serenade itself is such an unadulter- 
ated delight that even a much less efficient 
performance than this really excellent one 
could be joyfully welcomed. 

Most exquisite is the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra’s flawlessly polished interpretation 
under Mr. Stokowski of that fresh and 
delicious ‘Sinfonia Concertante’, - which 
Mozart composed in Paris, in 1778, for 
Jean Le Gros, of the ‘Concert spirituel’, 
and which that worthy together with cer- 
tain of his intriguing associates, so success- 
fully “forgot” or “mislaid” that it never 
came to its intended hearing. The con- 
certante instruments are oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon and horn, here managed with rare 
virtuosity by Marcel Tabuteau, Bernard 
Portnoy, Sol Schoenbach and Mason Jones, 
respectively. Surely this recording must be 
numbered among the high lights of a 
Mozart memorial year. 

If I were asked to name my ideal player 
of Mozart’s clavier music my choice might 
conceivably not fall on José Iturbi, though 
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Several Mozart 


Works Are Issued 





I believe he was at one time a disciple of 
that high priestess of Mozart, Wanda 
Landowska. Yet barring some hard, driven 
moments and a certain want of Mozartean 
suavity there is substantial enjoyment to be 
obtained from his presentation, in com- 
pany with his sister, Amparo, of the lovely 
E Flat Concerto for two pianos. The team- 
work, for one thing, shows careful prepara- 
tion, the orchestral accompaniment (like- 
wise under Mr. Iturbi’s personal super- 
vision), is well handled. The cadenzas are 
the pianist’s own. I have heard better 
Mozart cadenzas and also worse. These for 
one thing, never offend against good taste. 


Of the two performances of the ‘Hunt’ 
Quartet here offered I greatly prefer that 
of the Budapest organization, which has all 
the customary technical and musical excel- 
lences of that body. The Roth presenta- 
tion, though vital enough, is by compari- 
son raw and unpolished. In addition to 
the smoother and much more finished 
treatment of details by the Budapest play- 
ers their tempi offer interesting elements of 
contrast. Their first movement for ex- 
ample, is really an Allegro vivace assai, 
which the Roth’s is not. The latter, on the 
other hand, take the Minuet just about 
again as fast as the former—and not at 
all to its poetic advantage. In the third and 
fourth movements the Budapest Quartet 
comes off decidedly the better in point of 
Mozartean expression and certainly in the 
matter of polish. 

Robert Casadesus has the sense and 
feeling for Mozart as relatively few pianists 
now before the public. Both in the familiar 
D Major Sonata—the last piano Sonata 
Mozart wrote—and in the much earlier, but 
no less delectable one in F, the French 
pianist displays some of his most treasur- 
able qualities—a rare crispness of phrasing, 
fluency and clarity of technique, rhythm, 
balance and that type of sensuousness which 
is so different from the sensuousness of the 
later romantics yet so essential to the true 
Mozart style. 

If anyone wants an example of how 
Mozart should never be treated he can 
hardly be more profitably employed than 
in listening to Beniamino Gigli’s delivery of 
Don Ottavio’s two arias out of ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’. Especially in the ‘Dalla Sua Pace’ 
is the tenor excruciating! Discarding 
(properly enough) the manner he employs 
in Puccini and elsewhere he proceeds to 
utter the air in an incredibly white, open, 
womanish voice, which at first sounds all 
but incredible and briefly deludes the listen- 
er into a belief that the tenor has been aim- 
ing to translate himself into a languishing 
soprano. With every phrase, moreover, the 
singer threatens to dissolve, then and there, 


into an ocean of honey. The effect is prac- 
tically that of an intentional burlesque, 
over which one could enjoy an uproarious 
guffaw if only Mozart were not the victim. 
If the ‘Il mio Tesoro’ is somewhat less 
swooningly epicene it is not much better 
in respect to style. The colorature is slov- 
ingly in execution and, of course, Mr. 
Gigli has not the breath control to do with 
the long sustained phrases the wonders 
which a singer like Richard Tauber achieves 
in precisely this air. 

Mr. Baccaloni’s Leporello is well re- 
membered from the past season’s ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’ at the Metropolitan, so there is 
little new to say of his ‘Catalogue’ Aria 
or of the ‘Ah Pieta’, in the scene of the 
shifty Leporello’s escape from his captors. 
Both airs are admirably recorded ; we have 
Baccaloni to the life. Whether one relishes 
the abundance of funny detail with which 
he invests them is another matter. I myself 
do not; but as to the proper treatment of 
= <apgeed much may be said on various 
sides, 





JOHANN STRAUSS 


Rediscovered Music, Vol. Il. Played by the 
Columbia Broadcasting Orchestra, conducted 
by Howard Barlow. (Columbia) 


Te pieces consist of three sets of 
waltzes and two polkas. They form 
part of a shipment of sheet music from 
Vienna acquired after the Anschluss by the 
Library of Congress. The first, ‘Motoren’ 
Waltzer, Strauss wrote to celebrate the 
work of technical students at the Vienna 
Hochschule on motor engines. The second, 
‘Ballg’ schichten’ Walzer, was composed in 
1854, the third ‘Telegrafischer’ Walzer, 
written in 1858, had as its starting point 
telegraphic inventions (it opens with the 
ticking of that familiar instrument), while 
the set ends with a ‘Champagner’ Polka 
and a ‘Schnellpost’ Polka. If these pieces 
are not on the level of the ‘Blue Danube’, 
‘Roses from the South’, ‘Tales from the 
Vienna Woods’ and other supreme master- 
pieces of the Waltz King, they are neverthe- 
less spirited and delightful and a welcome 
addition to the Strauss repertory. Mr. 
Barlow conducts them for all they are 
worth. 


KARL STAMITZ 

Agog and Rondo from the Violin Concerto 
in B Flat. Played by Nathan Milstein with 
Arthur Balsam at the piano. (Columbia) 


HE Stamitzes were big men at Mann- 
heim in their day. The two move- 
ments of the B Flat Concerto, by Karl 
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Stamitz, are charming music, part of which 
might, in its chromatic sentimentality, be 
mistaken for Spohr. The bright and viva- 
cious Rondo could pass at a pinch for Haydn. 
Mr. Milstein plays this unfamiliar music 
beautifully, with a pure and ethereal tone 
that is not without warmth and with 
masterly technique. It is hard to think of 
a violinist who, for one thing, excels Mr. 
Milstein’s stunning trill. 





Rossini. 
Mater’. 

Verdi. ‘Ingemisco’, from the ‘Requiem’. Sung 
by Jussi Bjoerling. Accompanied by an orches- 
tra under Nils Grevillius. (Victor) 

Mr. Bjoerling has done few things finer 
than these two airs. His voice is at its 
best and his singing marked by distinction 
and taste. And at the close of his spirited 
delivery of the Rossini aria he achieves a 
pealing high D Flat which would bring 
down any opera house. It is interesting 
to compare his singing of the Ingemisco 
with Gigli’s in the recent recorded per- 
formance of the Verdi Requiem. Bjoer- 
ling’s shows the greater reserve and the 
tenor carefully refrains from those operatic 
sobs which his Italian colleague so un- 
blushingly employs. But it is a question 
whether Gigli, with all his unashamed 
emotionalism, his theatrical manner and 
the warmth and color of his tones does 
not come closer to the heart of this music 
than the Swedish artist, despite his com- 
parative coolness and restraint. 


‘Cujus Animam’, from the ‘Stabat 
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LUCIE LANDEN 
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choral arrangement, S.S.A. 


solo high or low voice 





Have You Included an Austin Song on Your Program ? 
GRACE LEADENHAM AUSTIN 


MA CABIN IN DE PINE TREES—G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 E. 43rd St., N. Y.C. 


solo, high or low voice choral arrangement for men's voices 


MAMMY’S BABY CHILE—G. Ricordi & Co., 12 West 45th St., N.Y. C. 


solo and choral arrangement, S.S.A. 


LET US SING A NEW SONG [just out}—McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 
100 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


RAIN AT NIGHT— J. Fischer & Bro., 119 West 45th Street, N. Y. C. 


OH WHISTLE A SONG—McLaughlin & Reilly Co. 


choral arrangement ideal for school work, S.A. 


All of these numbers on many programs during the past season. 
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BOOKS: Quizzes and Problems Reflected in Recent Output 


A Digest of Information 

In line with the present mania for 
quizzes, Marion Bauer has written a little 
book of questions practically covering the 
field of music. It is titled ‘Musical Ques- 
tions and Quizzes’ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York). Part 1 is devoted to several 
interesting quiz forms, such as alphabets 
of composers and terms reminiscent of 
childhood education: “A is for 4 
Also selecting the right name to fit a one 
line description. The second part is con- 
cerned with musical history with questions 
on the development of instruments and 
forms. The next section is a test on Jazz, 
which is followed by questions on the 
orchestra and finally on the essentials about 
the elements of music. There are frequent 
true and false tests and many interesting 
side-lights on composers and music are 
revealed in the posing of the questions. 
The answers are appended at the back of 
the book together with lists of recom- 
mended books and recordings. K. 


Problems of the School Music Teacher 


The requisites and problems of the music 
educators in public schools are well defined 
in Ennis Davis’s little book ‘More Than a 
Pitch-Pipe’ (New Laurel Library series, 
C. C. Birchard and Co., Boston, Mass.). 
The author deals first with the necessity 
of the music instructor to know more than 
the fundamentals of his art. Psychology 
and friendliness are stressed as well as the 
willingness to pioneer in a relatively new 
field. The ways and means of securing a 
position are treated adequately in an in- 
formal chapter discussing letters and per- 
sonal conferences, etc. How to meet and 
conquer the difficulties of a new com- 
munity are exemplified in the third chapter 
with a hypothetical case of Sally, a young 
teacher fresh out of school taking her first 
position. The school system and the dozen 
and one things a teacher must handle, such 
as publicity, advertising performances, pur- 
chasing supplies, correspondence and rec- 
ords and professional affiliations, are 
defined. The book ends with the teacher’s 





credo of unselfishness and the determina- 
tion to develop young minds, all-important 
to the public school instructor. M. 


Musical Questions for Minors 

Gladys Burch and Helmut Ripperger 
have compiled a group of instructive and 
potentially amusing musical examinations 
for youngsters entitled ‘The Junior Music 
Quiz’ (G. S. Schirmer, Inc., New York). 
There are twenty-nine tests each headed 
with the picture of a composer and a short 
description of him, Alternate names are 
given and the object is to pick the right 
one. Bars of well known music are set 
down to be identified and there are ques- 
tions about instruments, music forms, opera, 
symphonies and almost every phase of 
music, always within the limit of a -well 
informed child’s knowledge. The answers 
are given immediately following each quiz. 

M. 


‘Simplified Vocal Training’ 
‘Simplified Vocal Training’ by Irene 
Howland Nicoll and Charles M. Dennis 
(New York: Carl Fischer, Inc.) uses the 
Socratic, question-and-answer method of 
presentation of the subject. Like most vo- 
cal ‘methods’, it is probably designed for 
use by pufils of its authors the first of 
whom is instructor in singing in State Col- 
lege of San Francisco and the second, 
director of music in the same city’s public 
schools. There seems to be over-emphasis 
on several points, but anything that leads 

to good singing has its own value. 


A Work on Acoustics 

‘The Musical Ear’ by LI. S. Lloyd (New 
York: Oxford University Press) is a 
scholarly and highly informative book, 
actually a reprint of seven separate articles 
dealing with the relation of acoustics to 
music. The sub-titles are: ‘Intonation’ ; 
‘Electrotonic Organs and the Phonodeik’ ; 
‘Hermann von Helmholtz’; ‘The Sounds of 
Church Bells’; ‘The Notes of the Har- 
monic Series’; ‘The Sounds of Distant 
Music’, and ‘The Scale and the Musical 
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Ear’. The book as a whole, pre-supposes 
some groundwork in the science of Physics 
and it is doubtful whether anyone who had 
not had such a groundwork could derive 
full benefit. Students interested in the physi- 
cal side of music, that is, from the point of 
view of the physicist, will find the work 
interesting reading. H. 


The Librarian of Congress’s Report 

The annual report of the Librarian of 
Congress for the year ending on June 30, 
1940, contains the latest bequests, acces- 
sions and additions to the Music Division 
of the Library of which Dr. Harold Spi- 
vacke is chief. The year was unique in 
that the total number of accessions was the 
largest in any single year in the history 
of the division. The war had effects, both 
good and bad: good in that scholars from 
all over the world turned to the Library 
of Congress increasingly for aid in their 
work; and bad, in that its archive of pho- 
tographic reproduction suffered greatly be- 
cause of the increased and increasing dif- 
ficulties of operating abroad. When the 
division inquired as to the fate of a notable 
gift from Mrs. Louise B. M. Dyer—all the 
phonograph records issued by her Paris 
Publishing House, L’Oiseau Lyre—it was 
learned that they had been “destroyed by 
fire’ (the quotes are from Mr. Spivacke’s 
report), some time last May or June. 

Space does not permit listing of the vari- 
ous accessions or acquisitions. Those in- 
terested are referred to the report, which 
includes complete information on holograph 
letters, documents, Americana, early im- 
prints, gifts of all sorts, the activities of the 
Coolidge and W hittall foundations, the 
Friends of Music, the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, on radio recordings and 
phonograph records. An excerpt is also 
printed on the Archive of American Folk 
Song, from the report of the assistant in 
charge, Alan Lomax. (‘Annual Report of 
the Librarian of Congress’: United States 
Government Printing Office, babes, 7d 


What Makes a Song? 


The relative importance of poet and 
composer in the creation of good songs 
is discussed by V. C. Clinton-Baddeley in 
‘Words for Music’ (Cambridge University 
Press, London: Bentley House). The old 
argument over which is handmaiden to 
which between the text and the music is 
again introduced. After stating both sides 
of the issue, the author deals with the 
poet’s duty and takes recent writers to 
task for their lack of lyricism. The 
poverty of really great modern songs, he 
argues, is primarily due to the poverty of 
singable verses. William Butler Yeats is 
extensively quoted as an example of a 
poet who write lyrically. But his concep- 
tion of the musician’s place in setting a 
song is condemned as typical of the con- 
temporary poet’s misunderstanding. Mr. 
Clinton-Baddeley contends that the decline 
of the art of song is attributable to this 
misunderstanding. He believes that a great 
composer will not arise in English song 
writing until a great poet appears. Whether 
this is true or not, his book should prove 
both instructive and provocative. K. 


High School Music Instruction 

‘The Teaching and Administration of 
High School Music’, by Peter W. Dykema 
and Karl W. Gehrkens, (New Laurel 
Library, C. C. Birchard and Company, 
Boston), is a large volume devoted to in- 
numerable phases of secondary school 
music instruction. It is extensively illus- 
trated. A short history of music in the 
high schools is followed by the present and 
future prospects in the field. Music ac- 
tivities and simple means of obtaining good 
results are discussed as well as the psy- 
chology of teaching. Often the so-called 
simplified methods suggested by the au- 
thors do not seem particularly superior to 
more antiquated practices. Nevertheless 
much valuable information and advice may 
be gleaned from this book. The authors 
have a harsh word for old-maid music 


teachers as well as much constructive 
criticism of current slip-shod procedure. It 
is a comprehensive study well worth a high 
school music teacher’s time. M. 


A Modern Approach to Viola Technique 


A new book of utmost importance -in the 
study of the viola is ‘Modern Viola Tech- 
nique’ by Robert Dolejsi, who dedicates it 
to the memory of his master, Ottakar 
Sevcik. Without being in any sense pon- 
derous, it is an exhaustively detailed 
treatise, offering a notably lucid analysis of 
tone production and exposition of technical 
principles, 

The contents embrace a profusely illus- 
trated sequence of essential right- and left- 
hand positions, a concise and interesting 
history of the viola d’amore, a comprehen- 
sive series of studies based on an original 
approach to technical problems, and a list 
of material for teaching and study purposes 
that constitutes a representative glossary 
of more than two hundred important exam- 
ples of the literature of the viola and the 
viola d’amore. 

Among the devices employed are, un- 
familiar diatonic succession used to compel 
constant and positive mental focus on in- 
tervals and unusual sequency of whole and 
half-step formulas to eliminate automatic 
playing and lethargic practicing. The 
avowed main theme of the work is given 
as “a refreshing outlook on the acquisition 
of technical mastery through the medium 
of absolute concentration upon intonation, 
compelled finger-board cognizance and 
positive realization of intervals”. It is pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago — 


‘Musicianship for Students’ 

‘Harmony, Counterpoint and Improv- 
isation’ by B. J. Dale, Gordon Jacob and 
H. V. Anson (London: Novello and Com- 
pany, Limited) is one of a series of pam- 
phlets entitled ‘Musicianship for Students’ 
edited by George Dyson. It seems open to 
question if three such lengthy subjects can 
be taught from a book only 106 pages long, 
but what is given is clearly put and doubt- 
less students of musical theory will find 
the pamphlet helpful. 


‘Early Master Teachers’ 

‘Early Master Teachers’, Volume VI in 
the WPA History of Music in California, 
follows out the schedule of the previous 
volumes. There is much valuable informa- 
tion, though a lack of balance, in the size 
of the stories. Persons whose importance 
seems to be no more than local, have 
lengthy articles, while a musician like Gus- 
tav Hinrichs, who was one of America’s 
most important operatic pioneers, has only 
a page and one half. In a somewhat 
limited field, the work will be useful for 
reference. 
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APPLICATIONS REACH 
BERKSHIRE SCHOOL 


Center Presented with Scholar- 
ships—Two New Buildings 
Under Construction 


Boston, June 8.—More than 700 applica- 
tions for enrollment have been received tor 
the Berkshire Music Center, the school 
directed by Serge Koussevitzky and spon- 
sored by the Boston Symphony. The 
Center, which was instituted last Summer, 
will hold its second session at Tanglewood, 
Lenox, Mass., from July 7 through Aug. 
17, its term to include the last three weeks 
of the Berkshire Symphonic Festival. 

Applications have come to the Office of 
the Center at Symphony Hall, Boston. 100 
music schools are represented, and more 
than 150 colleges and universities. Since 
the enrollment must be limited to about 
350, the acceptances will be selective. The 
selection has been almost completed for the 
specialized departments. Dr. Koussevitzky 
has chosen six active members for his con- 
ducting class, in which, however, there will 
be an additional number of auditors. The 
Advanced Orchestra, instructed by prin- 
cipal members of the Boston Symphony, 
will be limited to eighty-five players, and 
for this the personnel is now virtually de- 
cided. The same is true of the classes in 
Choral Conducting under G. Wallace 
Woodworth and Hugh Ross, the depart- 
ment of Chamber Music under Gregor 
Piatigorsky, the classes in Composition 
under Paul Hindemith and Aaron Copland, 
and the class in Opera under Dr, Herbert 
Graf. 

A limited number can still be accepted 
for the Department of Music and Culture. 
This will include the Festival Chorus, a 
symphony orchestra, and smaller choral 
groups which will sing and study choral 
music from the earliest stages of its de- 
velopment. The faculty of this department 
will include Messrs. Hindemith, Ross, 
Woodworth, Olin Downes, and others. 

Students of all departments will have the 
privilege of attending all nine Festival 
Concerts of the Boston Symphony. 





Special Scholarships Presented 

The Berkshire Music Center has been 
presented with scholarships from the Curtis 
Institute of Music, the Academy of Vocal 
Arts, the Eastman School of Music, the 
Juilliard School of Music, and the New 
England Conservatory of Music. Additional 
scholarship funds have been provided by 
ASCAP, the Rhode Island Federation of 
Music Clubs, and by a number of indi- 
vidual donors. Further scholarships have 
heen made possible by the Trustees of the 
Boston Symphony and by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation toward the general 
support of the Center. 

Two new buildings are under construc- 
tion at Tanglewood and will be opened in 
July for the special uses of the school. 
Each has been designed by Eliel Saarinen, 
the eminent Finnish architect. The new 
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theater-concert hall, seating about 1,200, 
will be suitable for the rehearsals and per- 
formances of the Opera Department and 
the student orchestras, and a chamber 
music hall with a capacity of about 400 will 
be used for classes, lectures, rehearsals and 
concerts. Four separate small studios pro- 
vide additional practice and rehearsal space. 


HARRIS AND PETRI GET 
NEW POSTS AT CORNELL 


To Serve on Faculty as Composer and 
Pianist in Residence 


IrHaca, N. Y., June 8.—Roy Harris, the 


American composer, has been appointed 
Composer in Residence, and Egon Petri, 
the Dutch pianist, has been appointed 





Roy Harris 


Egon Petri 


Pianist in Residence at Cornell University. 
Dr. Harris will assume his new duties with 
the opening of the Fall term in September. 
Dr. Petri, who has been visiting lecturer 
at Cornell for the last year, will teach in 
the Summer session and continue his work 
in the Fall. 

Johana Harris, the wife of the composer, 
will take charge of the undergraduate piano 
teaching in the Fall. She is well known as 
a concert pianist and for her recordings. 
She has taught for some time at the Juil- 
liard School of Music in New York City. 

Reuel Lahmer, who has been studying 
with Dr. Harris for several years, will 
teach undergraduate courses in theory. 
Dr. Harris will teach at least one advance 
undergraduate course, but will devote most 
of his time to work with a selected group 
of graduate students who will be candidates 
for either the M.F.A. or the Ph.D. degree 
with major emphasis on original composi- 
tion. 

With the retirement this Spring of as- 
sistant professor George L. Coleman, who 
has for many years directed the orchestras 
and bands at Cornell, the responsibility for 
this field of work will be undertaken by 
assistant professor Ronald Ingalls. After 
receiving his B,. Mus. degree at Yale and 
working for some time with Hugo Kort- 
schak, Mr. Ingalls taught in Illinois, 
Kansas, and Alabama before coming to 
Cornell six years go. In addition to acting 
as director of the University Symphony, 
he will continued his work with the String 
Sinfonietta and with various chamber 
music groups. Wendell Margrave has been 
appointed director of the bands at Cornell, 
and will also cooperate in the work on the 
orchestral and chamber music fields. He 
will begin his work at Cornell in Septem- 
ber. Historical courses will be offered by 
William H. Scheide, who has been pro- 
moted to an instructorship. 

This addition to the scope of the music 
program at Cornell has been made pos- 
sible, in part, by a grant-in-aid recently 
given to the department by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 





High School of Music and Art Gives 
Semi-Annual Concert 

The High School of Music and Art 
gave its semi-annual concert in the school 
auditorium on the afterncon of May 22 
and the evening of May 23. Prokofieff’s 
‘Peter and the Wolf’ was presented with 
the Senior Orchestra of 100, and with 
Carmen Gorsky and Albert Lightfoot, 
students, as the narrators. The orches- 
tra, under Alexander Richter, contributed 
numbers including a first performance of 
an Overture in D by Berenice Robinson. 
Helen Clarke Moore conducted the school 
chorus in several works. 





MUSICAL AMERICA for June, 1941 


LARGE CLASS GRADUATED 
AT JUILLIARD INSTITUTE 





Diplomas Presented to 128 Students at 
Commencement Exercises—Prizes 
Are Awarded 


A class of 128 was graduated on May 28 
at the commencement exercises of the In- 
stitute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
School of Music, in the Juilliard Concert 
Hall. George A. Wedge, dean of the in- 
stitute, presided and awarded the prizes, 
and Ernest Hutcheson, president of the 
Juilliard School of Music, presented the 
diplomas. 

The following prizes were awarded: 
The Alice Breen Memorial Prize of $50 to 
that graduate of the voice department who 
has earned the highest mark in singing 
awarded to Tracy Silvester of New York; 
the Harry Rosenberg Memorial Prize of 
$50 to that graduate of the piano depart- 
ment who has earned the highest mark in 
piano awarded to Miriam Woronoff of 
New York; the Frank Damrosch Memo- 
rial Scholarship awarded annually to that 
graduate from the regular courses who has 
received the highest average in all his 
work during the year. This year there 
were two students eligible, Myrna Macklin 
of Washington, D. C., and Julius Hegyi of 
New York. 

The Morris Loeb Memorial Fund, two 
cash prizes of $500 each, awarded in the 
piano department and the string department 
to the students receiving the post-graduate 
diploma who in the judgment of the faculty 
is considered most promising in talent, 
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ability and achievement, and deserving of 
the distinction. These were awarded to 
Lewis Hamvas, piano, Owensboro, Ky., 
and Richard Anastasio, cello, Waterbury, 
Conn, 

The program of music included ‘The 
Legend of John Henry’, a symphonic ballad 
by Lamar Stringfield, a graduate of the 
institute in the class of 1922, played by the 
institute orchestra under Willem Willeke, 
followed by the Beethoven C Minor piano 
concerto, with Lewis Hamvas as soloist; 
an aria from ‘Cosi Fan Tutte’, of Mozart, 
sung by Derna De Pamphilis; the Saint- 
Saéns ‘cello concerto, with Richard Anas- 
tasio as soloist, and concluded with Liszt's 
‘Les Preludes’. 

James P. Warburg delivered the address 
to the students. 


Academy of Vocal Arts Giving Courses 
in Operatic Acting 

PHILADELPHIA, June 10.— Courses in 
operatic acting are being given at the 
Academy of Vocal Arts under Herbert 
Graf and Désiré Defrére, both of the 
Metropolitan Opera. The former is stag- 
ing parts of ‘Don Giovanni’ and the latter, 
‘The Barber of Seville’ in its entirety. 
Complete performances have been given 
during the season under the direction of 
Benno Frank, of ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ ; 


‘Carmen’; ‘Madama Butterfly’ and ‘La 
Bohéme’. Also, the following  shortet 


works have been presented: Haydn’s “The 
Apothecary’; Hindemith’s ‘Hin und 
Zuriick’; ‘La Serva Padrona’, Offen- 
bach’s ‘The Maid of Elizondo’ and Nord- 
off’s ‘The Masterpiece’. 
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ORCHESTRA GIVES 
PENSION FUND EVENT 


Ormandy Conducts Al Fresco 
Concert on Dupont Estate 
—Sabatini Forces Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, June 4.—Returned 
trom its successful post season tour, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy conducting, offered a special con- 
cert for the benefit of the pension fund 
on May 18 before a large and enthusias- 
tic audience in the charming al fresco 
setting of Longwood Gardens on the 
estate of Pierre Dupont near Kennet 
Square. 

Presented were the Overture to Wag- 
ner’s ‘Die Meistersinger’; Mozart’s 
‘Haffner’ Symphony; Brahms’s Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Haydn, the Scherzo 
fromm Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ music, Sibelius’s ‘Finlandia’, 
and Strauss’s waltz ‘Wine, Woman, and 
Song’. 

A fine concert by the Pennsylvania 
WPA Symphony in Irvine Auditorium 
of the University of Pennsylvania on 
May 25 provided a pleasing rendition of 
Pergolesi’s ‘Stabat Mater’ with Mar- 
jorie Jones conducting, the performance 
engaging as soloists Sonia Binder and 
Virginia Geese, sopranos; Dorothy Al- 
bert, mezzo-soprano, and Emily Brown, 
contralto. The choral passages were 
sung by the Women’s Chorus of the 
department of music education of Teach- 
ers College, Temple University. The re- 
mainder of the program, led by the or- 
chestra’s regular conductor, Guglielmo 
Sabatini, brought Mendelssohn’s G 
Minor Piano Concerto with Augusta 


MUSICAL AMERICA for June, 1941 





By WILLIAM E. SMITH 


Scheiber of New York as a superior and 
warmly acclaimed exponent of the solo 
part; Weber’s ‘Oberon’ Overture; Liszt's 
‘Les Préludes’, and Corelli’s Sonata in 
E Minor, skillfully and tastefully tran- 
scribed for orchestra by Mr. Sabatini. 


Appreciation Concerts Given 

The orchestra, with Mr. Sabatini as 
conductor and commentator, also pre- 
sented several music appreciation con- 
certs in the city’s high schools recently. 
At these the soloists included Dorothy 
Jones, Helen Hoel, Grace Saylor, Ber- 
nice Smiler and Nenette Marchand, so- 
pranos, and Eleanor Gifford, contralto, 
the latter singing Robert H. Elmore’s 
‘Ere the Night Pass’. 

Mozart's lovely Concerto for flute and 
harp with Jeanne Brinton Russell and 
Elizabeth Eayre as soloists, and Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Italian’ Symphony were the 
principal numbers on the program given 
at the Germantown Symphony’s final 
1940-41 concert on May 19, N. Lindsay 
Norden conducting. Norman C. Gra- 
ham, concertmaster, led part of the pro- 
gram. 

With Leonard DeMaria conducting 
and Ruth Oehler, pianist, as soloist, the 
Roxborough Symphony closed its sea- 
son with a concert on May 26. Miss 
Oehler appeared in Grieg’s A Minor 
Concerto and a group of Liszt’s pieces. 
Haydn’s ‘Military’ Symphony was the 
main orchestral contribution. 

The initial performance of a Sym- 
phony in E Minor by Joseph Cancelmo, 
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Philadelphia composer, gave special in- 
terest to the concluding concert of the 
West Oak Lane Symphony’s season on 
May 28 with Dr. Harry J. Peoples con- 
ducting. Ann Plunkett, soprano, was 
soloist in works by Thomas, Massenet, 
and Delibes, and Maurice J. Friedman, 
concertmaster, took the platform as 
leader for part of the concert. 


CHORAL AND RECITAL 
PROGRAMS OFFERED 


Savoy Company Gives ‘Mikado’ 
—Choruses Appear—Rascher 
and Thorne Are Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, June 4.—Concluding 
its forty-first season, the local Savoy 
Company, with John Thomas conduct- 
ing, presented Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“The Mikado’ in the Academy of Music 
on May 16 and 17. In the cast were 
Margaret Caveny, Yum-Yum; Kather- 
ine Welsh, Katisha; James Montgom- 
ery, Nanki-Poo; Charles Tindle, Ko- 
Ko; James Pease, Mikado; William 


ANCIENT INSTRUMENT 


Tinayre and Kirsch-Arndt to 
Sing with Group in Summer 
Festival in Poconos 


PHILADELPHIA, June 10.—A two-day 
Summer festival of old music by the 
American Society of Ancient Instru- 
ments, Ben Stad, founder and director, 
is planned on July 9 and 10, at Skytop 
Lodge (in the Poconos), Pa. The So- 
ciety, Jo Brodo, pardessus de viole; 
Ben Stad, viole d’amour; Josef Smit, 
viole de gambe; Maurice Stad, basse 
de viole, and Flora Stad, clavecin, will 
offer three programs. Soloists will be 
Ruth Kisch-Arndt, contralto, and Yves 
Tinayre, baritone, who will sing music 
of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Centuries. 

Mr. Tinayre is to appear at the open- 
ing concert, contributing a motet ‘In 
festis Beatae Mariae Virginis’ by Gom- 
bert; a sacred cantata by J. C. Kriedel; 
an aria, ‘Gloria Patri’ from Pergolesi’s 
‘Laudate Pueri,’ and songs by John 
Dowland and others. The surrounding 
program lists a Concerto in A Minor 
by Telemann; a Concerto in F by Vi- 
valdi and compositions by Purcell and 
Bextehude. 

The second program, to be devoted 
entirely to instrumental music, com- 
prises the ‘Don Quichotte’ Suite by 
Telemann; a Sonata for viole de gambe 





Swayze, Pooh-Bah, and Ruth Doerr, 
Maxine Basler, Thomas Joyce, and 
Richard Bongartz. 

The Junger Maennerchor, Leopold 
Syre, conductor, delighted by notewor- 
thy proficiency in a cappella singing at 
its Spring concert in the Academy of 
Music Foyer on May 21. Works given 
included ‘The Creation’ by Willy Rich- 
ter of Reading, Pa., and Mr. Syre’s set- 
ting of the ‘Veni Creator’. Reba Robin- 
son, recently appointed first harpist of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and Adolph 
Merta, bass, were assisting artists. Miss 
Robinson’s groups included several 
pieces by Carlos Salzedo. 

Excerpts from Moniuszko’s operas, 
‘Halka’, ‘Verbum Nobile’, and ‘The 
Haunted Castle’, with orchestral accom- 
paniment marked a concert on May 25 
by the Paderewski Polish Chorus of 
Philadelphia, Walter Grigaitis conduct- 
ing, Also given were a group of Polish 
folksongs in Mr. Grigaitis’s pleasing ar- 
rangements, Piotr Wizla, baritone, was 
featured soloist. 


Elmore Work Has Premiere 

The premiere of Robert H. Elmore’s 
recently completed setting of “The Ark- 
ansas Traveler’, for male chorus and 
four-hand piano accompaniment, was a 
feature of the Girard Trust Company 
Glee Club concert on May 26, Robert 
B. Reed directing. Frank Costanzo, 
violinist, appeared as assisting artist. 
Accompanists were David Souder and 

(Continued on page 59) 


SOCIETY PLANS SERIES 


and clavecin by Marcello, to be played 
by Mr. Smit and Mrs. Stad; a group 
of pieces from the Library of Congress 
collections, and works by Byrd, Mouret, 
Pasquini, Alessandro Scarlatti, Sacchini, 
and Purcell. 


To Give J. C. Bach Cantata 


Mme. Kisch-Arndt as soloist at the 
final concert will sing Johann Christoph 
Bach’s cantata ‘Ach dass ich Wassers 
genug hatte’ (believed to be the first 
performance in this country), Dowland’s 
‘Come Again, Sweet Love,’ and Lawes’s 
‘I Am Confirmed,’ among other songs. 
The Society will perform a Concerto in 
F by Alessandro Scarlatti; Concerto 
Grosso in C Minor by Locatelli; the 
Sinfonia Pastorale by Tartini; and a 
Chaconne by Buxtehude. 

Irenée duPont, president of the So- 
ciety, is also president of the festival 
committee, and Mrs. Benjamin F. Mas- 
chal is general chairman. In connection 
with the series local committees have 
been formed in various towns and cities 
throughout the Poconos <nd eastern and 
central Pennsylvania. Now in its four- 
teenth season, the American Society of 
Ancient Instruments was one of the first 
organizations in this country dedicated 
to the study and performance of old 
music. The violes used by the ensemble 
(from Ben Stad’s collection) are au- 
thentic Eighteenth Century instruments. 
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DEGREES CONFERRED 
ON PEABODY PUPILS 





Prizes Also Awarded at Annual 
Graduation Exercises Held 
at Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, June 10.—Otto Ortmann, 
director, and Dr. Hall Pleasants, president 
of the board of trustees of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, conferred degrees, 
diplomas, certificates and awards to the 
graduate class of thirty-nine members on 
the evening of May 30. 

An artist diploma in piano was awarded 
to Conrad G, Gebelein, who also obtained 
the degree of Bachelor of Music. The de- 
gree of Master of Music was awarded to 
Karl Wilson Groves, who also won the 
Harold Randolph Prize of $100 for 
scholarship. Others obtaining degrees of 
Bachelor of Music were: Robert Donald 
McDorman, organ; Mildred Elizabeth 
Adams, Margaret Amelia Biser, Evelyn 
Klizabeth Crawford, Bessie O’Dell Dun- 
ning, Helen Lillian Feingold, piano; Ber- 
nice Elizabeth Flint, Marie Louise Pitten- 
ger in Public School Music; and George 
M. Wargo in violin. 

Teacher Certificates were awarded to 
Mary Trehearne Bishop, Jane Elizabeth 
Carlon, Frederick Arnold Griesinger, Mar- 
jorie Virginia Hardwick, Helen Howell, 
Anna Katherine Jackson, Frances Selma 
Kressen, Elizabeth Catherine Meily, Kar- 
lian Esther Meyer, Myrle Florence Nei- 
stadt, Carolyn E. Paulson, Helen Louise 
Ramey, Jeane Adele Robinson, and Loenie 
Shorey in piano; Kenneth David Creamer 
and Harold Nisseson in viola; Lydia 
Owens Gillespie in violin; Frederick J. 
O. Blachly in ’cello; Richard M. Collins, 
Alice Miriam Eccleston, Anna Dorothea 
Grimm, Claribel G. Pierson, W. Raymond 
Long and Iris Roberta Schroder in voice. 

Church organist certificates were given 
Milton Vidal Hodgson, Margaret R. Stra- 
han and Robert James Ziegler. Helen 
Howell, Harold Nissesson, George Steffe, 
Frank Whitmore and Richard Sharretts 
were awarded Thomas Prizes of $200 each 
with an equal division for the last two 
mentioned. 

The evening’s program concluded a week 
of exhibition concerts. 

Shura Dvorine, pianist, made his pro- 
fessional debut at Cadoa Hall in a recital 
on May 25. This young pianist, a pupil of 
Alexander Sklarevski, at the Peabody Con- 
servatory, appeared at his ease in a formid- 
able program of piano compositions rang- 
ing from Handel to Liszt, exhibiting bril- 
liant technique and considerable poetic 
valuation. 

Louis Cheslock, member of the Peabody 
faculty, addressed the graduating class at 
Goucher College on May 30, stressing the 
problems of the American composer. 


Milliard Taylor, Jeno Sevely, Harold 
Nissenson and Mischa Niedelman have 
formed the Pro-Musica Quartet, which 


with the assistance of Richard Goodman, 
pianist, will give a series of public pro- 
grams on June 13, 20 and 27, and July 2, 
9 and 16 at the Baltimore Museum of Art. 
FrANz C. BorNSCHEIN 
Belgian Piano String Quartet Joins 
Colorado College 

CoLorapo SPRINGS, CoLo., June 10.— 
The Belgian Piano String Quartet from 
Brussels recently completed a success- 
ful transcontinental tour and will re- 
main in America. The Quartet has 
been officially affiliated with Colorado 
College, in Colorado Springs, and will 
be known as the Belgian Piano String 
Quartet of Colorado College. This has 
been made possible by the generosity of 
the Count and Countess Cornet de 
Ways Ruart. The Quartet will take 
part in the musical activities of the 








College and will give series of con- 
certs covering chamber music litera- 
ture and will appear at festivals. The 
members of the Quartet are G. Mom- 
baerts, pianist; Albert Rahier, violin- 
ist: J. Wetzels, ’cellist, and C. Foidart, 
violist. 





NEW MEMBERS ADDED 
TO PEABODY FACULTY 





Stanley Chapple and Oscar Shumsky 
Join Staff—Tallarico Will Teach 
in Summer Session 


3ALTIMORE, June 10.—Announcement has 
been made by Otto Ortmann, director of 
the Peabody Conservatory of the perma- 
nent appointment to the faculty, of Stan- 
ley Chappel, who has been connected with 
the conservatory this Winter, teaching 
choir conducting and also conducting the 
performance of ‘Martha’ and giving a 
series of lectures. Mr. Chapple is a native 
of London and has conducted both orches- 
tral concerts and operatic performances in 
various parts of Europe. 

Another appointment is that of Oscar 
Shumsky to the violin faculty. Mr. Shum- 
sky is a pupil of Leopold Auer and Efrem 
Zimbalist. Besides playing under Toscanini 
in the NBC Orchestra, he has appeared 
in Baltimore as soloist with the Baltimore 
Symphony and also given one of the Fri- 
day afternoon recitals at the conservatory. 

Pasquale Tallarico, a regular member of 
the faculty, will head the piano depart- 
ment of the Summer school which begins 
on June 30. He will have as assistants 
Carlotta Heller and Mabel Thomas, both 
members of the faculty. Miss Heller will 
also conduct a teachers’ training class and 
Miss Thomas will give courses in ear- 
training and accompanying. 





Athens College Gives Annual Concert 


Atuens, ALA., June 10.—The annual 
concert of the students of the Athens Col- 


lege, was given on May 24. The pro- 
gram included piano solos, two-piano 
numbers, songs, violin pieces. Those tak- 


ing part included Doris Baugh, Virginia 
Ives, Elaine Frederick, Leanna Gunter, 
Jesse Sparks, Clarence King, Juell Whitt, 
Emily Chandler and Dorothy Cockarell, 
pianists; Ruth Cowan, Thelma Lyles and 
Edith May Schimmel, vocalists; Emily 
Chandler, organist; Frances Cojean, 
violinist, and Raymond Chapman, trump- 
eter. Frank M. C. Church is director of 
fine arts at the college. 


Tuthill Oratorio Society Gives 
Miscellaneous Program 


The Tuthill Oratorio Society, James A. 
Brown Tuthill, director, gave a miscel- 
laneous concert in the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on the evening of May 21. 
The soloists were Anne Bennett and Ruth 
Koster, sopranos; Mary Frances Leh- 
nerts, mezzo-contralto; Mary Boyd con- 
tralto; Paul Kirk Giles and Carl Nich- 
olas, tenors; John Russell High and 
Clarence Maclean, baritones, and Roy M. 
Johnston, bass. Alice Wightman was the 
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AL FRESCO 
PERFORMANCE 


The Maverick Quar- 
tet: Frederic Balazs, 
First Violin; Jerome 
Wiegler, the Second 
Violin; Leon Lenard, 
Viola, and George 
Finckel, ‘Cello, at 
Woodstock, N. Y. 


te 


Woopstock, N. Y., June 10.— The 
Maverick Chamber Music Society Summer 
School will be held at Woodstock from 
July 1 through Sept. 1. The preparation 
and performance of programs at weekly 
concerts will be one of the features of the 
session. Classes will be held four days a 
week, Monday through Thursday. There 
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accompanist. Excerpts were given from 
‘The Redemption’; ‘Hora Novissima’; 
‘Gallia’; ‘Semele’; Saint-Saéns’s ‘Christ- 
mas Oratorio’; ‘The Creation’; Verdi's 
‘Requiem’, and Mr. Tuthill’s ‘Gerontius’. 


Preparatory Department of Institute of 
Musical Art Gives Concert 

The preparatory department of the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, of the Juilliard School 
of Music, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Harris, prin- 
cipal, gave its Spring concert on the morn- 
ing of May 24. The classes in choral 
singing under Belle Julie Soudant, opened 
the program with works by Maro Ajemian, 
Billy Masselos, Douglas Damrosch and 
Leonard Eisner, all Juilliard alumni. Bobby 
Helps, pianist, then played two numbers 
and a demonstration was given of Dalcroze 
Eurythmics by the classes of Nelly Reu- 
schel. Those taking part were Esther Ash, 
Annie Atheling, Marilyn Beacom, Helen 
Brickman, Rita Charmatz, Barbara Forbes, 


—— 
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will be student chamber music perform- 
ances in the Maverick Music Hall each 
week. The chamber music faculty includes 


Frederick Balazs, violin; Leon Lenard, 
viola; George Finckel, ‘cello; William 
Ames, theory and music appreciation; 


Vladimir Padwa, piano; wind instruments, 
John Lynes, Gunnar Schonbeck, Warren 
Leonard. 


Hue Hee naepnneneniaes 





Marilynn Gabe, Barbara Litt, Peggy Pres- 
son and Alma Rosenberg. Two-piano 
pieces were played by Virginia Pasacan- 
tando and Doris Pines, and violin works 
by Peter Tramontana. The classes in sing- 
ing then sang original pieces by members 
of the classes of Mary Louise Sims, in- 
cluding: Ronald Hodges, Barbara Holm- 
quest, Marshall Wrubel, Patricia Robinson 
and Leonard Eisner. The preparatory or- 
chestra under the baton of Louis J. Bostel- 
mann played a movement of a Mozart 
symphony. One of Mr. Wrubel’s songs 
was sung by Winifred Smith, soprano, and 
Frances Bible, contralto. 


Maria Carreras to Conduct Master 
Class in Los Angeles 

Maria Carreras will go to Los Angeles 

this Summer to conduct a master piano 

class in July and August. She will be heard 

in three recitals in New York next season. 
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PHILADELPHIA STUDENTS 
AWARDED MUSIC DEGREES 


Conservatory Bestows Honors at Annual 
Commencement—Verdi ‘Requiem’ 
Sung by Student Chorus 
PHILADELPHIA, June 10.—The Philadel 
phia Conservatory of Music held its sixty- 
fourth commencement in the ballroom of 
the Bellevue-Stratford on May 26. Olga 
Samaroff, scheduled for the principal ad- 
dress, was unable to be present because of 
a recent injury and her place was taken 
by Oscar Wagner, dean of the Juilliard 

Graduate School. 

Dr. Willem Ezerman, president of the 
conservatory, presented the diplomas and 
degrees. The recipients of teacher’s diploma 
in piano were Joseph Paul Arcaro, Alice 
A. Birchall, Roberta Levering Spencer, 
Virginia Hope Wirth, and Sister Mary 
Clare, S. M. These five were also awarded 
the degree of Bachelor of Music. Others 
awarded the same degree were Jane Price 
Beyer, Felice d’Antbourg, Eleanor Lippen- 
cott Krewson, Herman Gustay Liebenthal, 
Jr., Georgiana Romig, Catherine Louise 
Zehring, Sister M. Agnes Loyola, S.S. J., 
Sister Cecelia Francis, S.S. J., Sister Fen- 
ton Marie, I. H. M., Sister Maria Assumpta 
I. H. M. (cum laude), Sister Marita Cece- 
lia, I.H.M., Sister Mary Cecil, I. H. M., 
Sister Therese Maria, I.H.M. Master of 
Music degrees were conferred on Thomas 
William Ingram and Vincent Persichetti. 

The musical program presented the Con- 
servatory Orchestra under Boris Koutzen; 
the conservatory chorus under Clyde R. 
Dengler, and soloists including Mr. Per- 
sichetti, Thomas Brockman, Jane Jurrjens, 
John Cowell, Dorothea Flanagan, and 
Paulena Carter, pianists, and Nadia Kout- 
zen, Julia Gabinet, and Stephanie Palmer, 
violinists. Mr. Cowell was heard in his 
own Scherzo and in ‘Five Poems’ by Mr. 
Perschetti. 

On May 28, the Conservatory Chorus 
under Dr. Dengler’s direction gave Verdi's 
‘Requiem’ in the Ethical Society Audito- 
rium, the solo parts being sung by Pauline 
Whittaker, Dorothy Overholt, Herbert 
Dickinson and William Maun. 34 ee 
was at the plano. W. 


NORFLEET CAMP TO OPEN 


Thirteenth Season at Peterborough Will 
Begin on July 3 

The Norfleet Trio, Catherine Norfleet, 
violin; Leeper Norfleet, ’cello, and. Helen 
Norfleet, piano, will conduct the thirteenth 
season of the Norfleet Trio Camp for Girls 
at Peterborough, N. H., from July 3 to 
Aug. 28. 

The camp offers a program which in- 
cludes outdoor sports as well as music, 
dancing, Dalcroze eurhythmics, drama, 
painting, modeling and French. Josephine 
Durrell, leader of the Durrell String Quar- 
tet of Boston, will teach viola and theory 
and assist with ensemble coaching. Lola 
Rom, leader of the Polish Folk Art and 
Dance group of New York, will again 
teach eurhythmics and modern and Folk 
dancing. Gustave Ferrari will teach French 
folk song. Miss Durrell will also assist in 
the Sunday afternoon concerts. Other 
classes will be conducted by distinguished 
professionals. 

The Helen Norfleet School, New York, 
closed its fifth season on May 30. A final 
recital was given by Miss Norfleet’s piano 
pupils, Betty Skofield and Frances Gray, 
assisted by Eloise Ford, ’cellist. These 
young artist pupils appeared for the Green- 
wich Music Club, Greenwich, Conn., on 
May 13, the Kimberley School, Montclair, 
N. J., on May 10, and at Public School No. 
191, Brooklyn, on May 2. Miss Skofield 
will be heard at Fort Fairfield, Me., on 
June 20, and will repeat the program at 
Camp Norfleet in July. 


Leslie Hodgson to Teach in New York 
This Summer 

Leslie Hodgson will continue his teach- 

ing in New York City through July and 

part of August, both privately and at the 

New York College of Music, where he will 

conduct a special master class in piano 


Saul Goodman of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, Who Will Give Instruction in 
Tympani at the Juilliard Summer School 


playing. Several of his pupils were heard 
in recital at the New York College of 
Music on the evening of May 20, when a 
program including movements from con- 
certos by Beethoven, Chopin, Mendelssohn 
and Grieg, and solo numbers by Chopin, 
Liszt, Rubinstein, MacDowell, Dohnanyi 
and Rachmaninoff was presented by Leon- 
tine Bodenlosz, Anna Lee, Minna Siegel, 
Loretta Chubatovsky and Lotte Landau 


Master Institute of United Arts to Give 
Summer Sessions 

The Master Institute of United Arts will 
hold a Summer session from July 7 to 
Aug. 15. The voice and opera department 
will include on its faculty, Juanita Pruette, 
who will conduct vocal classes, also a 
special course for teachers, the mechanics 
of visible speech applied to the speaking 
and singing voice. Désiré Defrére, stage 
director of the Metropolitan Opera, will 
conduct classes ii: stage technique and por- 
trayal of stage roles, Lina Coen will con- 
duct private classes in opera and song lit- 
erature. 


Ralph Errolle Moves Studios 
Ralph Errolle, tenor and teacher of sing- 
ing, has moved to larger studios in the 
Steinway Building, 113 W. 57th St. Mil- 
dred Evans is Mr. Errolle’s secretary, and 
Louise Wilken his assistant. 
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Baldwin-Wallace 


New Baroque Organ Dedicated 
in Series of Performances by 
Riemenschneider and Others— 
‘St. John’ Passion Sung with 
Three Arias Included Which 
Have Been Hitherto Omitted 


By H. L. Rwenour 


BEREA, O., June 8. 


HE ninth annual Bach festival at 

! Baldwin-Wallace College under 

the direction of Dr. Albert Rie- 
menschneider, director of the Conserva- 
tory, was given on June 6 and 7, in the 
Kulas Musical Arts Building. It at- 
tracted music lovers from all parts of 
the country. The festival through the 
years has shown the wealth of catho- 
licity of the Bach contribution, not only 
in choral works but also in orchestral 
and instrumental music and in many 
combinations of instrumental and vocal 
compositions, 

This year’s festival was made es- 
pecially noteworthy by the dedication 
of the new Baroque organ, the gift of 
Doctor and Mrs. E. J. Kulas. Dr. Rie- 
menschneider played the dedicatory 
works, which amply displayed the adap- 
tability of the organ for bringing out 
with remarkable clarity the melodic 
lines of a polyphonic composition. He 
was assisted by Walter Scheffler and 
John Challis on the viol da gamba and 
the harpsichord, respectively. 

The conducting for the festival was 
shared by Dr. Riemenschneider, Carl 
Schluer, Cecil Munk, George Poinar, 
and Allan Schirmer, all connected with 
the conservatory. Mr. Munk directed 
his brass choir in a half-hour of Bach 
chorales from the tower before each of 
the four indoor concerts. The vocal 
soloists who carried the major part of 
the work of the two days were: Mary 
Marting, soprano; Marie Simmeling 
Kraft, contralto; Harold Haugh, tenor ; 
Hardin Van Deursen, baritone; David 
Blair McCloskey, bass. Allan Schirmer 
led his Madrigalinas in a sympathetic 
interpretation of Cantata 106, ‘God’s 
Time Is Best’. Cecil Munk conducted 
his A Cappella Choir of sixty voices in 
the motet, ‘Come, Jesu, Come’. Both of 
these organizations are composed ex- 
clusively of college and conservatory 
students, and the fresh young voices 
showed much warmth and _ color. 
Thelma M. Goldsword and Ruby C. 
Carroll charmed by their two-piano 
presentation of Two ‘Mirror’ Fugues. 
The Sonata for violin and clavier No. 
2 in A, played by George Poiner and 
Frieda Schumacher, greatly pleased the 
listeners. The Festival String Quartet, 
composed of George Poinar, Daniel 
Trifan, Eugene Shepherd, and Ray- 
mond Gerkowski, played three Fugues 
from “The Art of Fugue’. They were 
especially pleasing in the exigent No. 
XI Triple Fugue, with its lovely weav- 
ings and tonal color. 

Mr. Riemenschneider led the chorus 
and the orchestra in the majestically 
authoritative Cantata No. 34, ‘O Light 
Everlasting’. In this Cantata, Mrs. 
Kraft was effective in ‘Rejoice, Ye 
Souls, Elect and Holy’. Carl G. Schluer 
led the Festival Orchestra in an appre- 
ciative interpretation of the Suite No. 


. Overture in B Minor, di- 
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Has Ninth Annual Bach Festival 


3 (Overture) in D. Mr. 
Poinar directed the Can- 
tata No. 81, ‘Jesus Sleeps, 
What Hope Remaineth?’. 
Mr. McCloskey, who had so 
greatly pleased with three 
spiritual songs earlier in 
the program, gave a 
spirited interpretation of 
the very demanding aria, 
‘In billows the rivers of 
Belial flowing’. Mr. Rie- 
menschneider and the solo- 
ists and orchestra closed 
the first evening with the 
Cantata No. 19, the Mil- 
ton-like “There arose a 
great strife’. With purity 
of tone and clarity of 
enunciation, Mary Marting 
sang the aria ‘God guards 
use with His holy power’. 
As elsewhere, the audience 
joined in the last number. 

The flute solo part in the 


rected by Mr. Schluer, was 
effectively and _ beautifully 
given by Mary Ann Mend- 
oza. Other than this work, 
Saturday afternoon and eve- 
ning were given over to the presentation 
of the ‘St. John’ Passion. 

The dedication of the new Baroque organ 
would have been enough to make this ninth 
year unusual. But the festival this year 
presented, probably for the first time since 
Bach’s time, three arias discarded from the 
original version of the St. John. The latest 
Bach Jahrbuch (1939) presents a discus- 
sion, too involved for retelling here, by the 
famous musicologist, Arnold Schering, in 
which he plausibly explains why Bach dis- 
carded these five sections. In order to 
make them available for performance, it 
was necessary to realize the figured bases 
of the three arias. This difficult task was 
undertaken and completed in masterful 
manner by Delbert Beswick, of the Con- 
servatory faculty. The English versions 
were made by Dr. Riemenschneider. 


Chorus Sings Effectively 


The ‘St. John’ Passion needs no encomi- 
ums. It is a mountain-top experience to 
sing or to hear it. Surely “the emulous 
heavens” reach down and touch earth 
when its chorales are sung by a chorus 
which received informed direction. Mr. 
Haugh carried with conviction and ease 
and authority the exacting narrator’s role. 
Miss Marting sang well in ‘O Heart, melt 
in weeping’. Mrs. Kraft, always pleasing, 
was especially so in the poignantly beauti- 
ful ‘All is fulfilled’. Hardin Van Deursen 
gave surety and calmness to the part of 
Jesus. Mr. McClosky did the roles of 
Peter and Pilate, and Mr. Schirmer those 
of the servant and the officer. The chorus 
has never been more effective than in its 
music from the first dramatic cry ‘Lord 
and Master’, through all the lovely chorales 
and the mob scenes to the final ‘O Lord, 
when my last hour is come’, ending in the 
triumphant ‘Mine eyes shall see Thee face 
to face’. 

A safe estimate would indicate that there 
are about 200 who are concerned in the 
annual preparation and presentation of 
these masterpieces. There are college pro- 
fessors and students. housewives and mer- 
chants, doctors and sellers of rugs and 
women’s hats, ministers and conservatory 
instructors in these three choruses and the 
orchestra. This, in a small city of 7,000 
people, is evidence of the hold Bach has 
on the imaginations of all classes when he 
is given the opportunity. 





Dr. Albert Riemenschneider (Left), Director of the Bach 
Festival, Chats with Carl Schluer, One of the Conductors 
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Platoff Cossacks to Make Third Tour 

The General Platoff Don Cossacks, 
who will make their third tour of the 
United States next season, are on a 
Summer tour of the West Indies. They 
began their island tour in the Domini- 
can Republic and will give forty con- 
certs in Cuba, Haiti, Trinidad, Jamaica 
and Martinique. In mid-July the chorus 
will return to their headquarters in 
Mexico City for rehearsals and rest. 
They will begin their American tour in 
the mountain states in mid-October. 
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NEW MANAGEMENT LISTS 
NEXT SEASON’S ARTISTS 





Record Concerts Corporation Plans 
Programs by Instrumentalists, 
Singers and Ensembles 

The Record Concerts Corporation, 
recently organized concert management, 
has released a partial list of its artists 
for the coming season: Pianists include 
Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes, duo- 
pianists; Miguel Rajocovich, Alice de 
Cevee, Howard Slayman, Roger Board- 
man and E. Robert Schmitz, the latter 
by arrangement with Bernard R. La- 
berge. Other artists include Nicolai 
Berezowsky, composer-violinist; Amy 
Ellerman, Elizabeth Wysor and Isabel 
Westcott, contraltos; Norman Roland 
and John Garth, 3d, baritones; Brooks 
Dunbar, Robert Betts, Vaughn Com- 
fort, Carlyle Bennett and William 
Stamm, tenors; Gertrude Ribla, Mar- 
garet Daum, Helen Henry, Mary Ann 
Mendoza and Martha Lamson, so- 
pranos; Betty Paret and Patricia 
Yates, duo-harpists; Patricia Powell, 
flutist; and the Paret Harp Sextet. 

Other attractions include Wadeeha 
Atiyeh, Arabian costume-recitalist; the 
Negro Melody Singers, sixteen voices 
conducted by Jonathan Brice; the Gen- 
tlemen Songsters Quartet and Art Lan- 
dry and His Skyways Orchestra. 

Mr. Hughes will give lecture-recitals 
and Miss de Cevee and Miss Wysor 
will give duo-recitals of all-American 
programs, The management expects to 
be particularly active in New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States through 
the Carolinas, and in the Middle West 
during its first season. An announce- 
ment of other artists on its list and 
further booking plans will be made 
soon, 
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“One of the best American pianists” 
New York American 


July 7th 


remarkable qualities” 
Baltimore Sun 
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Teaching at Chautauqua Summer Schools 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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“Pianist of first rank" 
Philadelphia Record 


August 15th 


Toronto Globe and Mail 


"Brilliant Pianist" 
Washington News 
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Pianist and Teacher 


Chicago Classes till Aug. 15 (Auditorium Bldg.) 
After Aug. 15th—Berkeley, Calif. Studio: 2516 Warring Street 
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SEVERAL ARTIST PUPILS ENGAGED FOR 
OPERA COMPANY 
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1941-1942 SEASON 


AND MEMPHIS OPEN AIR THEATRE 


1941 SUMMER SEASON 
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“Teacher of Singers” 
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COMIC OPERA IN MIAMI 


Isabel Lloyd as Serpina and Frank Edwinn 

Ginsburg as Pandolfo in a Performance of 

Pergolesi's ‘La Serva Padrona’ Presented by 

the Opera Department of the University of 
Miami School of Music 


MIAMA, FLa., June 10.—The opera de- 
partment of the University of Miami 
School of Music recently presented Pergo- 
lesi’s comic opera, ‘La Serva Padrona’, at 
the University Theater. Frank Edwinn 
Ginsberg sang the role of Pandolfo and 
Isabel Lloyd that of Serpina. Robert Louis 
Zeman played the part of the mute valet, 
Scapin. Henry Gregor was in charge ot 
musical direction and led an orchestra of 
musicians drawn from the ranks of the 
Miami Symphony. B. F. 





La Forge-Berumen Studios Sponsor 
Concert 

A concert was given in the Wanamaker 
auditorium under the direction of Frank 
La Forge and Ernesto Beramen. Stuart 
Gracey, baritone, opened the program with 
a group of songs with recorded accom- 
paniments by Mr. La Forge. Mabel Mil- 
ler Downs, soprano, also sang a group. 
Constantine Callinicos, pianist, played a 
group of solos concluding with ‘Two Greek 
Dances’ arranged by himself. The Bal- 
ladeers followed with a group of Stephen 
Foster songs and Mr. Gracey sang a group 
of La Forge compositions with the com- 
poser at the piano. The Balladeers con- 
cluded the program with a setting of the 
‘First Psalm’ and ‘Flanders Requiem’ by 
La Forge and ‘The Omnipotence’ by Schu- 
bert. In the last Miss Downs sang the 
solo and as encore, the ‘Italian Street 
Song’ by Victor Herbert. 


Harold and Marion Berkley to Hold 
Summer Classes in Maine 


Harold and Marion Berkley, the sonata 
recitalists and teachers, will hold an annual 
six weeks Summer session at Harrison, 
Me., for advanced violin and piano stu- 
dents. Chamber music courses, and accom- 
panying classes will also be given begin- 
ning July 7. Assisting the Berkleys will 
be Leopold Teraspulski, ‘cellist. G. 
Schirmer, Inc., will publish Mr. Berkley’s 
‘Modern Technique of Violin Bowing’ this 
month. Mr. Berkley is head of the violin 
department of the Hartford School of 
Music, a member of the faculty of the 
Juilliard School, and conductor of the 
Hartford Oratorio Society. 


N. Y. Singing Teachers Elect Officers 


At the annual meeting of the New York 
Singing Teachers Association held on May 
20 at the Hotel des Artistes the following 
officers were elected for the season of 1941- 
42: president, Leon Carson; vice-presi- 
dents, Edgar Schofield, Edward Harris and 
Bernard U. Taylor; treasurer, Carl Gute- 
kunst; recording secretary, Henry Pfohl, 
and registrar, John Nichols. The newly- 
elected executive board includes Paul Alt- 
house, Fannie Gilbert Brines, Amy Eller- 


man, Helen Ernsberger, William J. Falk, 
J. Bertram Fox, Edith White Griffing, Ce- 
cile Jacobsen, Sarah Peck More, Homer 
Mowe, Melanie Gutman-Rice and Harry 
Wilson. 


Manette Marble Plays in Bach Work 
Given at Columbia 


Manette Marble, artist-pupil of Yella 
Pessl’s harpsichord class at Columbia Uni- 
versity, played the harpsichord figured bass 
accompaniment at the performance of the 
Bach B Minor Mass given at St. Paul’s 
Chapel on April 20. This performance 
was under the direction of Lowell Beve- 
ridge of the Columbia faculty. Miss 
Marble will also participate in a concert 
with Miles Dresskell, violist, scheduled for 
July 29 at the McMillin Theatre. 


Opera Scenes Presented at 
Mannes School 


Pupils in the opera ensemble class of the 
Mannes Music School gave a scene from 
‘Der Freischiitz’ and two acts from ‘Le 
Nozze di Figaro’, complete with costumes, 
scenery and full orchestra, in the school’s 
auditorium, on the evenings of May 5 and 
6. The first night performance was under 
the direction of Carl Bamberger, founder 
of the group, the second under Sidney 
Baron, a member of the conductor’s class. 


Scholarship Auditions Being Held at 
Academy of Allied Arts 

Auditions for three full scholarships for 
one year of study in singing, violin, and 
piano are being held at the music depart- 
ment of the Academy of Allied Arts at 
349 West 86th St. Leo Nadon is director 
of the academy and teacher of singing; 
Frank Kneisel of violin and Jerome Rap- 
paport of piano. Mr. Rappaport has just 
been appointed to the faculty. 


Pupils of Carl Roeder Win Prizes 


Among the prize winners at the Institute 
of Musical Art of the Juilliard School of 
Music were two pupils of Carl Roeder, 
teacher of piano. These were Lewis Ha- 
mos, who won the Betty Loeb prize of $500 
for the highest rating in the post-graduate 
piano class, and Miriam Woronoff, who 
won the highest award, $50, in the gradu- 
ating piano class. 


Alfred Troemel Pupil Wins High Rating 
in Contest 
New RocueE Lie, June 10.—Walter Brew- 
us, violinist pupil of Alfred Troemel at 
the Ralph Wolfe Conservatory, who com- 
peted in the regional finals of the Na- 
tional Music Educators Association in 
Atlantic City, was given a rating of nine- 
ty-five per cent for his playing of the 
Mozart A Major Concerto. 


Schuster to Hold Summer Courses 

Joseph Schuster, first ’ce‘!ist of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, will con- 
duct a special course for young ’cellists 
at his country home this Summer. Mr. 
Schuster is holding auditions at his studio 
in New York for advanced students, who 
would like to spend the Summer studying 
with him in the country. 


Kemp Stillings to Give Summer Courses 
in Los Angeles 

Kemp Stillings, violinist, has closed her 

New York studio for the Summer and left 

for Los Angeles, Cal., where she will con- 

duct Summer courses. She will return to 

New York to re-open her studio for the 
season of 1941-42 on Sept. 15. 


Dr. George Liebling to Teach at 
Georgia Conservatory 


ATLANTA, Ga., June 10—Dr. George 
Liebling will give Summer courses for 
teachers and pianists during part of June 
and July at the Georgia Conservatory and 
Music Center. Dr. Liebling will also give 
lectures and private instruction. Other 
members of the Summer faculty include 
Ruth Weegand, public school music; En- 
rico Leide, conducting; Azile Parker, ele- 
mentary theory; Hill Bermont, acting and 


ballet; Dr. 
and Italian, 
Spanish. 


George Raffalovich, French 
and Nestor Juan Castellanos, 


Pashkus Pupils Heard 

Theodore Pashkus, teacher of violin, pre- 
sented a group of his artist-pupils and stu- 
dents on May 26 in Steinway Concert Hall. 
Those taking part were: Shirley Gelfer, 
Rose Mohaupt, Ossy Renardy, Mr. Pash- 
kus, Noel Brunet, Irving Katz, Mario 
Manzella, George Weigl, Amedeo Liva, 
Frank Bagniewsky, Martin Feldman, Ber- 
nice Stochek, Marc Gottlieb and Walter 
Robert, pianist. 


Melville Smith Joins Faculty of Longy 
School 

CLEVELAND, June 3.—Melville Smith, as- 
sociate professor of music at Flora Stone 
Mather College, and at the graduate school 
of Western Reserve University since 1931, 
has resigned both positions to join the fac- 
ulty of the Longy School of Music at Cam- 
bridge, Mass. W. H. 


Wagner Gives Address at Philadelphia 
Conservatory 
Oscar Wagner, dean of the Juilliard 


, Graduate School, gave the commencement 


address at the Philadelphia Conservatory 
of Music on May 26, in place of Madame 
Olga Samaroff, who was prevented by an 
accident from delivering the address herself. 


Wilk and Elman in Recital 
Maurice Wilk, violinist and artist- 
student of Irma Zacharias, and Liza 
Elman, pianist, gave a joint recital at the 
Highland Manor School, Tarrytown, 

N. Y., on the evening of May 30. 
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MANY EVENTS GIVEN 
AT EASTMAN SCHOOL 


Orchestra, Opera, Choral Con- 
certs and Solo Recitals 
Heard 


Rocuester, N. Y., June 10—On May 
14, candidates for the Eastman School Per- 
formers’ Certificate were presented as solo- 
ists with the Rochester Civic Orchestra, 
Dr. Howard Hanson conducting, in Kil- 
bourn Hall. The soloists were Robert La 
Master, viola; Clyde -Roller, oboe; Wil- 
liam Osseck, clarinet; Dorothy Spencer, 
harp; Ernest Harrison, oboe; Alice Mack 
and Joyce Haines, contraltos; Oscar 
Cooper, baritone, and Joseph Lupkiewicz, 
bass. 

On May 13, the Junior Symphony of the 
school gave a concert in the Eastman The- 
atre, led by students from the conducting 
classes of Dr. Paul White. The student- 
conductors were Kenneth Wright, Everett 
Gates, Marianne Hawke, Leon Dallin, 
Walter Hagen, Alexander Courage, Rob- 
ert Hull, Robert Weiskopf, William 
Schempf, Clyde Roller. 


Give Opera Performances 





The opera department gave its second 
production of the season on May 19 and 
20, presenting the second act of ‘Carmen’ 
by Bizet, and ‘The Secret of Suzanne’ by 
Wolf-Ferrari, under the direction of 
Emanuel Balaban, in Kilbourn Hall. The 
Senior Symphony accompanied the per- 
formances. 

The School Choir, Dr. Herman H. Gen- 
hart, conductor, gave two performances on 
May 27 and 28, of Mozart’s ‘Requiem’, in 
Kilbourn Hall. Soloists were, for the 
Tuesday performance, Kathryn Oakes, so- 
prano; Anna Yurkiw, contralto; Karl Ro- 
dick, tenor, and Mac Morgan, baritone. For 
Wednesday night, the soloists were Rae 
Stubbs, soprano; Martha Worth, con- 
tralto; Robert Speas, tenor, and Robert 
Fountain, baritone. The School Junior 
Symphony accompanied. 

On May 15, a joint recital was given at 
Kilbourn Hall by Mac Morgan, baritone, 
and Roy Houser, bassoon, both candidates 
for the Performer’s Certificate. On Friday 
evening, May 16, at Kilbourn Hall, Lorraine 
Martinear, candidate for the degree Mas- 
ter of Music, gave a violin recital. 

A recital by William Osseck, clarinet, 
and Joyce Haines, contralto, was given in 
Kilbourn Hall on the evening of May 206. 
Others taking part on the program were 
Catherine Crozier, harpsichord; Ruth 
Northup Tibbs, piano; Hariette Slack, or- 
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gan; Gladys Apitszch and Edmund Haines, 


piano; Ferdinand Pranzatelli and Alfio 
Pignotti, violin; Douglas Clark, ’cello, and 
Lawrence Kinney, viola. 

Marguerite Baker, violinist, gave a re 


cital at Kilbourn Halli on the evening of 
May 6. She is a pupil of Gustave Tinlot. 
On the evening of May 12, Virginia 
Peters, violinist, gave a recital at Kilbourn 
Hall. She also is a student of Mr. Tinlot’s, 
and holds a B. M. degree. Ruth Northup 
Tibbs accompanied Miss Baker, and Cath- 
erine Bodler Rader accompanied Miss 
Peters. Mary Ertz WILL 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
ERECTS NEW STRUCTURE 


School of Music Building to Have Many 
Unique Features in Construction 


Austin, Tex., June 10—The University 
of Texas’s music building, now under con- 
struction employs a new principle of acous- 
tics. 

The ideas carried out in the structure 
were devised after intensive nation-wide 
research by Dr. Paul Boner, professor of 
physics and one of the nation’s foremost 
authorities on acoustics, and were worked 
out in collaboration with Dr. E. W. Doty, 
dean of the College of Fine Arts, and 
George Dahl of Dallas, architect in charge 
of the project. K. C. Morrical of Camden, 
N. J., sound expert for RCA, also assisted 
in working out problems in connection with 
the project. 

Completely air-conditioned, the building, 
first unit of a proposed three-structure fine 
arts group, will house fifty soundproof 
practice rooms, adequate class and admin- 
istration facilities, 500 capacity recital hall 
wired for radio broadcasts, and a $35,000 
pipe organ. The exterior will be of shell 
stone and cordova cream blocks with a red 
tile roof, harmonizing with the university’s 
other modern buildings. Only two-and- 
one-half years old, the College of Fine 
Arts, embracing music, art and drama, al- 
ready has an enrollment of almost 300 
students. Two other modern structures, 
chemical and petroleum engineering build- 
ings, are also under construction on the 
campus. 


Guy Fraser Harrison Fulfills Dates as 
Guest-Conductor 


Rocuester, N. Y., June 10.— Guy 
Fraser Harrison has left Rochester on his 
Summer conducting tour. He was guest 
conductor on May 2 of the Youngstown, 
Ohio, School Music Festival, and on May 
16 and 17, he conducted a similar two- 
day festival in Akron. After spending a 
short vacation on the Pacific Coast with 
Mrs. Harrison, he will teach post-graduate 
classes at the University of Idaho for six 
weeks. He will then return to the Na- 
tional Music Camp at Interlochen, Mich., 
as guest conductor of the orchestra, and 
after a short vacation, will then return to 
Rochester for the Fall and Winter season. 

M. E. W. 


Gustave L. Becker Honored 


The Associated Music Teachers League 
held its May meeting in Steinway Hall on 
the morning of May 22. The meeting 
was in the nature of a testimonial to 
Gustave L. Becker, president emeritus, on 
the occasion of his eightieth birthday. 
Mr. Becker gave a talk entitled ‘Rambling 
Reminiscences’ and played a group of his 
own compositions. With Mrs. Becker he 
was guest of honor at a luncheon. Dur- 
ing the meeting the proposed tax on 
musical instruments was discussed. 





McArthur and Weigert to Teach at 
Deertrees 


Edwin McArthur and Herman Weigert, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
be the conductors at the Deertrees Thea- 
ter at Harrison, Me., this Summer. The 
1941 season begins on July 1 and con- 
tinues to Sept. 1. In connection with the 
theatre, there will be preparatory courses 
in opera, stage craft, mis-en-scéne, dancing 
and a special course for young con- 
ductors. 


VICTOR LABUNSKI NAMED 
HEAD OF CONSERVATORY 





Composer, Pianist and Pedagogue Ap- 
pointed Director of Kansas City 
Institution 


Kansas City, Mo., June 10.—Victor 
Labunski, composer, pianist and pedagogue 
and for the past five years head of the 
Conservatory of 
Kansas City piano 
department, has been 
appointed director of 
the Conservatory. 

Dr. Labunski, born 
of Polish parents, 
received his training 
at the St. Peters- 
burg Imperial Con- 
servatory, studying 
with Blumenfeld, 
Safonoff and d’Al- 
bert in piano; Glazu- 
noff in composition 
and with the late 
Emil Mlynarski in the art of conduct- 
ing. Dr. Labunski has composed for piano 
and orchestra and has added transcriptions 
to musical literature. He has also toured 
as pianist in Poland, France, England, 
Scotland, Austria, Rumania, Russia and 
later in the United States. He was the 
first conductor of the Warsaw Symphony 
and the Warsaw Philharmonic. His best 
known works are his Symphony in G 
Minor and his Concerto for Piano in C, 
the latter having had its premiere in 1939 
with the Kansas City Philharmonic under 
the baton of Karl Krueger. Dr. Labunski, 
who replaces the late Harold Van Duzee 
as director, will continue as head of the 
piano department of the institute. 

More than the usual number of recitals 
have been held at the Conservatory and 
Atkins Auditorium, the past month, pre- 
ceding the annual June commencement 
exercises. At the vocal studios of Dr. 
Frank Laird Waller there have been five 
graduation programs. Elaine Reid, Marie 
Adele Foster, Evans Thomas, Maxine 
Martin received their Bachelor of Music 
degrees and Margaret Mealer and Earl 





Victor Labunski 
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Reddings, master’s degrees. With the opera 
laboratory, Dr. Waller presented two pro- 
grams in costume at Atkins Auditorium. 
Stanley Deacon of the Conservatory 
voice department directed 100 voice stu- 
dents in a performance of Mendelssohn’s 
oratorio, ‘Elijah’. Soloists were Eleanor 
Shokey, Margaret Mealer and Master 
Larry Perry, sopranos; Maxine Martin, 
contralto; Norval Campbell, tenor and 
Edgar Kerr, bass. B.L 


SAN FRANCISCO ACADEMY 
TO TRAIN OPERA SINGERS 
New Non-Profit “School Organized by 
Armando Agnini to Give Four 
Works a Year 





SAN FRANCIsco, June 10.—Attracting 
interest in recent weeks was the estab- 
lishment of the Opera Academy of San 
Francisco, Incorporated, by Armando 
Agnini. The school is to operate as a 
non-profit organization with the aim of 
training talented American singers in 
the operatic art and presenting them 
in performances. 

Membership dues of two dollars per 
month are charged to all participants, 
and sustaining, contributing and donor 
memberships are being solicited at six, 
thirty, and fifty dollars respectively. 
Such memberships entitle the holder to 
attend four performances a year (for 
six dollars), the performances plus the 
dress rehearsals, for the larger amounts. 

The formal opening, on May 1, was 
in the form of an invitational perform- 
ance of the Antonia scene from “The 
Tales of Hoffman’ in English; and 
scenes from ‘Faust’, in French. 


x Oe.3. 


Rothier to Teach at Juilliard Summer 
School 
Leon Rothier, bass of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, was recently appointed 
to the faculty of the Juilliard Summer 
School of Music. 
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Batons in the Making 


(Continued from page 18) 
ing. Today the Carys sell their batons 
in all the states of the Union and sold 
before the war in many foreign coun- 
tries. 

When orders began to pile up the 
flabbergasted woodworker sought ways 
and means to speed up production with- 
out sacrificing his art outright to the 
machine. 

He found that a small hand plane 
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could do the work of a whittling knife 
and file in tapering off the shaft to the 
tip. He saved more time by installing 
a motor to turn each stick while he 
sandpapered it smooth and round. 

But the handle, the distinguishing 
feature of the baton, would brook no 
short cuts. Here’s where the science 
came in. To Cary the handle bears a 
mathematical relation to the shaft and 
one has to keep an eye on the laws of 
physics as well as on aesthetic principles 
in shaping the stick. 

Cary shaves his sticks until he simu- 
lates what he calls the catenary curve, 
the same curve that guides engineers in 
the building of suspension bridges. In 
the case of the baton, it is an ever-so- 
slight curve in the shaft which mini- 
mizes the vibration when the stick is 
vigorously spanked. A straight taper on 
a light baton, Cary contends, gives it 
too much of a “whip” on the downbeat. 
Hence, the imperceptible curve. When 
he finishes a baton he bends and re- 
bends it and then whips it sharply with 
all the strength of his wiry right arm. 
If it stands up under the bend-and- 
vibration test it is honored with a trade- 
mark. 

This is something of the science behind 
the making of the baton. And yet, Cary 
gloomily observes, when a new stick is 
delivered to a conductor, the first thing 
he looks for is his name, which the maker 
_ in over the paint just above the han- 

e. 

It is a good thing for conductors to 
break a stick now and then, in the opinion 
of the man who makes them. It’s sort of 
an outlet for an artist’s emotions, not count- 
ing the extra business it brings in. 

But a conductor would have to be pretty 
sore to crack a Cary baton. His sticks are 
made of silver birch. He has tried timber 
from all over the world, but none measures 
up to the wood he gets from the Maine 
mountains. It is light, yet strong and flex- 
ible, and comes to his shop in long, round 
sticks tied in bundles. 

It takes about twenty-four hours to turn 
out a Cary baton. Here is how the master 
goes about it, as I saw him do it in his 
quaint shop. 


The Process 


The stick is first measured off to the re- 
quired length, scored around with a small 
knife, and the surplus snapped off. A half 
dozen quick strokes of the hand plane 
taper the shaft, but crudely, of course. 
The stick now goes into a machine which 
clamps it where the handle is to be and 
spins it around at great speed. Sand- 
paper is held tightly around the whirring 
stick until it is polished smooth and 
straight. While it is still warm from the 
friction, the stick is bent this way and that 
until the maker is satisfied it is crack-proof. 
So much for the shaft. 

The cork handles, which give batons 
their individuality, are made of ordinary 
cork stoppers with holes bored through 
their middle. One, two or three stoppers, 
depending on the size of the handle, are in- 
serted on the unfinished end of the stick 
and telescoped one on top of the other. 
They are then whittled by hand to shape. 
An emery wheel magically blends the cork 
strata into a homogeneous unit which is 
glued to the stick. 

Attention shifts again to the shaft, which 
gets two coats of white enamel (expensive 
at $1.50 per quart). After a wait of 
twenty-four hours to allow the paint to dry, 
the conductor’s name is inscribed in ink on 
the shaft just above the handle. 

That’s all there is to it. That so much 
romance should attach to an object so sim- 
ply made seems a profound and spiritual 
mystery to the man who makes one of the 
finest sticks in America. 

Cary’s “simple stick and a couple of 
cork stoppers” is the product of a colorful 
and little known evolution. Jean Baptiste 
Lully, court conductor to Louis XIV of 
France, back in the late 1600’s directed his 
orchestra by pounding his heavy cane on 





the floor. Gasparo Spontini, an Italian 
composer of the Napoleonic period, handled 
his big stick in the manner of a drum 
major. In Germany and Italy, conductors 
directed from the piano or with a violin 
bow. Carl Maria von Weber used a roll of 
paper probably a sheet of music, to direct. 
Louis Spohr says in his autobiography that 
he “astounded and thrilled’ an audience in 
London when he stepped from the piano to 
lead the orchestra with a baton. That was 
in 1820. By 1841 the baton was still 
something of a curiosity. In that year 
Mendelssohn, who was one of the first to 
use the “time-stick” consistently, met Ber- 
lioz in Leipzig, and they exchanged batons. 
Berlioz said, “We promised to exchange 
our tomahawks ; here is mine. It is clumsy, 
yours is light.” 

It was the lighter stick that prevailed 
from then on. Arthur Nikisch made the 
stick seem part of himself, as if it grew out 
of his thumb. In his hand “the baton 
stirred languidly as the stem of a wind- 


swept lily.” The baton no longer could be 
considered clumsy, much less a “toma- 
hawk.” 


As nearly as old man Cary can figure it 
out, the baton is a symbol. With it, a con- 
ductor expresses his soul. It is a tangible 
that expresses the intangible. His highest 
hope is that the baton will be honestly used. 
Some conductors, he fears, use it for ex- 
hibitionistic reasons and not for the artistic 
purpose it is intended. He would remind 
such men of the words of a great conduc- 
tor, Hans Richter, who said, “The baton 
is the most difficult instrument in the or- 
chestra.” 

“A leader given the proper baton should 
be unaware of the fact he is using it,” says 
Cary. “I Have known of many cases where 
the conductor has been so ‘baton-conscious’ 
as to be incapable of doing his best work.” 

Cary has noticed another curious thing. 
Violinists turned conductors are far more 
sensitive to a baton’s weight and balance 
than players of any other instrument, he 
says. Pianists invariably require a heavier 
baton. 

It would be nice, says Cary, looking 
wistfully into the future, if the baton could 
be made more popular with children. Used 
in the home to radio music, the baton 
would make a youngster more conscious of 
music and help develop in him a sense of 
rhythm and coordination. It’s one instru- 
ment, moreover, that no neighbor will 
squawk about. And who can tell, the old 
man says, but what this may be a means of 
discovering future Toscaninis. 





Westminster Festival 
(Continued from page 24) 


nal manuscripts of all the works per- 
formed were on display, as well as sev- 
eral others. The concert was preceded 
by an interesting lecture by Dr. Paul 
Nett! about the graphological aspects of 
the manuscripts and the methods of the 
composers. 

The first part of the program was 
made up of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
in B Minor for organ, played by John 
Burke; a vocal group including an ‘Ave 
Maria’ by Nicola Porpora, Schubert’s 
‘Das Abendroth’, ‘O Mensch, gieb’ 
Acht’ from Mahler’s Third Symphony 
and Brahm’s ‘Von Ewiger Liebe’, sung 
by Grace Lamar accompanied by Nor- 
man Voelcker; and Mozart’s Fugue in 
C Minor for two pianos, played by Mr. 
Switten and Gertrud Nettl. The second 
half of the program was devoted to the 
first performance of Mrs. Selden Goth’s 
Cantata for chorus and orchestra based 
on the text of Jesus Schurach in an 
English adaptation by Frank Leigh. 
The Westminster Orchestra and Choir 
were heard under Mr. Salgo’s baton. 
Mrs. Selden Goth studied with Busoni 
and her cantata is written with full cog- 
nizance of modern idioms of expression. 
The harshness and dissonance of the 
music suited the mood of the text ad- 
mirably and the choir sang with spirit. 
The work was built to an exciting cli- 
max in its outcry against the shadow 





of death. Both the performers and the 
composer, who was present, were cor- 
dially applauded by the audience. 

On Sunday, May 25, the Westminster 
Choir gave a musical vesper service in 
the Princeton University Chapel and 
in the evening at the Westminster 
Chapel the Westminster String Quartet, 
which is composed of Sandor Salgo, 
first violin; Jeno Antal, second violin; 
Nicholas Harsanyi, viola, and Janos 
Scholz, ’cello, played quartets by Mo- 
zart, Schubert and Dvorak. 

The Westminster Choirs gave a 
home-coming concert in the McCarter 
Theater on May 28, honoring the late 
Mrs. H. E. Talbott, sponsor. Dr. Wil- 
liamson conducted the singers in a pro- 
gram of compositions and arrangements 
by Bach, Liszt, Brahms, Willoughby, 
Wilhousky, Borchers, Earl Robinson, 
Stokowski, Avery Robinson, Arthur 
Farwell, F. Melius Christiansen and 
Peter Lutkin. The Westminster Drama 
Department presented a play in the Mc- 
Carter Theater on May 26. The final 
event of the festival week was the 
twelfth annual commencement of West- 
minster Choir College held on May 29 
in the McCarter Theater with Dr. Wil- 
liamson presiding and Rev. Ralph W. 
Sockman as speaker. 





Robeson to Appear in Outdoor Events 

Paul Robeson will divide the Summer 
season between solo appearances with 
symphony orchestras in outdoor con- 
certs and theatrical engagements. His 
first open-air date was with the Essex 
County Symphony at Newark, N. J., on 
June 3. He sings at the Lewisohn 
Stadium in New York on June 23. Mr. 
Robeson’s theatrical tour will be in the 
leading role of Eugene O’Neill’s ‘Em- 
peror Jones’. 





Moore to Sing Manon in Cincinnati 

CINCINNATI, O., June 10.— Grace 
Moore, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, will sing ‘Manon’ 
with the Cincinnati Summer Opera, on 
July 29 and Aug. 1. Miss Moore was 
the first American to sing ‘Manon’ in 
Paris after Mary Garden, with whom 
she studied the part. She was awarded 
a gold plaque, as a result of her success. 
She is the only Amrican to have re- 
ceived this honor. 





Szigeti to Play with Orchestras 

Joseph Szigeti’s orchestral engage- 
ments for next season include the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, Minne- 
apolis Symphony, St. Louis Symphony, 
Cincinnati Symphony, National Sym- 
phony and New Haven Orchestra. On 
Aug. 29 and 31 Mr. Szigeti will be 
guest soloist with the Symphony 
Orchestra of Mexico at the Palace of 
Fine Arts in Mexico City. 
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SIXTH FESTIVAL HELD 
IN DAUPHIN COUNTY 


Folk Council Presents ‘Ameri- 
cans All’ — Honor Paid to 
Twenty-One Republics 


HARRISBURG, Pa., June 10. — The 
Dauphin County Folk Council presented 
its sixth annual Folk Festival, ‘Ameri- 
cans All’, on the evenings of May 20 
and 21 in the Forum of the State Edu- 
cation Building. 

On the evenings of the performances 
the Town Crier proclaimed on the 
streets of Harrisburg an invitation to 
the citizenry to come to the “Big Town 
Meeting”. Mayor Howard E. Millikin 
enacted his duties of a colonial Burgo- 
master when he opened the Festival. 
I. D. App, chairman of the Dauphin 
County Folk Council, presented Dr. 
Francis B. Haas, superintendent of the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Colorful costumes, picturesque set- 
tings, traditional songs, dances, the 
playing of ancient instruments, and the 
“The March of Freedom” paid honor 
and respect to the unity of the twenty- 
one republics of the western hemisphere. 
Twenty-one flags of the Americas were 
arrayed on the stage, loaned through the 
courtesy of the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 

1,500 participants were included in 
the eighteen nationalities and racial 
groups. The Federal agencies which 
cooperated with the Dauphin County 
Folk Council to produce this Festival 
were: Education and Recreation Divi- 
sion, Work Projects Administration, 

Joseph Settino, County Supervisor, 
and the National Youth Administra- 
tion, Donald Ernest, County Supervisor. 
Mary Barnum Bush Hauck, State 
Music Supervisor, Education and Re- 
creation Program, Work Projects Ad- 
ministration and secretary of the local 
Council, directed the Festival. Milton 
McK. Baker, WPA orchestra conduc- 
tor, arranged all the non-copyrighted 
folk tunes which accompanied the epi- 
sodes. Dr. Philip David Bookstaber 
was narrator. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Philip Mathews, State Administrator of 
the Work Projects Administration, and 
Isaac Sutton, State Administrator of 
the National Youth Administration, ad- 
dressed the audience the second evening. 


National Groups Take Part 


The dramatic episodes of the Festi- 
val were as follows: ‘Ceremonies for 
Defense and Peace,’ American Indian; 
‘Landing of Columbus’ and ‘Carnival 
D’Italia’, Italian; ‘Scenes from Hom- 
er’s Odyssey’, Greek; ‘English Infare’, 
British; ‘Army Life—1941’, 103rd 
Quartermaster Regiment, Indiantown 
Gap Military Reservation; ‘Pan Amer- 
ican Tunes’, Harrisburg Moose String 
Orchestra; ‘A Carousal’, Hungarian; 
‘Spiritual and Jubilee Scenes’, Negro; 
‘Day at the Serbian Market’, Serbian; 
‘Judas Maccabeus’, Hebrew; ‘Beseda’, 





Slovak; ‘Willow Day’, Macedonians; 
‘Summer Party’, German; ‘Harvest 
Celebration’, Croatian; and ‘Early 


American Figure Dancers’, guests from 
Snyder and Union counties. 

Joseph Leo, Jr., state and national 
scholastic clarinet champion, 1939-40- 


41, was presented by Dr. M. Claude 
Rosenberry, Chief, Music Education, 
Department of Public Instruction, as 
Dauphin county’s young guest artist. 
At the piano was Thelma Harper, 
national scholastic champion in piano, 
1940. 

Two students from Columbia, South 
America, two from Poland and two 
from Yugoslavia, who are attending 
the Harrisburg Academy, were guests 
of honor at the Festival. 

Plans gare now being made _ for 
Dauphin county’s seventh annua: Folk 
Festival, which will take place May 19 
and 20, 1942. 

M. B. B. H. 


APOLLO CLUB GIVES 
BROOKLYN PROGRAM 


Corigliano and Watson Appear 
At Private Concert—Visit- 
ing Recitalists Heard 


BrRooKLyn, June 10.—John Corigliano, 
violinist, and Jean Watson, contralto. 
were guest artists at the Apollo Club’s 
private concert on April 29, both being 
heard in solo offerings and in collabora- 
tion with the chorus. Alfred Boyce 
conducted his singers with requisite ef- 
fect in selections representative of past 
and contemporary schools. 

The Institute’s 1940-41 calendar 
terminated with Jesus Maria Sanroma’s 
recital on April 22, at which the brilliant 
Boston pianist was resplendent in 
Chopin’s B Minor Sonata, Bach’s B 
flat partita, and works by Debussy and 
Albeniz. Dorothy Maynor’s recital on 
April 15 brought forward this sensa- 
tional soprano to fine advantage in a 
suitably chosen program. Her accom- 
panist was Arpad Sandor. 

The Boston Symphony’s final con- 
cert, on April 4, brought Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky and orchestra in Schubert’s ‘Un- 
finished’ and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth sym- 
phonies, separated by Prokofieff’s ‘Lieu- 
tenant Kije’ suite. Josef Hofmann’s 
piano recital on April 1 ran the gamut 
from Bach and Beethoven to Scriabin 
and Rudolph Ganz. His playmg was 
superlative. 

The Monte Carlo Ballet Russe ap- 
peared before a capacity audience in 
March in a program including ‘Capric- 
cio Espagnol’, ‘Serenade’, and ‘Nut- 
cracker’. Bright and particular artists 
were Alicia Markova and Leonide Mas- 
sine. 

Percy Grainger was guest artist and 
pianist at the Brooklyn Chamber Music 
Society’s concert on April 16. 

Fe_1x Deyo 











Duncan Conducts Spring Concerts in 
Brooklyn 

Brooktyn, N. Y., June 1.—Carlyle 
Duncan conducted the Spring concert 
of the Schubert Male Singers in the 
Lutheran Church of the Redeemer on 
May 21. Assisting on the program were 
Clarabel Banta MacCluney, reader, 
and Frances Benner, soprano. On May 
13 Mr. Duncan directed the Spring 
concert of the Packer Choral in the 
Packer Collegiate Institute. John L. 
Williams, boy soprano, and Miss Mac- 
Cluney were the assisting artists. 
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Legislation for 


(Continued from page 6) 
tribution to one of the greatest of the 
creative arts. 

So much for the general legislative 
problems that faces the Federation. 
There are two avenues, I believe, 
through which such cooperation as I 
have indicated can be achieved. One is 
by following a pattern that has been 
successfully developed in Wisconsin 
through a period of several years; 
namely, to form a State Legislative 
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the Federation 


Council composed of representatives of 
various organizations which have legis- 
lative interests, and then to pool the 
support of these groups for any legisla- 
tive project which is temporarily the 
principal concern of a member organiz- 
ation. The Council in Wisconsin is 
made up of representatives of fifteen 
statewide and thirty-three county and 
city organizations and is the most effec- 
tive group of which I know. It is, how- 
ever, confined to women’s organizations, 
and I can see no definite advantage in 
limiting the membership in this way. I 
would, therefore, strongly recommend 
that when similar councils are formed 
in other states—and I hope State Feder- 
ations of Music Clubs will take the in- 
itiative in forming them—they be made 
up of organizations having both men 
and women in their membership. 


The past Winter has offered an illus- 
tration of how admirably the Wisconsin 
Council functions, and how advantage- 
ous membership in such a group can 
prove to a musical organization. The 
Wisconsin Federation of Music Clubs, 
following the National legislative pol- 
icy, has concentrated its major effort 
upon securing the passage of a bill cre- 
ating the office of State Supervisor of 
Music, and appropriating funds for the 
functioning of this department. In the 
project it has had the active support of 
fourteen organizations, many of them 
only indirectly concerned with the 
spread of musical culture; some of them, 
to outward appearance, having no ap- 
preciable interest in it. Such organiza- 
tions, for example, are the Wisconsin 
State Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, the Home 
Economics Association and the Wis- 
consin Council of Agriculture, which 
although they may be interested in 
music certainly do not make it a major 
phase of their program. Yet all these 
groups have rallied strongly to the sup- 
port of the Wisconsin Federation of 
Music Clubs. As this is written the bill 
to establish the office of State Super- 
visor of Music has passed the House, 
and a final hearing in the Senate is due, 
so that results are not certain. How- 
ever, the proposal has been given enor- 
mous publicity and a happy outcome is 
strongly within range of probabilities. 


Endeavors of the States 


While I am referring to the Wisconsin 
Bill it might be of interest to add that 
several states have focused their legislative 
program upon the effort to secure the pas- 
sage of similar bills. Alabama is the only 
one that has reached its goal up to this 
moment, but prospects are reasonably 
bright in Maine, South Carolina and Iowa, 
and also in Oklahoma. In the state last 
named, preliminary ground had to be 
ploughed, and this took the form of a bill 
for the creation of a Division of Music 
Education under the general supervision 
of the Oklahoma State Department of 
Education. Of this Division, if and when 
created, the State Supervisor of Music 
Education would be one official. The re- 
maining personnel would include the State 
Superintendent of Schools, the County 
Superintendent of Schools, the Supervisors 
of Rural School Music and teachers in the 
rural schools. The Division would func- 
tion in cooperation with an advisory com- 
mittee composed of the president of the 
State Federation of Music Clubs, the presi- 
dent of the State Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, the chairman of Instrumental and 
Vocal Departments of the Oklahoma Edu- 
cation Association and the president of the 
State Parent-Teachers Association. 

In many states where it is felt that the 
time is not ripe for the appointment of a 
State Supervisor of Music active work has 
been done in exploring the field, notably in 
California, Florida, New Jersey, Michigan 








and Wyoming and other states that have 
been legislatively active. 

I have said earlier in this article that 
there are two specific avenues through 
which valuable cooperation in the further- 
ance of legislative projects can be brought 
about. The first I have outlined. The 
Arkansas Federation has this Winter been 
developing what I believe to be our second 
line of defense. 

Its major project has been the formation 
of a State Music Council, similar in char- 
acter to the National Music Council or- 
ganized within the past two years with 
the National Federation of Music Clubs in 
the vanguard of sponsoring organization 
groups. All representative music groups, 
amateur, prufessional and commercial in 
the State of Arkansas have been acquainted 
with the project, the general reaction has 
been favorable and Council will be formed 
in November when the State Education 
Association meets. 


Music Councils Can Assist 


Organization of such State Music Coun- 
cils is directly in line with the type of 
cooperative legislative program I have so 
strongly advocated. It will bring all the 
musical interests of the state into coor- 
dinated activity, and whenever and where- 
ever formed should constitute a stimulus 
towards musical development as well as an 
effective medium for the promotion of 
beneficial musical legislation. 

The Councils will function, in the indi- 
vidual states, in the same helpful way in 
which the National Music Council has 
functioned during the past year on a 
nationwide scale, not only by advancing 
the interests of American music generally, 
but also by keeping member groups con- 
tinuously advised as to musical legislation. 
To the National Music Council the Feder- 
ation owes the fact that it has been kept 
up to date on the status of the McGranery 
and Pepper bills, the one designed to es- 
tablish a Division of Fine Arts in the 
Office of Education, Department of the 
Interior and the other a Bureau of Fine 
Arts in the Federal Security Agency; on 
the proposed revisions of the Copyright 
Act to extend the present copyright term 
and to bring copyright legislation into 
accord with international regulations, 
thereby better protecting American authors 
and composers; and upon legislation seek- 
ing to end the differences between the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters and the 
American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers. Through this same source 
it was immediately advised of the introduc- 
tion in the Senate of the Wagner Bill 
which seeks to establish the month of Feb- 
ruary in each year, through National Presi- 
dential proclamation, as National Music 
Month, dedicating it to the performance 
and promotion of American music. 

More recently the National Music Coun- 
cil has applied to member groups to pro- 
test the enactment of legislation recom- 
mended by the U. S. Treasury Department 
which would include a ten per cent tax on 
musical instruments in proposed new tax 
laws, pointing out not only that musical in- 
struments are today an important tool of 
education and that it is as inconsistent to 
tax them as to tax text books, charts, maps 
and laboratory equipment in the schools, 
but also that the performance and hearing 
of music is an important factor in the 
preservation of morale in national defense, 


, both among the military forces and the 


civilian population. Five state federations 
of music clubs have already joined this 
protest and a letter has been sent to the 
remaining legislative chairman asking that 
their federations take similar action. 

Even on the basis of so brief a descrip- 
tion of the composition and program of 
National and State Music Councils the 
value of these organizations is, I believe, 
self-evident. 

But they still do not meet, in entirety, 
the legislative needs of the moment. We 
would be untrue, as a National Federation 
of Music Clubs, to the purposes for which 
we were primarily organized if we did not 
continue to support the American com- 
poser ; to further the interests of the young 
American artist ; to extend opportunities for 
musical education; to encourage increas- 
ingly high standards of musical perform- 








ance in communities small and large, 
throughout the United States. But our 
obligation does not stop there. We are first 
of all Americans. We are only secondarily 
musicians or patrons of music. 

And to all Americans there sounds one 
clear challenge today. The institutions 
which our forefathers crossed the stormy 
seas to establish on this continent are 
threatened. One by one, in the hemisphere 
to the east of us, the banners of freedom 
have been lowered and the flag of tyranny 
raised in their place, until America re- 
mains the only bulwark of liberty in a tot- 
tering world. We must keep America safe, 
not only for Americans, but for those free 
souls, exponents of democracy in their 
lands, who have come here to recapture 


the freedom wrested from them at the 
p-ice of military collapse. 
Eternal vigilance must be our watch- 


word from this moment on. 

We must be informed on all the issues of 
the day. We must be alert to any subver- 
sive undertone in legislation advocated or 
actually proposed. We must record our 
views not only through the channels of our 
own organization in resolutions passed at 
national meetings, but individually in our 
own communities, and collectively in state 
and nation, through the ballot box and 
through active representation in Congres- 
sional and Senate hearings. Our National 
President and National Chairman of Music 
in International Relations have sounded the 
slogan “Loyalty through Music”. Let us 
amplify that slogan—let us extend it to 
read “Loyalty through legislation, loyalty 
through citizenship, loyalty through liy- 
ing’—as all true Americans ought to 
live—“in the spirit and in the tradition of 
democracy.” 
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Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 50) 
William A. Boyd, for the chorus, and 
Vito LaMonaca, for Mr. Costanzo. 

A program at the Wanamaker Store 
on May 28, with Henri Elkan conduct- 
ing, presented ‘Ballad for Americans’ 
with Edward Roecker, baritone, as solo- 
ist. Also taking part was Hallie Now- 
land, soprano of the Philadelphia Opera 
Company. 

On May 14 Sigurd Rascher, saxo- 
phonist, and Barbara Thorne, soprano, 
were participating artists at a recital for 
the benefit of the Van Rensselaer Fund 
for students’ tickets for the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. 

At the Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia 
Musical Academy on May 22, Rosemary 
Clark, pianist, offered Beethoven’s so- 
nata in E Flat, Op. 7, among other 
works. Other recitals at the school en- 
gaged Thora Evelyn Kelly and Gilda 
d’Angelo, pianists; Helen House, or- 
ganist, and piano pupils of Joseph Al- 
lard, Helen Hause, and Vadim Hrenoff. 
Recent programs at the Settlement Music 
School presented vocal students of Kate 
Ravoth in an all-Mozart list; piano stu- 
dents of Genia Robinor and Irma Volpe, 
and violin pupils of Emanuel Zetlin. 
Student concerts were also given by the 
Clarke Conservatory of Music, the Orn- 
stein School of Music, the Spruce Street 
Studios, the Granoff Studios, and other 
schools. 

The past weeks also brought recitals 
by Andy Arcari, accordionist; Sylvia 
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SOLOIST IN BOGOTA, 
COLOMBIA, WITH 
ORCHESTRA 


Claudio Arrau, Chilean 
Pianist, Is Seen with 
Guillermo Espinosa, Con- 
ductor of the National 
Symphony at Bogota, 
Where Mr. Arrau Ap- 
peared at Three Con- 
certs, Playing Nine Con- 
certos by Beethoven, 
Chopin, Schumann and 
Weber 


Macdonald Merrill, soprano, and Eliza- 
beth Bentley Beatty, pianist; Elsa 
Raspa, soprano, assisted by Stuart Ross, 
pianist, and Frank Costanzo, violinist; 
Reynold Massey, bass, and Blodwyn 
Wipplinger, pianist; Albert Conkey, 
pianist; William Sena and his Dancers. 


RECITALS ENLIVEN 
SEASON IN TORONTO 


The Hart House String Quartet 
Gives Second Annual 
Beethoven Series 


Toronto, June 10.—The second an- 
nual Beethoven Festival by the Hart 
House String Quartet was held in the 
Great Hall of Hart House, University of 
Torontc, on May 10, 13, 17 and 20. 
Large audiences attended each concert 
and the yearly festival promises to be 
one of the major musical events of 
Toronto. The programs included the 
Quartet in F, Op. 59; E Minor, Op. 59; 
in C, Gp. 59; E Flat, Op. 74; in F 
Minor, Op. 95; in E Flat, Op. 127; in 
B Flat, Op. 130; in C Sharp Minor, Op. 
131; in A Minor, Op. 132; the Grand 
Fugue, Op. 133; and the Quartet in F, 
Op. 135. 

The Southernaires, a Negro quartet, 
gave a concert in Massey Hall on April 
16. The large audience gave generous 
evidence of its appreciation of their 
singing. 

Jan Kiepura, tenor, sang in Massey 
Hall on April 23, to an audience that 
filled the hall. His Polish compatriots 
were present in large numbers. 

Rudolf Serkin, pianist, closed the con- 
cert season of Eaton Auditorium with 
concerts on April 17 and 19, the final 
events of the Artists’ Series. The pro- 
gram included works by Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms and Schubert, and also 
a Chopin ‘Polonaise’ and Two Czech 
Dances by Smetana. Mr. Serkin was 
most cordially received and responded 
generously with encores. 

Rosert H. Roserts 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
HOLDS ANNUAL FESTIVAL 














Tibbett Heard in Recital—Downes Gives 
Lecture and Radio Speech and 
Young Artists Appear 

LAWRENCE, KAN., June 10.—The an- 
nual Music Week Festival was held 
from May 11 to 17 at the University of 
Kansas and was most successful. 

One slight drawback in the week was 
that Lawrence Tibbett, one hour before 
the concert, telephoned from Kansas 
City that he was unable to appear, and 
about 4,000 people were disappointed. 
However, most of them came back the 
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next week, and Mr. Tibbett made good. 
Olin Downes, music critic of the New 
York Times, gave a talk on “Be Your 
Own Music Critic” at the All-Univer- 
sity Convocation on May 13 and spoke 
over the radio on the “Musical Refugee 
Problem” on station KFKU, with di- 
rector Earl E. Harper, head of the 
School of Fine Arts at the University 
of Iowa, who was the main speaker at 
the Annual School of Fine Arts Ban- 
quet, attended by 250 people. 

The Young American Artist’s Pro- 
gram, which is an annual event, pre- 
sented Virginia Haskins of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, coloratura so- 
prano, and Thaddeus Kozuch, pianist. 

On May 14 the University Symphony 
gave a performance of the Brahms ‘Re- 
quiem’ with the University a Cappella 
Choir of eighty voices. Soloists were 
Meribah Moore, soprano, in the School 
of Fine Arts voice faculty, and John 
MacDonald of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, bass-baritone. 

Gwladis Luloff, harpsichordist of 
Detroit, gave a recital in costume on 
ancient instruments, using the harpsi- 
chord and virginal, on May 15. 


ST. LOUIS BACH CHOIR 
GIVES B MINOR MASS 


William Heyne Leads New Group 
Assisted by Local Soloists— 
Civic Orchestra Heard 


St. Louis, Mo., June 10.— Bach’s 
B Minor Mass was heard in its entirety 
for the first time in years, when the 
newly organized St. Louis Bach Choir 
presented it at the Municipal Opera 
House on May 10. Numbering 100 
voices, the choir was built upon the A 
Cappella Choir, organized and directed 
by William B. Heyne. It was an ad- 
mirable beginning and the mighty music 
of the mass was extremely well pre- 
sented under Mr. Heyne’s baton. The 
soloists were: Mary Marting, soprano; 








.Viola Silva, contralto; Eugene Dresser, 


tenor, and Raymond Koch, basso. The 
accompaniment was provided by an or- 
chestra recruited from the Symphony, 
assisted by Edith Gordon at the piano 
and Martin H. Stellhorn at the organ. 
Scipione Guidi was concert-master. 

The St. Louis Civic Concert Orches- 
tra, which is under the sponsorship and 
guidance of Dr. Otto Bachman, pre- 
sented its final concert of the season at 
the Elk’s Club Auditorium on May 12, 
under the auspices of the St. Louis 
Lodge, No. 9. Elmer Kuettner directed 
his band of amateurs in a program. of 
considerable variety, on which Beet- 
hoven’s Symphony No. 1 in C was the 
principal work. 

Herbert Van den Burg, first ’cellist 
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of the Symphony recently made his. 
debut as a conductor, directing the 
NYA Symphony in a concert at the 
Soldan High School Auditorium. He 
made an excellent impression, as did 
the orchestra. A _ well balanced pro- 
gram of orchestral favorites was played. 
Herpert W. Cost 





Alfred Boyce Conducts Spring Concerts 

The Associated Glee Clubs of Great- 
er New York, Inc., conducted by Alfred 
Boyce and C. E. Dinsmore, presented 
a benefit concert for the Boys Club of 
New York in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of May 21. Anna Kaskas, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, assisted and Stuart Ross 
was at the piano, Harold Friedell, at 
the organ. On May 16 Mr. Boyce 
conducted the first concert of the Sperry 
Choral Society in the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn. Lewis W. Lubenow 
and Eugenie Limberg were the solo- 
ists. 
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Delia Tully 


Delia Tully, for many years a member 
of the staff of Haensel and Jones, division 
of Columbia Concerts Corporation, died on 
May 13, at her home. 
Long a familiar 
figure to artists and 
managers, Miss 
Tully had been as- 
sociated with the 
music business since 
her girlhood. Artists 
with whose manage- 
ment she had been 
closely connected in- 
clude Melba, Nor- 
dica and the Flon- 
zaley Quartet, and, 
of recent years, 
Richard Crooks, 
Guiomar Novaes, 
Grete Stueckgold, 
Serge Prokofieff, Mischa Elman and many 
others. She was born on May 3, 1872, in 
Ballinasloe, County Galway, Ireland, and 
was educated at the Mercy Convent. An 
uncle brought her to America in May, 
1889. Managerial firms with which she 
had been associated were R. E. Johnston, 
Loudon Charlton, and Haensel and Jones. 





Delia Tully 


— ——_ 


Paul Ambrose ; 


Hamitton, Ont., June 3—Paul Am- 
brose, organist and composer, died here 
suddenly of a heart attack on June 1. He 
was seventy-three years old. Born in 
Hamilton, Oct. 11, 1868, he studied piano 
with his father, and later took counterpoint 
in New York with B. O. Klein and 
orchestration with Dudley Buck, Sr. He 
was organist in various important New 
York churches from 1886 to 1917, and in 
Trenton, N. J., from 1917 to 1933. He 
was also director of music at the State 
Normal School at Trenton for several 
years. Of his many compositions, the set- 
ting of the hymn, ‘One Sweetly Solemn 
Thought’ is the best known. 





Kate Condon 


Cuicaco, May 30.— Kate Condon, a 
well-known contralto in light and grand 
opera during the first two decades of the 
century, died here on May 27, after a long 
illness. She was particularly well known 
in Gilbert and Sullivan roles and had sung 
in the companies of Fritzi Scheff, DeWolf 
Hopper and Jefferson de Angelis. During 
the first World War she headed an enter- 
tainment company with the AEF in 
France. 


——_—_— 


Jean Feder 


Word has been received of the death in 
Bucharest, Romania, on May 27, of Jean 
Feder, head of the music publishing firm 
bearing his name. He was seventy-two 
years old. For ten years previous to the 
first World War, he was manager of the 
Romanian Opera Company and from 1903 
to 1935 of the Bucharest Philharmonic. 
He also managed the leading concert series, 
bringing many important musicians of all 
saticealides to the Romanian capital. He 
is survived-by his wife, a son and a daugh- 
ter. 


Miguel Lerdo Tejada 


Mexico City, May 30.—Miguel Lerdo 
Tejado, conductor of the National Tipica 
Orchestra, died recently following a heart 
attack. He was sixty-six years old. The 
Tipica Orchestra first appeared in the 
United States in 1901, at the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition, and made several tours 
subsequently. Its last tour was in 1936. 





Mrs. Carl J. Vosburgh 


CLEVELAND, June 3.—Lillian H. Vos- 
burgh, wife of Carl J. Vosburgh, manager 
of the Cleveland Orchestra, died on May 
29, after a long illness. She is survived by 
her husband and one daughter. W.H. 


LOS ANGELES HAILS 
MODERN MUSIC FETE 


Jacobs Conducts Two Programs 
in Congregational Church 
—Local Groups Play 


Los ANGELEs, June 10.—A festival 
of modern music in the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Los Angeles attracted 
two large audiences on the afternoon 
and evening of May 24. Arthur Leslie 
Jacobs conducted. Opinions differed 
over the playing of ‘Onward Christian 
Soldiers’ in sweet swing by Claude 
Sweeten and his band from the radio. 
Bible excerpts were read by José Rodri- 
guez, radio commentator, to the effect 
that King David danced before the Lord 
unclothed and analogies were drawn, 
but the audience was not amused. 

The opening ‘Processional’ by the 
young organist, W. Brownell Martin, 
who will spend the next year in the 
army, was in an effective, sardonic hu- 
mor with block-like rhythms, A string 
Quartet, Op. 49, by Shostakovich, was 
played by the Brodetsky Ensemble. Two 
Psalms by Gustave Holst were exam- 
ples of solid, noble writing. Leo Sower- 
by’s Chaconne for tuba and piano 
proved less noteworthy, but the Roy 
Harris Chorale for string sextet was 
well received. 

William Schuman’s Cantata was 
much too long for its content. Béla Bar- 
tok’s Bulgarian dances from ‘Mikrokos- 
mos’ and the Charles Ives ‘Hawthorne’ 
movement from the ‘Concord’ Sonata 
were played with authority by Frances 
Mullen and a group of sacred and secu- 
lar a cappella works, ably sung by the 
Chancel Singers, a small choir under Mr. 
Jacobs, were by Normand Lockwood, 
Healy Willan, Lawrence Morton and 
George A. Lynn. 

Paul Hindemith’s Sonata for trumpet 
and piano was brilliantly played by 
Vladimir Drucker and Theodor Saiden- 
berg and the Poulenc Concerto for or- 
gan, strings and tympani was of par- 
ticular interest because of its youthful 
modernity. It was performed by Mr. 
Martin and thirty players from the 
Peter Meremblum Junior Symphony. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 


AUDITORIUM THEATER 
BUILDING TO BE CLOSED 











Famous Landmark of Opera and Drama 
Is Scheduled for Abandonment 
at End of June 

Cuicaco, June 10.—The Auditorium 
Theater of Chicago, a center of musi- 
cal and dramatic activity for over fifty 
years since its dedication in 1889, will 
be closed on June 30 under present plans. 
The operation of the Auditorium Hotel 
and office building will be abandoned at 
the same time and notice has been 
served to tenants to vacate. John Good- 
ridge, president of the Auditorium 
Building Corporation, said that the step 
had been ordered because of the prop- 
erty’s inability to meet unpaid taxes. 
On June 3 a group of hotel, theater and 
business men, led by William F. Krahl, 
Esperanza Garrigue 

Funeral services were held in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, New York, on the morn- 
ing of May 26, for Esperanza Garrigue 
who died in Fall Fiver, Mass., on May 20. 
Mme. Garrigue had been a_ well-known 
singing teacher in New York for a number 
of years and was formerly the wife of 
Ettore Montecchi of Rome. Her sister, 
Charlotte, was the wife of President Ma- 
saryk of Czecho-Slovakia, who adopted her 
family name as his middle name. 
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president of the Stevens Hotel, met to 
discuss means of saving the historic 
property. 

The Auditorium was dedicated by 
President Benjamin Harrison, and on 
Dec. 10, 1889, the first operatic per- 
formance was given there, the opera 
being Gounod’s ‘Roméo et Juliette’. The 
Chicago Opera was moved to the newly 
built Civic Opera House in 1929. 
Through the years famous actors and 
actresses, political leaders and other 
public figures have appeared in the 
theater. 


TORONTO HEARS 
PHILHARMONIC PLAY 


Stewart Conducts Orchestra at 
University Arena with 
Soloists 


Toronto, June 10.—Large audiences 
are crowding the Arena of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto to hear the concerts of 
the Toronto Philharmonic under Regi- 
nald Stewart, its permanent conductor. 
Percy Grainger was guest soloist with 
the orchestra at its second concert on 
May 8 in the Delius Concerto for piano 
and orchestra. Mr. Grainger, who was a 
personal friend of the composer, 
brought vitality and brilliance to the 
music. 

Mr. Stewart conducted the orchestra 
in a program which included, in addi- 
tion to the concerto, ‘On Hearing the 
First Cuckoo in Spring’ by Delius; the 
overture to ‘Donna Diana’ by Reznicek; 
a ‘Benedictus’ by Sir Alexander Mac- 
Kenzie; the Fugue in E Minor by Men- 
delssohn; ‘Festivals’ and ‘The After- 
noon of a Faun’ by Debussy; and the 
‘Rakoezy March’ by Berlioz. Mr. 
Grainger also played a group of piano 
solos. 

Ruggiero Ricci, violinist, was guest 
soloist with the orchestra on May 15 
in a concerto by Paganini. In addition, 
he played a group of solos. The orches- 
tral program under Mr. Stewart in- 
cluded the Symphony in G Minor by 
Mozart; prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger’ 
by Wagner; ‘Voices of Spring’ by 
Strauss; ‘Féte Dieu’ and ‘Triana’ from 
‘Iberia’ by Albeniz-Arbos ; and the Rou- 
manian Rhapsody No. 1 by Enesco. 

Maria Gambarelli, premiere danseuse 
of the Metropolitan Opera, was soloist 
with the orchestra on May 22. Miss 
Gambarelli was warmly received by a 
large audience. The dancer, who has 
been seen in Toronto several times, de- 
lighted with her grace, technique and 
comedy sense in a varied program of 
classics and modern numbers. Her fresh 
viewpoint was equally as interesting as 
her traditional ballet. Mr. Stewart con- 
ducted the Brahms First Symphony and 
several shorter works. 

Opera Is Given 

On May 29 the program was an inno- 
vation for the regular weekly concerts 
of the Toronto Philharmonic. The To- 
ronto Opera Guild co-operated with the 
orchestra in a presentation, in English, 
of Mascagni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’, 
Prior to the opera Mr. Stewart con- 
ducted Weber’s overture to ‘Oberon’; 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Spanish Caprice’; 
and ‘Wine, Women and Song’ by 
Strauss. The principal roles in the opera 
were sung by Doris Gilmour as San- 
tuzza; Lawrence Power as Turiddu; 
Lloyd Boleyn as Alfio; Freda Fusco as 
Lola; and Evaleen Kilby as Mamma 
Lucia. 

Leopold Stokowski conducted the All- 
American Youth Orchestra in the 
Arena of the University of Toronto on 
May 26. An audience of over 6,000 peo- 














ple paid a warm tribute to the conductor 
and his young musicians. The program 
included the Bach-Stokowski Fugue in 
G Minor; Symphony in C Minor by 
Brahms; ‘Ancient Desert Drone’ by 
Henry Cowell; and the ‘Love Music’ 
from ‘Tristan’ by Wagner. The encores 
included compositions by Bach, Chopin, 
Tchaikovsky, Strauss and Schumann. 
Rogpert H. Roserts 


DALLAS REAPPOINTS 
SINGER CONDUCTOR 


Orchestra Successfully Ends 
Membership Campaign— 
Lists New Plans 


DALLAs, June 10.—The annual mem- 
bership campaign of the Symphony So- 
ciety of Dallas, under whose auspices 
the Dallas Symphony is maintained and 
operated, was a success. The chairman 
of the campaign was Mrs. Maurice Pur- 
nell, and she was ably assisted by a 
large group of workers. 

The new business manager of the 
Dallas Symphony is Charles J. Schmel- 
zer, recently of Kansas City. Officers 
of the Symphony Society of Dallas are 
Henry C. Coke, Jr., president; Mrs. 
Alex Camp, R. L. Thornton, and Ma- 
rion Flagg, vice presidents; Zellner 
Eldridge, secretary, and Don House- 
man, treasurer. A board of directcrs, 
numbering sixty-seven, in addition to 
the officers, also functions. 

Jacques Singer, who has served so 
efficiently as conductor of this out- 
standing orchestra for several seasons, 
has been re-elected. As has been done 
the past two seasons, subscription con- 
certs are to be given in pairs next 
season, on Sunday afternoons and Mon- 
day evenings. Six pairs are listed. To 
be heard with the orchestra three ar- 
tists have up to date been announced: 
Sidney Foster, pianist; Helen Traubel, 
soprano; and Zino Francescatti, violin- 
ist. Auditions will again be conducted 
during the season to pick a winner for 
the G. B. Dealey award, which award 
will include two appearances with the 
Symphony as soloist. Marion Roberts, 
pianist, of Fort Worth was the success- 
ful winner of this coveted prize last 
season. These concerts will again be 
heard at Fair Park Auditorium. 

MABEL CRANFILL 











Edward Collins to Play New Work with 
Chicago Symphony 

Cuicaco, June 10.—Edward Collins, 
pianist and member of the faculty of 
the American Conservatory, is sched- 
uled to play a new composition of his 
own with the Chicago Symphony early 
in the season. Mr. Collins is recuperat- 
ing from a serious illness. He will 
spend the Summer at his country home 
in Fish Creek, Door County, Wis., 
where he plans to put the finishing 
touches on his latest work. M. 





American Ballet Caravan Sails for 
South America 

-The American Ballet Caravan Com- 
pany sailed on the Argentine on June 6 
for a tour of five months, or longer, of 
South America. Emanuel Balaban will 
conduct the ballet performances while 
on tour. 





Dorothy Sandlin Engaged for St. Louis 
Municipal Opera 
Dorothy Sandlin, who recently sang 
in Cincinnati as soloist with the Or- 
pheus Male Chorus, has been engaged 
for three of the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera productions this Summer. 

















(Continued from page 10) 
letin also represents the United States 
through articles on various phases of 
musical events here, written at the in- 
stance of the international committee, 
by well known music writers. 

Meantime, decided impetus to activity 
occurred in October, 1939, when the State 
Department and its Division of Cultural 
Relations, in recognition of the value of the 
cultural approach to international under- 
standing, invited about 200 music leaders 
to Washington, D. C., for a conference on 
“Inter-American Relations in the Field of 
Music,” probably the first time in our his- 
tory that the art of music was officially 
called to the colors. The result in concrete 
plans for exchanges of every type of music 
and of students, artists, professors and ra- 
dio programs, is well known. Of greatest 
import to the music clubs was the fact that 
the Conference led directly to the estab- 
lishment of two very much needed music 
centers for carrying on exchanges, the 
Inter-American Musical Institute, un- 
der Dr. Lange, at Montevideo; and the 
long wished for Music Division at the 
Pan-American Union, headed by Charles 
Seeger, distinguished musicologist. It is 
upon this last named clearing house at 
Washington (just founded) that the Fed- 
eration pins its hope of practical aid in 
securing needed music, publishing more of 
the Latins’ music now in manuscript, pro- 
viding translations for the songs not in 
English, and helping to procure a better 
and more direct radio transmission for 
group to group broadcast programs. 

From the start the enterprise has met 
with encouragement and success handi- 
capped only by an increasing lack of the 
music needed for Spanish American con- 
sumption, and the difficulties of a foreign 
language. But invariably approaches in 
musical exchange have been met with 
eagerness and enthusiasm. Musicians of de- 
cided eminence are showing gratifying will- 
ingness to cooperate and to read and pre- 
sent music by our writers. Among these, to 
mention only a few, we list: André Sas, 
composer, and Dr. Paul Kosok, conductor, 
Peru; Vicente Fittipaldi (Recife Conser- 
vatory), and Anna Mangia, Brazil; En- 
rique Soro, composer, Armand Carvajal 
and Dr. Santa Cruz, conductors, 
Chili; Maria Luisa Escobar, eminent 
scholar, and José Nuceti-Sardi (director, 
Ministry of Culture), Venezuela; Juan 
Carlos Paz and Isabel Aretz-Theile, art- 
ists, Argentina, and Jaquin Salazar, Presi- 
dente Sociedad Sinfonia de Santa Domingo. 

Spanish American musical fare and folk 
airs are also made part of a movement 
initiated by the Association of Music Clubs 
this season and called the “Loyalty 
Through Music Crusade” which highlights 
the general theme for the year, ‘Cultural 
Defense’, chosen by the national president, 
Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober. The project is 
really an international activity on our own 
shores which, launched last Fall when war 
blockaded international intercourse abroad, 
is designed at this critical moment in our 
history to promote national unity by inte- 
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Music to Weld the Americas 


grating the various nationalities in Amer- 
ica through the use of their own beloved 
folk melodies, together with our own na- 
tional airs, in programs which emphasize 
the value of the American way of life and 
seek to erect a nation-wide wall of mental 
defense against subversiveness. The pres- 
ent convention on the Pacific Coast is built 
around the Loyalty idea. Its Céllect, culled 
from utterances by Daniel Webster, has 
been written into an anthem by Harvey 
Gaul, is inscribed to the Federation, and 
is to be sung at one of the sessions. The 
project also helps to preserve the precious 
heritage of folk music of other lands— 
especially those just vanquished—until such 
time as they may again assume the 
guardianship of their own culture. It is do- 
ing its part in preventing discrimination 
against the music of any country whatso- 
ever. Civic and cultural groups and large 
national music societies and sororities have 
taken the enterprise to heart. Its wide ap- 
plication from coast to coast more than 
justifies the effort. 
Stimulating Composition 

Above all, this Crusade is helping inter- 
American relations. It has stimulated club 
performance of countless compositions by 
the other Americas until literally hun- 
dreds of programs of Latin derivations 
were given this past season. It is drawing 
friendly reaction from our southern neigh- 
bors who are interested in what effect this 
kind of group singing of their own and other 
people’s folk music, with its intimate per- 
son-to-person implications, shall have upon 
Spanish Americans now residing up here. 
One correspondent wrote: “It wouldn’t be 
a bad idea to try down here!” Music 
Week, into which the Loyalty plan and 
Inter-American music are interwoven this 
year, offered splendid evidence of the suc- 
cess of this kind of activity in the feeling 
of comradeship and general oneness which 
developed and which extended down below 
the Rio Grande. 

Musical fraternization with countries in 
the Western Hemisphere follows much the 
same pattern as that carried on for many 
years with nations abroad, which activity 
even in the face of actual warfare, per- 
sisted right up to the Fall of 1940, with 
music going over mine infested seas with 
quite surprising safety during that entire 
year. The aim in the twenty-four lands 
overseas was only to introduce good 
American compositions and so to create a 
more equal reciprocity in return for the 
load of foreign music heard here, and in 
this way doing a service to United States 
writers. Cultural as well as musical so- 
cieties, American institutes and broadcast- 
ing companies have helped to make the 
slow but sure progress which has resulted. 
The Federation of Women’s Clubs Over- 
seas even celebrated, at our request and 
with the help of the Commission in Wash- 
ington, the Sesquicentennial of the Consti- 
tution of the United States on foreign soil 
in nine mid-European countries, before in- 
tensely curious, not to say amazed, native 
audiences who, possibly for the first time, 
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learned something of what democracy 
means—a patriotic as well as musical ven- 
ture ! 

Several festivals of our music; the nu- 
cleus of a Lending Library at Glasgow, 
under Dr. W. Gilies Whittaker; housing 
chamber music with the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety in Ireland; contributing articles on 
American music activities to six publica- 
tions in as many nations; listing some of 
the worthwhile works penned here—in 
symphonic, chamber, piano and voice—for 
inquiries across the water; securing simi- 
lar lists from noted musicians in sixteen 
countries for the use of our clubs; and ar- 
ranging with the International Concerts 
Exchange Society overseas to broadcast 
American symphonic works throughout 
Italy and the Balkan States were some of 
the achievements during the years, aside 
from programs featuring American music, 
up until the “blackout”. 

Altogether, the National Federation of 
Music Clubs realizes increasingly that the 
art of music is one of the strongest allies 
in world understanding. And that particu- 
larly with reference to our Southern 
neighbors the right kind of musical pro- 
grams (chosen with care as to appeal in 
the different locations) and given before 
audiences down there and up here, with a 
chance to participate in each other’s art, 
must instill a growing sense of reciprocity 
and unity. It is so direct a course, reaching 
into the hearts and souls of people them- 
selves, that all possible effort should be 
put forth this coming season to engage in 
bona fide “group to group” exchanges. To 
this end musicians in the other Republics 
are being urged to build up more clubs and 
societies of music among the people every- 
where so that there may be a larger field 
of cooperation between us. 


NEWARK STUDENTS HEAR 
THIRD IN GRIFFITH SERIES 








Rudolf Serkin Plays Mendelssohn Con- 
certo Under Baton of Black— 
Latouche Presents Records 

Newark, N. J., June 10.—The Grif- 
fith Music Foundation presented the 
third concert for students on May 7 at 
the Mosque Theater. To accommodate 
the 7,000 youngsters from Newark and 
the surrounding communities it was 
necessary to give two performances. 
Rudolf Serkin, pianist, played the Con- 
certo in G Minor by Mendelssohn, with 
Frank Black conducting. Other num- 
bers included the Overture to ‘The 
Bartered Bride’ by Smetana and the 
finale from Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony. Through the cooperation of the 
Griffith Music Foundation phonograph 
records of these selections had been dis- 
tributed to the schools in advance of 
the program so that every student was 
able to become familiar with the music. 
Mr. Serkin was received with boundless 
enthusiasm and was obliged to add 
several encores, the last of them 
Chopin’s Polonaise in A Flat. 

In the absence of Paul Robeson, John 
Latouche addressed representatives of 
some thirty New Jersey high schools 
at the Griffith Auditorium on May 20 
and presented sets of recordings of the 
‘Ballad for Americans’ made by Mr. 
Robeson. This was to give the schools 
an opportunity to study the ‘Ballad’ in 
preparation for the opening of the Es- 
sex County Symphony Society Summer 
series on June 3 P.G. 





Mildred Dilling Fulfils Active Year 

Mildred Dilling, harpist, is complet- 
ing an active year. She spent last Sum- 
mer in Hollywood, where she made her 
film debut in a picture for Artist Films 
and was soloist on a broadcast hour. 
The past Fall and Winter included ap- 
pearances as soloist with three orches- 
tras: those of Montreal, Indianapolis 
and Sioux City, and a transcontinental 
tour of recitals in North Carolina, New 
York, Massachusetts, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
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Kansas, Colorado, Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, New Mexico, Missouri, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Indiana, 
Iowa, West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
This Summer Miss Dilling will go to 
Hawaii for a series of concerts, return- 
ing to the United States in the Fall. 
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Makes Southern Tour 
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Elwyn Carter, baritone, recently com- 
pleted a tour of the Southern States 
during which he appeared in concert in 
Waynsboro, Va., 
April 28; in ora- 
torio in Columbus, 
Ga., April 30; in 
Dahlonega, Ga., 
May 2; in ‘Lohen- 
grin’ and ‘Martha’ 
during the May 
Festival Week 
(May 4-10) at 
Brenan College, 
Gainsville, Ga.; 
and a concert in 
Atlanta on May 12. 
Other engagements 
have been: as solo- 
ist with the Schenectady Symphony on 
April 18; the opening of the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs Convention in Atlan- 
tic City, on May 23; and in oratorio at 
Holyoke, Mass., on June 2. On June 
29 Mr. Carter will appear in oratorio 
in Detroit and for six weeks in July and 
August he will be heard at the Bay 
View Festival. He will be soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony on July 7. 





Elwyn Carter 





Daughter Born to Mr. and Mrs. Emile 
Baume 
Emile Baume, French pianist, and 
Mrs. Baume, announce the birth of a 
daughter, Graziella May Alice, in 
French Hospital on May 28. 
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Ernst Bacon Directs Perform- 
ances of Gay’s ‘The Beggar’s 
Opera’ and Mozart Requiem— 
Converse College Combines 
Commencement Activities with 
Festivities 

By HELEN KNox SPAIN 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., June 2. 


Tee: third annual three-day cycle 
of the New Spartanburg Music 
Festival, Ernst Bacon, director, 
featuring John Gay’s “The Beggar’s 
Opera’ and Mozart’s ‘Requiem’ was 
held at Converse College Auditorium 
on May 23, 24 and 25. 

Combining the festival with the com- 
mencement exercises of the fifty-first 
session of Converse College, Dr. Ed- 
ward Moseley Gwathmey, president, the 
interest was two-fold, attracting mem- 
bers of the General Alumnae Associa- 
tion of the College and the School of 
Music and other music-lovers from the 
near-by states. 

Among the distinguished guests pres- 
ent were Henry Cowell, pianist-com- 
poser-lecturer, of New York; Mr. and 
Mrs. Crosby Adams, both teachers-lec- 
turers-composers, of Montreat, N. C.; 
Mrs. Robert Carroll, concert pianist, 
of Asheville, N. C.; Madam Peschl, so- 
prano, of the French Colony at Bre- 
vard, N. C.; Mr. and Mrs. Allen Sly 
of William and Mary College, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.; Hans  Schwieger, 
conductor of the Southern Symphony, 
Columbia, S. C.; Werner Lywen, as- 
sistant concertmaster of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Orchestra;. Mrs. Murray 
Borisch of William and Mary College; 
G. S. de Roxlo, conductor of the Char- 
lotte (N. C.) Symphony, and Carol 
Welch of Hartford and New York. 


New Policy Followed 


Since 1896, the annual Spartanburg 
Music Festival at Converse College 
sponsored programs by famous soloists 
and musical organizations. But recently 
(1939) its policy has been revised and 
now it presents unique and rarely heard 
choral, musical-dramatic and orchestral 
masterpieces. Aimed to exploit princi- 
pally the artistic resources of upper 
South Carolina and vicinity, its produc- 
tions depend on active participation by 
the townspeople and the college. This 
cooperation of amateur and professional 
in a strictly regional enterprise has 
been so successful that it may well serve 
as an inspiration to other colleges to 
develop in some tangible form the spirit 
of friendliness with the neighboring 
community. 

The widely acclaimed “new festival’ 
was introduced in the Spring of 1939 
by Ernst Bacon, who became the dean 
and professor of piano and composition 
of the Converse School of Music in 
1938. Mr. Bacon is the winner of the 
Pulitzer and Guggenheim awards. He 
has concertized in the principal German 
and American cities and is a writer on 
musical subjects and a composer of 
eminence. 

Associated with him in building the 
success of this season’s gala music cele- 
bration were the festival officers: J. C. 
Evins, honorary chairman; Mrs. Giles 
Wilson, president; Mrs. Ben W. Mont- 
gomery, vice-president; Sarah Phifer, 
second vice-president; Mrs. James Er- 
win, secretary; Paul C. Thomas, treas- 
urer; Anna Margaret Williams, man- 
ager. 

Preliminary events to the concerts 
of the festival were lecture-recitals on 
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THIRD ANNUAL NEW SPARTANBURG FESTIVAL HELD 


























Back Stage, Before the Per- 
formance of ‘The Beggar's 
Opera’ Are Ruth Ives, Stage 
Director and One of the Prin- 


cipal Artists, as Polly 
Peachum, with Ernst Bacon, 
Conductor 








‘The Beggar’s Opera’ given by Elford 
Morgan and on Mozart’s ‘Requiem’ 
given by Paul Allwardt, both of the 
faculty of Converse College and the 
School of Music. 

The first-day presentation included a 
chamber music concert in the afternoon 
and a performance by the Spartanburg 
Lyric Opera Company in ‘The Beg- 
gar’s Opera’ in the evening. Radiana 
Pazmor, contralto, a recent newcomer 
to the faculty, opened the chamber mu- 
sic program with two sacred. arias by 
Bach, ‘Lay your hearts before the Sa- 
vior’ (Flute obbligato, Richard Zim- 
mermann) and ‘All praise be to God’ 
(Violin obbligato, Claire Harper). 
Ruth Ives, soprano, accompanied by 
Richard Zimmermann, flute; Analee 
Camp, cello; Edwin  Gerschefski, 
piano, sang Henry Cowell’s ‘Tocanta’, 
Mary Harris Roberts, pianist, and Paul 
Allwardt, organist, offered N. Irving 


Hyatt’s Tone Poem, ‘Annabel Lee’. 
Claire Harper, violinist, and Edwin 
Gerschefski, pianist, gave his Suite 
‘Connecticut Guide’. Analee Camp, 


cellist, and Ernst Bacon, pianist, gave 
his ‘Welcome—A Tender Greeting to a 
Newcomer’. In closing the program, 
Miss Camp, Miss Harper and Mr. Ba- 
con offered Beethoven’s Trio, Op. 70. 
The program was exquisitely dis- 
patched by each artist, all of the fac- 
ulty of Converse School of Music. 

Faculty and students of the college, 
soldiers of near-by camps and citizens 
of Spartanburg, amateur and profes- 
sional, combined talents and made for 
a brilliant and highly successful per- 
formance of ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ on 
the opening evening. The audience 
came in large numbers early to read 
the unique yard-long program sheet 
compiled in ‘Ye old English manner’, 
and accorded the stars, chorus and or- 
chestra prolonged and clamorous ap- 
plause. 

The cast of forty-six and an orches- 
tra of sixteen players were under the 
baton of Ernst Bacon. The principals 
in the cast were John Carrington, The 
Beggar; Moultrie McIntosh, The 
Player; Louie White, Peachum; Simp- 
son Cannon, Filch; Radiana Pazmor, 
















Principals in the Cast of ‘The Beggar's Opera’ Are (Left to Right), Radiana Pazmor as Mrs. 

Peachum, Louise White as Peachum, Simpson Cannon as Filch, Ruth Ives as Polly Peachum, 

Ernst Bacon, Conductor, Rose Goodman as Lucy Lockit, Moultrie McIntosh as The Player, J. W. 
Mansfield as Lockit, and John Carrington as The Beggar 


Mrs. Peachum; Ruth Iver, Polly 
Peachum; J. W. Mansfield, Lockit the 
Jailer; Rose Goodman, Lucy Lockit. 

The performance was one of those 
rare occasions when near-perfection 
was achieved. Ruth Ives was in com- 
mand of the production and stage direc- 
tion. Radiana Pazmor coached the com- 
pany in dramatic interpretation. Hazel 
Abbott, director of the Speech and 
Drama School of the College, was ad- 
visor. Costumes were made at the col- 
lege and stage sets designed and 
painted by local artists, teachers and 
students of the college. Praise also goes 
to Mrs. Edward Moseley Gwathmey, 
wife of the college president, who had 
charge of the publicity, and Anna Mar- 
garet Williams, secretary of the School 
of Music, who is manager of the fes- 
tival. 

In the forenoon of the second day, 
Henry Cowell was presented in a lecture- 
recital, ‘How Modern Music Grew’. He 
delighted the audience with his witticisms, 
making a deep impression with his con- 
vincing fact-finding research. He played 
several of his original compositions, illus- 
trating his theory of “tone clusters” and 
the descriptive effects at the keyboard, 
pedals and direct playing on the strings 
of the piano. 

In the evening, a superb and exciting 
performance of the Mozart ‘Requiem’ was 
given. The soloists, Dorothy Lane Seifert, 
soprano; Radiana Pazmor, contralto; 
Simpson Cannon, Jr., tenor; Maury Pear- 
son, baritone, supported by the Spartan- 
burg Symphony, with a personnel of forty- 
six and the Spartanburg Festival Chorus 
of 140 mixed voices were under the magic 
baton of Ernst Bacon. Preceding the 
choral work, Paul Allwardt, organist, 
played the Fantasy and Fugue in F Minor 
by Mozart. The Spartanburg Symphony, 
Claire Harper, concertmaster, and Guy 
Hutchins, guest conductor, offered Mozart’s 
‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’. 

On the closing day of the festival, an 
afternoon concert was contributed by the 
student artists of the School of Music. 
Each performer played with artistry. Jean 
Bumstead, pianist, played Bach’s ‘Two Pre- 





ludes and Fugues’ from ‘The Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord’ (F Sharp Minor and B 
Flat Major). Elena Irish, with her teacher 
at the second piano, gave the Allegro 
Maestoso from the Tchaikovsky Concerto 
in B Flat Minor. Sarah Moore, soprano, 
accompanied by a String Quartet, sang 
Elizabethan songs, ‘Born is the Babe’, 
Anonymous; ‘John, Quoth Joan’, Richard 
Nicholson; ‘My Little Sweet Darling’, 
William Byrd; Frances Legge, pianist, 
offered Sarabande and Prelude from De- 
bussy’s Suite, ‘Pour le Piano’; Robert 
Warren, tenor, gave ‘On Wings of Song’, 
Mendelssohn and ‘Winter’s Approach’, 
William Grant Still. A string quartet 
consisting of Naomi Clark, Elizabeth 
Withrow, Eleanor Rodgers and Kathaleen 
Farnsworth, played the Allegro Vivace 
from Schumann’s Quartet in F Major. 
The program came to a brilliant close 
with Constance Fox playing Rachmaninoff’s 
Rhapsodie on a Theme of Paganini. Her 
teacher Ernst Bacon, was at the second 
piano. 

All services given the festival are volun- 
tary. Students, soldiers, amateurs and pro- 
fessionals work side-by-side in the achieve- 
ment of the highest possible artistic re- 
sults; thus the community makes its own 
music. The festival is interested in the 
promotion of new American music and of 
young interpretative artists of the South. 
Finally, the festival is an invitation to the 
community and to the Spartanburg region 
to respect the achievements of its own 
citizenry. 





Provo to Hold Third Anrual Festival 
Provo, UtTan, June 10.—Enlarged to 
a series of eight chamber music con- 
certs this Summer, the third annual 
music festival at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity in Provo opens on June 17 with 
a program by the Roth String Quartet. 
The series will extend through four 
weeks during which the quartet will 
present, in addition to the standard re- 
pertoire, works by Roy Harris, Gisella 
Selden-Goth, Arthur Shepherd, and 
Leroy Robertson. Assisting artists will 
be Arthur Shepherd and Andor Foldes, 
pianists, and Oliver Edel, ’cellist. 
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Larry Gordon 


Helen Jepson with Two Cadet Chairmen of the Music 
Committee After Her Recital at West Point 








Vronsky and Babifi, Duo-Pianists, in the British Relief Workshop in Coronado, Calif., 
Where They Gave a Benefit Concert for British Relief 





Stell Andersen, 
Pianist, on the 
Boardwalk in 
Atlantic City, 
is. 





Eleanor Steber, Soprano, and Lansing Hatfield, Baritone, Both of the 
Metropolitan Opera, Enjoy a Moment of Relaxation During the May Festival 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., When They Appeared as Soloists 








Marion Selee and 
Tom Emlyn Williams, 
Members of Junior 
Programs Opera 
Company, Pause at 
the Grand Canyon 
on the Opera Com- 
pany's Western Tour 












Janet Fairbank, Soprano, and 
Peter Paul Fuchs, Assistant 
Conductor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, Five of Whose 
Songs Miss Fairbank Will 
Sing in Concert, Stroll on 
Long Island Sands 
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